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RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ OPINIONS. 


HE RESULTS of a canvass of the membership of 
the National Association of Manufacturers— 
4,400 large firms engaged in practically every line of 
industry—with respect to business conditions and 
probabilities have just been compiled and individual 
opinions quoted regarding what is needed to promote 
general prosperity. Five out of 22 principal groups of 
industries throughout the United States are all that 
agree that business activity is more than between 25 
and 50 per cent of normal. One of these is the rubber 
industry. 

The five divisions of industry reporting a predomi- 
nating condition of present business prosperity are the 
jewelry and silverware, musical instruments and 
vehicle groups (the last mentioned including automo- 
bile manufacture), rubber and tobacco. With the ex- 
ception of these five, the manufacturers in general do 
not view the trade probabilities for the balance of 1919 
as very bright. The views of the rubber manufactur- 
ers are here presented. On present trade conditions 
19 per cent of rubber men report them poor; 19 per 
cent report fair; 42 per cent, good; and 20 per cent, 
excellent. Of the trade prospects for 1919, 5 per cent 


of the rubber men report them poor; 15 per cent report 
fair; 57 per cent, good, and 23 per cent find them ex- 
cellent. 

Conditions of manufactured stocks on hand with 
retailers (or jobbers) compared with normal pre-war 
supply : 

Rubber and manufacturers report: low, 52 per cent ; 
normal, 32 per cent; and over, 16 per cent. 

Are consumers and retailers (or jobbers) buying on 
any important scale? Rubber manufacturers report: 
54 per cent, yes; 46 per cent, no. 

Are domestic markets of more immediate attraction 
than foreign? 

Of rubber manufacturers, 76 report that they are, 
24 per cent that they are not. 

One hundred per cent of rubber manufacturers are 
recorded as opposed to government ownership of 
public utilities. On the question of private ownership 
under government regulation 75 per cent of rubber 
manufacturers report that they favor it, and 25 per 
cent are against it. 

On the question “Do manufacturers favor legalized 
(Federal statute) fixed resale prices on trade-marked 
articles?” 48 per cent of rubber manufacturers favor 
it and 52 per cent are against it. 

On the question of a referendum on the proposed 
legally vested National Labor Board to adjudicate dis- 
putes, 76 per cent of rubber dealers and manufacturers 
favor it while 24 per cent are against it. 

Ninety three per cent of rubber dealers and manu- 
facturers report themselves in favor of the repeal of 
the La Follette Seamen’s and 7 cent are 
against it. 

The question “Should statutory responsibility be 


Law per 


imposed on trade unions?” shows that but one per cent 
of the rubber industry is against it, while 99 per cent 
declare in favor of it. 


THE COMING INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS. 


MMEDIATELY after the return of President Wil- 
son from Paris, an industrial congress to bring about 
an amicable program between capital, labor and the 
Government for the readjustment of industry is to be 
called. About 100 persons will be invited to the con- 
ference, which will include some of the biggest em- 
ployers of labor such as Charles M. Schwab, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Henry Ford, and J. Ogden Armour, 
with labor representatives such as Samuel Gompers, 
W. D. Mahon, John Fitzpatrick, and Austin B. Garret- 
son. Men and women from other walks of life, former 
President Taft, Justices Brandeis and Holmes, Arch- 
bishop Hayes, Professor Ripley of Harvard and others 
are also expected. Such a conference should be able 
to do much to improve industrial conditions and agree 
upon a course which will result in a good accord 
between labor and capital. It is understood the con- 
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gress will reaffirm the authority of the War Labor 
Board as a cooperative tribunal of justice until the 
conference conclusions are put in effect. The con- 
gress may be held in either New York or Chicago and 
its proceedings will be viewed with the greatest in- 
terest, particularly if President Wilson brings back 
from his extended stay in Europe some timely sugges- 
tions regarding the best meeting the 


changed conditions in the industrial world. 


methods of 


RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


with 


USTRALIA’S 
] 


factories will be regarded with 


experiments government- 


owned interest 


in the | 


ment-owned factories « 


nited States which has a number of govern 
That Mecca of the 


which has tried every ex- 


tits own 
labor agitator, the Antipodes, 
periment that offered any novelty savoring of confis- 
cation or paternalism, has of course gone deeply into 
government ownership and the report of the United 
States commercial attaché at Melbourne is therefore: in- 
teresting. 

Since 1912, Australia has owned and operated a 
clothing, cordite, harness and saddlery, woolen fabrics 
and small arms factories. An acetate of lime plant is 
being added, which will be subsidiary to the cordite 
factory. The total output of the factories since their 
establishment has been $13,997,225, while the total 
cost of operating has been $13,786,075, which includes 
depreciation of plant and buildings and interest on a 
capital investment amounting to $2,392,950. A royal 
commission which investigated the operation of these 
factories congratulated the defense department upon 
the efficiency of their work. 


There is, however, another side not generally 


known. The labor unionists of Australia are distinctly 
saddle, as witness the defeat of conscription 
during the war. William Hughes, the commonwealth 


prime minister, has already been repudiated by the 


in the 


labor-union party because he believed in conscription. 
The Union party is just now frankly syndicalistic and 
boldly expresses its admiration for the Bolshevistic 
government of Russia. The one great tenet of this 
party just now is repudiation of the public debt. Taxa- 
tion is top-heavy, and the commonwealth Parliament 
exacts an income tax graduated from $500 a year up, 
while the state also exacts 28 cents on every $4.80 
above $800 a All government enterprises are 
financed with money generally borrowed from Great 
Britain, interest. The 
mortgage on the future is growing day by day, and 
the plan of the Union party to solve it is by repudia- 


year 


sometimes at 5% per cent 


tion 
Private 

citizenship enterprises are practically nil. 

followed a 


enterprise in Australia and cooperative 


During the 
war the laborites deliberately “go 
The capacity of a man in the shipyards was 


” 
slow 


policy. 


98 rivets a day, and the average 73. A machine could 
set 600, but the employers dared not install them for 
fear of a strike. Strikes are frequent for every cause 
and no cause. Of course there is a compulsory arbi- 
tration system and the members of the arbitration 
board are kept working over time. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres awaiting development 
in Australia and but 5,000,000 people. The opportunity 
for well-directed capital is abundant, but with the 
present government it is hardly likely to go there. 
\mericans who advocate government ownership and 
the rule of labor should ponder Australia’s plight before 
urging their own country to embark upon this same 


calamitous career. 


HOMES FOR EMPLOYES. 


eer ‘HE NATION is short of homes.” 
the revival of private building.” 


“Stimulate 

“Start a 
local ‘Own Your Own Home’ Campaign.” 

This is the gist of most timely advice given to the 
governors and mayors at the recent Washington con- 
ference by Ernest T. Trigg, president of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, as the most 
logical and sound way of stimulating business and 
absorbing labor. The campaign has been promulgated 
by the United States Department of Labor and it is 
urged upon manufacturers and the heads of great 
industrial establishments as a means of hastening the 
return of normal peace conditions and general pros- 
perity. 

It was pointed out that “home owning to-day pays 
the same ratio of that type of returns that it did be- 
fore the war, and that every home that is built im- 
mediately stimulates business locally, and creates the 
demand for materials and products in more than a 
hundred correlated industries.” Mr. Trigg’s division 
is prepared to furnish definite plans of organization, 
suggestions for a publicity campaign, and if occasion 
demands, send an expert to a community to advise. 

Rubber manufacturers have already done much in 
this line and will doubtless do more. 


“WILL WE Boycott GERMANY?” IS ASKED AND 
answered by magazine writers of many sorts. Actually 
Not officially, of course, but 
As a sign of this, 
restaurants, 


the answer is, “We have.” 
individually, quietly and determinedly. 
note in the American-German 
frankfurters are now Liberty sausages; in the depart- 
ment stores rubber toys “Made in Germany” are no 
longer displayed, but are relegated to the “unsalable” 
section. This will not continue forever, nor should it; 
that is up to the Germans themselves. Instead of smug 
self-satisfaction, continued propaganda, and hypocritical 
expressions of esteem for us and ours, they should face 
the music, acknowledge their crimes, repent and make 
full restitution 


erstwhile 
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Growing Cotton for Tire Fabrics. 








Cotton ReEApy FoR SHIPMENT IN SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


RIZONA’S cotton-planting challenge issued seven years ago’ craft program developed the fact that the Pima variety is excep- 
when a few far-sighted men started the bolls a-growing, tionally desirable for use in fine fabrics, owing to its compara- 
has been echoed by California, where the industry has _ tively small waste, high quality, uniformity of run and unusual 

progressed far beyond the infant stage. The characteristic length of fiber. As to the prices brought it is interesting to note 
that recently an equivalent grade 
of old-world Egyptian cotton sold 
at Providence, Rhode Island, at 60 


cents. 


energy and enterprise of the west- 





erner have overcome all obstacles 
and the returns have been phe- 
nomenal in some cases and grati- 





fying in all. ;  @Q 13 A little concerning the history 

In the Salt River valley in Ari- per At of the successful Arizona experi- 
zona 34,000 bales of cotton were ; . Ss + 72) ment is worthy of note. Although 
produced in 1918, valued at L;.' . a > , . in the early ‘seventies Judge C. H. 





$12,000,000, while 85,000 acres have Gray brought some cotton seed 


been planted for the. 1919 crop. 
Not only are the farmers as- 
sured of golden returns for their 
labors, but the quality of the 
product is of the very highest. 
The eastern markets are awak- 


from Georgia and tried it out in 
Phoenix, where it was regarded 


as more or less of a curiosity, it 
was not until 1910 that an actual 
beginning was made with the 
Pima variety. This was developed 
at the experimental farm at Saca- 
ton by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This new 


ening to the fact that American 
Egyptian cotton compares favor- 
ably with either the genuine 
Egyptian Sakellarides or Sea 
Island. It is said that the yield 


variety was produced at an aver- 
age of 1% inches in staple length, 
of Sea Island is steadily decreas- and was raised in commercial 
ing, the total amount estimated quantities in 1912, when some 280 
for this year being but 40,000 bales were put on the market; in 
1913 there were 2.200 bales; in 
1914, 6,187 bales; in 1915, 1,095 
bales; in 1916, 3,331 bales, and in 
1917, 15,966 bales. 


The industry is now far past the 


bales on an acreage of a quarter 
of a million. The boll weevil is 
said to be the chief cause of the 
falling off. 

The cotton planters of Arizona 
point with pride to the fact that 
there is a distinct increase in the 


experimental stage and is pro- 
gressing toward its flood tide. The 


length of the staple this season Pima variety has now almost en- 





as the result of careful seed selec- : tirely superseded the original 
Lonc-StapLte Cotton Fietp 1x SALt RIVER VALLEY Yuma. It is carefully segregated 


throughout its growing and gin- 


tion under government inspection. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the 
crop grown shows a length of fiber of 154 inches or better ning to avoid contamination by inferior grades, thus furnishing 


with 81 per cent showing 1-11/16 inches or better. The quality pure, select seed, from which the record crop for this year is 
of Arizona Pima cotton has been demonstrated in the manu- expected. The war for a time laid a heavy hand on the cotton 
facture of tire fabrics and a constantly increasing demand is pre- industry, bringing to the front the inferior grades; this handicap 


dicted. It is further declared that government tests in the air- no longer exists and new fields are being planted everywhere. 
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[he average yield of cotton in Arizona has been about half a 


bale to the acre but some farmers recently have done much bet 
ter, it is said. It has been demonstrated that new lands are not 
as good for cotton as the older lands on which there has been 





ee 


ARIZONA LoNG-STAPLE COTTON 


alia ermuda. Overirrigation has been responsible for 
more poor yields than lack of water. Rotation of crops has 
been found to be efficacious in increasing the yield, preferably 
eve é when alfalfa is produced. There have been 
Se lays in the ¢ aused by lack of machinery, or- 
dered t receive me. Some of the gins have been 
doubled in capacity and have been kept working at top speed. 
The picking for this year was about completed in March, ac- 
cording to the latest figures from Phoenix 

While cotton is most valuable for its use in staple manufac- 
tured goods, its utility in by-products is worthy of attention. 
After having gone through the gin, and a certain percentage has 


been disposed of for seed and the remainder crushed for oil, its 


mission in life is by » means ended. From the seed are ob- 
the meats or kernels proper. The lin- 


short lint which thoroughly covers 


tained linters, hulls and 


ter is merely the layer of 


the seed pod It iy be used for upholstery, absorbent cotton, 
felt, cellulose, twi gun-cotton, writing paper, varnishes, etc 
The hulls are used in bran, fertilizer, fuel, packing material, fiber, 
stuffing for rs vases for explosives and pressed paper 
product 

The usefulnes f e meats or kernels of the cotton seed 
naturally exceeds tha e linters and the hulls. Two products 
are made from the k s, cake or meal and crude oil. The 
first product finds its usefulness in dyestuffs, fertilizers, flours 


other stock. 
processes, yielding 


and in an unusually well-balanced feed for cattle and 


The crude oil goes through several refining 


ils of various qualities, many of which are useful as foods. 
The so-called foots, produced from the crude oil, are used in 
washing powders, soaps, glycerine, candle pitch, composition 
roofing, linoleums, insulating material, oilcloth, waterproofing, 


artificial leather and phonograph records 








California claims to be far ahead of Arizona in acreage and 
general expectations. It is declared that the following figures 
shew what is to be expected from California: Imperial valley, 
142,000 acres; San Joaquin valley, 35,000 acres; Palo Verde valley, 
23,000 acres; Bard district, 1,000 acres; miscellaneous areas, 1,000 
acres. The farmers of the San Joaquin valley are especially en- 
thusiastic over the outlook this year and are planning to increase 
their acreage greatly. There is some conflict of opinion in this 
district as to the best varieties to plant, it is said. Efforts to 
exclude by legislation all varieties of cotton except Pima or 
Yuma Egyptian strains have not been entirely successful. Some 
growers who preferred the short staple have made a successful 
effort to have their way. It is said the first experiment in rais- 
ing cotton in the San Joaquin was made 35 years ago. There 
was a considerable acreage also in the early ‘eighties when a 
large force of men was employed to gather it. A strike over 
some minor matter took place, and the superintendent, a man 
of choleric disposition, rather than yield or compromise with 
the strikers, set the field on fire, thus ending for the time being 
what might have developed into a big industry. 

Favorable factors in prognosticating returns from cotton rais- 
ing this year are: (1) decrease in cotton production as a whole, 
both in the United States and elsewhere in the last few years; 
(2) increase in the number of cotton spindles in the United 
States and England; (3)new uses for cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts. 

Limiting factors in normal cotton consumption are (1) time 
needed to restore the wrecked selgium and France, 
and to reorganize the cotton-spinning industries of Germany and 


mills of 


and (2) time for the impoverished peoples of Europe 
Prices, because of the 


Austria ; 
to recover their normal buying power. 
fact that cotton is a basic commodity, probably will not be low- 
ered appreciably except in proportion to labor and living costs. 

The estimate of the Department of Agriculture is a carry-over 
of 3,000,000 bales, about The 
growers express the greatest faith in the recuperative powers of 
mankind and declare that the world will actually need more than 


as much as there was last year. 


the United States will have to sell this year. 
PIMA COTTON IN ARIZONA. 

Edward F. Parker, vice-president of the Southwest Cotton Co., 
Phoenix, Arizona, states that there will be about 350,000 acres 
under cultivation in the Salt River valley this year. Of this total 
about 80,000 acres will be in Pima cotton, some 10,000 acres be- 
longing to the Southwest company. 

It has been found impractical to grow this grade of cotton on 
all of the irrigated land of this valley because some of the land 
is not suited to the crop. In order to compete successfully with 
Egypt and other sources of cotton of similar quality, it is desir- 
able to rotate with alfalfa and keep the land in the best possible 
condition so that it will yield to maximum capacity. It costs no 
more, and often less, to grow a large crop on a small acreage 
than to grow a small crop on a large acreage. The real profit 
is in the yield which is in excess of the average. 

Mr. Parker has recently been made president of the Salt River 
Valley Hotel Co., Phoenix, Arizona, which is planning the erec- 
handsome 


hotel to be called “The Arizona.” 
Associated with him in the enterprise are a number of important 


tion of a tourist 


ysusiness men in Phoenix. 


REDMANOL. 

Redmanol is a synthetic resin or amber made of phenol and 
anhydrous hexamethylene-tetramine, .possessing unusually high 
dielectric strength, exceptional heat-resisting qualities, brilliancy 
and luster, and great chemical inertness. With the proper fillers 
it withstands a temperature of 500 degrees F. in the air, and 650 
degrees F. in live steam or boiling oil, without changing its shape 
or characteristics of chemical inertness. It may be used in 
making the type of articles known as condensation products. 
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Echoes of The Great War. 


EXCISE TAXES ON RUBBER GOODS. 


aye the last War Revenue Act passed by Congress and 


approved February 24, 1919, the following excise taxes 


on rubber manufacturers are now in effect. 
articles sold or leased 
by the manufacturer, 
producer or importer, 
the tax specified being 
a percentage of the 
price for which so sold 
or leased: 

Automobile trucks 
and automobile wagons 
(including tires, inner 
tubes, parts and acces- 


They apply to 


THE DRIVE IN GREATER NEW YORK. 

Committees representing the various branches of the rubber 
industry in Greater New York solicited the trade with thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm, and a total of $5, 911,500 was subscribed by 
the various divisions of 
the Central Committee 
as follows: 

Crude rubber.$1,171,600 


i . 2,188,650 
300ts and 

shoes ..... 734,100 
Medical rub- 


ber goods.. 
Mechanical 
rubber 





sories therefor, sold on goods ..... 1,161,050 
or in connection there- Reclaimed 
with or with the sale rubber 55,000 
thereof), 3 per centum. Hard rubber. 354,700 
Other automobiles Publicity 11,200 
and motorcycles (in- srooklyn 
cluding tires, inner er 133,550 
tubes, parts, and ac- Presented fo $5911 550 
cessories therefor, sold + ,, . sd bebidas 
on or in connection Jndia Rubber World The Crude Rubber 
therewith or with the ‘ 64 IP hh MON Of pamnol ( fic services for the ’ teh “0 au 
_ anil asaieaiaal “ 4 ° : +s m4 are to De especially con- 
ee United States during the peniodofitspaniicipa gratulated for the fact 
Cc 3» : ° . - ° ‘ 
. Rui tion in the great war for Universal. OTM. X that they went over the 
Tires, inner tubes, a hich . elgg ‘ 
parts or accessories, for The splendid morale of the people, upon w “ top by about 65 and 60 
: } 4 er ¢ spectively 
any of the articles rested the success of the Anmy and Navy, was inno a! per cent, respectively. 
enumerated above, sold small measure due to the co-operation of the . THE RESULT IN 
- any person other advertising profession. x ae es 
than a manutacturer or TH TES GOVERNMENT a ee 
producer of any of ye OD OS er ouae “| — firms = ote’ 
articles enumeratec th AI employes SUDSCrIDE 
ji ne * M $2,648,075 and returns 
above, 5 per centum. $2,048,079 an 
Baseball _ protectors, g Siniiattien have not yet been re- 
foot-balls, tennis, golf t saicsieiaita ceived from many im- 
and lacrosse balls, 10 i : portant concerns. Most 
per centum. | ‘ Secretary of the Navy of the larger companies 


Chewing gum, 3 per 
centum. 


THE VICTORY LIBERTY 
LOAN. 


According to the 
final official figures, 
subscriptions to the 
Victory Liberty Loan 
amounted to $5,249,908,000, an oversubscription of $749,908,300, 
or 16.66 per cent over the quota of $4,500,000,000. The work 
lagged somewhat during the early days of the drive, but there 
doubt that the American would 


to “finish the job right.” 


people 
Up to the last 


was never any real 
respond generously 

day only 85.54 per cent of the total had been tabulated, yet the 
last-day avalanche from coast to coast swept the country over 
the top, with colors flying, and Treasury officials had prophesied 
that the final figures would go very close to $6,000,000,000. Only 
$4,500,000,000 will be accepted, however. New York district to- 
taled $1,762,684,900, exceeding by $112,684,900 the estimate of the 
managers that it would exceed its quota by $200,000,000, and most 


of the other great cities of the country went over the top 





~ Curl Pe Mescciate Cairmon 
= : 


er 





GOVERN MENTAL 


reached their quota and 
some exceeded it. 
The 


the employes of 


enthusiasm of 
The 


Fisk Rubber Co, 
Chicopee Falls, was 
APPRECIATION, particularly notable. 
In twelve hours they 


had exceeded their quota, total subscriptions at the end of the 
first day being $300,000. At the close of the fifth day the final 
total of $450,350 had been reached, making $1,569,250 subscribed 
in the five loans. 

The Boston Federal Reserve District went over the top in the 
Victory Liberty Loan drive by more than fifty millions of dollars. 
Fifth Loan $425,159,950, an 
oversubscription of $50,159,950, or 13.38 per cent over the quota 
of $375,000,000. The Boston district finished third, New York 
first Chicago second. The number of 
was 817,822. 


\ list of subscriptions by firms, including all from whom re- 


Subscriptions to the amounted to 


being and estimated 


subscribers for Boston 


turns have been received, follows: 
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FIFTH LIBERTY LOAN SUBSCRIPTIONS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


EMPLOYES AND COMPANY 


SUBSCRIPTIONS COMBINED. 


Acushnet Process ( $12,950 | Converse Rubber Shoe Co..... - 48,100 Lowell Insulated Wire Co............ 20,300 
Aetna Rubber Co 200 | Dryden Rubber Co......... See Be Ge, nant esccecenwenes . 11,800 
Ajax Rubber Co 6,500 | Eastern Rubber Co.............. SOO | Meade Rubber Co... ......ccccccccces 8,200 
Akron Tire & Rubber ( 300 | Easthampton Rubber Thread Co..... Sey ee alah heeebeek 8,200 
American Rubber Co 47,000 | Elastic Tip Co.....ccccecesess , 1,500 |Monnier, Ernest ...... ates ve btedes 1,000 
Appleton & Son, F. H 11,475 | Empire Rubber & Tire Corp... — Ty Cie Be Binanccscnkacdsavesenas 20,000 
Apsley Rubber Co 10,500 | Everlastik, Inc edaediaewen we &ieeas 50,000 National Metal & Rubber Co. 5,000 
Archer Rubber Co 10,000 | Feinberg Co., David...... 5.500 |Needham Tire Co........... ee ae 12,700 
Archer-Strauss Rubbe ( 10,000 | Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 22,500 |New York Belting & Packing Co...... 20,000 
Atlantic Rubber C 600 | Fisk Rubber Co., The Se Ce NO Gis cencaconcestecgacone 500 
Avon Sole Co. 1,250 | Franklin Rubber Co......... céuen 2,000 | Reading Rubber Manufacturing Co.... 30,650 
Back Bay Tite ¢ $00 |Garlock Packing Co.............- ve 300 | Republic Rubber Co................ ‘ 5,000 
Bailey & Co.. C. J 850 |Globe Rubber Works... éue 1,100 Revere Rubber Co peteenes ts 6be6tas 20,800 
Boston Blacking Co 15,000 | Goodrich Rubber Co.. The B. F - ee RE in hc ence nneunetwessen 1,050 
Boston Rubber Shoe ( 96,000 | Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co.... 6,100 Standard Woven Fabrics ©o.......... 6,000 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 100,000 | Hauthaway & Sons, Inc., C. L........ 4,650 Stoughton Rubber Co................. 8,850 
Brock Rubber ( ~ & SP Lee EOMOT Gee ceccccccevesececs - 405,650 United States Rubber Co., Boston..... 52,050 
Cambridge Rubber ( Cee teem, Hee Gabe cocccccocennecs pee 50 Tinited States Rubber Co., New England 20,000 
Carr Co., F. § 12,000 | Jacoby, Ernest soedeuedasesusukes 5,000 | United States Rubber Co., Springfield. 6,700 
Clapp Rubber Co E. W 16.650 | Kenlit Rubber Co........... sat 450 | Wood Elastic Webbing Co., J. W...... 6,850 
Clifton Manufacturing ( 25,000 | Killion Rubber Co ' batesesawes 250 gnsntinies 
Colton Elastic Webbing Co., George S 10.150 |Lawrence Rubber Co.............. 400 

Conant-Houghton ( 8.750 ' Lewis, Tracy S 3,000 ME “weadeeeesecdciéees «ees. $2,648,075 


RECONSTRUCTION INFORMATION. 

The United States Council of National Defense has placed at 
the command of the business world the information contained 
in the voluminous collection of data brought together, classi- 
fied, indexed and partly digested by the Reconstruction Research 
Division. It also offers the services of the division in the pro- 
curement of such special information as may be desired and 
which may aid in the reorganization of industry and the resump- 
tion of trade, or which in any other manner may promote 
progress in reconstruction 

It will chart all information received from state, county and 
community organizations, keeping a digest of state reconstruc- 
tion news. It has access to every important report of foreign 
reconstruction activity, proposed or accomplished. Having at 
its disposal reports ym all war administration boards, bureaus 


and comm 'ssions in supply valuable information as to do- 
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mestic price data and production estimates, wage data, labor 
supply reports, foreign prospects, credit outlook, and price 
tendencies which will be invaluable to the manufacturer and 
business man. A vast amount of material from clipping agencies 
having a bearing upon any phase of reconstruction is instantly 
available, classified, indexed, and ready for reference. 

In thus proposing to extend its service the council opens to 
the business public probably the largest and most complete 
assembly of up-to-the-minute reconstruction information in ex- 
istence. Inquiries may be made by written communication, by 
telephone, or by personal representative. Requests should be 
addressed to the Reconstruction Research Division, Council of 
National Defense, 18th and D streets, N. W., Washington, D. C 


LOUIS BIRKENSTEIN IN CHARGE OF SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY. 
Announcement has been made by the War Department of the 
promotion of Louis Birkenstein to the position of Chief of 
the Surplus Property Division, Office of the Director of Storage 
Before the war, Mr. Birkenstein was head of S. Birkenstein & 
Sons, scrap rubber dealers, Chicago and New York. On prof- 
fering his services to the Government, he was appointed head 
of the Waste Materials Branch of the Salvage Division of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, where he has acted as civilian 
expert and won the esteem of his associates through his ability, 
integrity, and patriotism. His new duty will be to dispose of the 
surplus of various articles acquired by the War Department 


BRITISH IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MCDIFIED. 
\ll restrictions upon the importation of rubber manufacture 
other than tires, except boots and shoes and stationers’ sundries, 
have been removed, and these may now be imported freely under 


} 


“tigl 
‘ boots and shoes are now ad- 


general license. Rubber tires and 
mitted under license up to 50 per cent of the 1913 imports. No 


rations have been set for stationers’ sundries 


TESTING MATERIALS MEETING. 
The American Society for Testing Materials will hold its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, from June 24 to June 27 
June 26, will in 
er Products,” E. A. Barrier, chairman; “Steam Hose for Car 
Heating,” H. J. Force; report of Committee D-13 on “Tex- 


The sixth session, to be held 


the report of Committee D-11 on “Rub- 





tile Materials,” G. B. Haven, chairman, and report of Com- 
mittee E-], on “Methods of Testing,” G. Lanza, chairman. 
WATERPROOFED APPAREL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Statistics for the six years 1913 to 1918, inclusive, show a 
f waterproofed ap- 


large decrease in Great Britain’s imports « 
parel during the last year. The figures are the following: 1913— 
$31,544; 1914—$41,151; 1915—$26,162; 1916—$46,319; 1917—$44,- 
027; 1918—$10,763 
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An Investigation of German Ravages in Rubber Factories of 
Belgium and Northern France During the Great War. 


Special Correspondence. 


HE will to conquer new markets by force played a role in 
T Germany’s aggression that is daily being put in a clearer 
light by substantial documents. In February, 1916, the 
German staff instituted a detailed and thorough study of the 
French and Belgian industries in the occupied districts. It was 
a very close inventory of more than 5,000 factories, for which 
were employed 200 experts spe- 
cially recalled from the front 
for the purpose, out of the 
ranks of the combatant army. 
What thought moved the 
German Staff to undertake and 
bring to a successful issue this 
comprehensive task? Was it 
a question of drawing up a list 
of the resources which, in case 
of a prolongation of the strug- ‘thy — ee 


+ 


gle, the supplies and the indus- : LR EN EERE 


ee 8s Be Re 


tries of the occupied regions 
would still be able to furnish? 
The date at which this work 
was executed, the certainty of 
victory that inspired the Hun High Command at the time, ex- 
clude this hypothesis. The end pursued was quite different, and 
if the facts of the case are examined with any logic, the aim 
vill immediately stand revealed with startling clearness. 
Starting with the principle that a thor- 
ough knowledge of the industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions of the occupied territory 
was necessary in influential circles in the 
German Empire, an attempt was made in 
this study to furnish a description as com- 
this has been gathered 


we 


plete as possible; 
from statements made and_ information 
gained on the spot. This work covers the 
most important industrial branches, from 
a technical as well as from an economic 
point of view. It describes the cond't ons 
under which the various industries exist; 
it exposes their relations with Germany 
and with the markets of the world; it 
gives, furthermore, a summary of the re- 
percussions that will probably result for 
Germany from the destruction of certain 
branches of these industries. 

All things duly considered, this formid- 
able survey had no other end to serve 
Each of its chapters is devoted to one of 


the industries the invaded countries, and 


f 
each industry there is examined from the 
following triple point of view: 

1—Its position at the time of the invasion. 

2—Its position resulting from the damages sustained, at the 
time of the investigation. 

3—The profit that the German industry could derive from its 
disappearance and from the destruction of its factories. 

The damage found by the experts of the great German Staff 
are divided into two classes and placed under the following 
headings 

1—Damages caused directly by the operations of war. 

2—Damages resulting from the proceedings of the German 
authorities. 

This statement, which in reality constitutes an avowal signed 


ee 








Oscar ENGLEBERT. 





by the hand of the thieves themselves, is limited to the zone occu- 
pied by the German armies and was effected in February, 1916; 
consequently, it does not relate the total damage sustained by 
the French establishments, for the victory of the Marne had 
already forced the enemy to retreat. 

Now, immediately behind the French front there was a whole 
series of flourishing industrial 
towns before the war, whose 
factories must now be consid- 
ered as having been absolutely 
destroyed. Such is the case 
of Rheims, Armentiéres, Bé- 
thune, Lunéville, Verdun, Dun- 
kirk, and many other points. 
This reservation has, more- 
over, been well made, “for in 
order to estimate the whole 
damage,” adds the German 
document above considered, 
“the data of this inquiry should 
be amplified by figures which 
it will not be possible to fix 
until after the end of the campaign.” Thus from each page of 
this “confidential” work, truly stupefying in its cynicism, glares 
the constant concern to destroy methodically and deliberately 
every industry capable of competing in the slightest degree with 
the German industry; and the conviction 
proudly proclaimed of thus aiding in the 
development and prosperity of Germany is 
displayed on each page. 

In a chapter devoted to coal mines, for 
instance, the authors of the “confidential” 
report estimate the losses that France will 
suffer, at 13 million tons for the first year 
and 10 million tons for the succeeding 
years, since Lens, Liéven and Meurchain 
“When 
they shall have been put in good condition 


had been rendered inexploitable. 


again,” says the German document, “the 
coke ovens of the Lens company will for 
years be obliged to import their supply of 
coals for coke, since there will be no 
bituminous coal from their own mines, be- 
cause of the destruction of the works and 
the flooding of the mine.” The establish- 
ments thus attacked comprise 554 ovens 
with an annual production of 620,000 tons 
of coke 

The weaving industry, which in many 
respects is so intimately related to the rub- 
ber industry, has not been spared, either. Still quoting from 
the admission of the German experts, it will take two years 
to restore the 1,900 weaving establishments of Lomme, Hau- 
bourdin, Comines, Wervick, Perrenchies, Deulemont, Provins. 
and one year for 1,400 others. And the German investigators 
dwell on this situation, showing all the benefit that the German 
industry will derive therefrom. “In order to be able to take 


advantage,” says their report, “of the terrible blow sustained 
by the industries in the occupied regions, it is of particular 
interest to Germany to set her intact mills working as soon as 
possible, immediately after the war is ended. An outlet of 
' 


enormous importance is certain to open for them in France” 


“As for the rubber industry,” finally says the report, “it will 
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certa some years after the war to procure the necessary 
rolling-mills, calenders, and special machines and tools, and the 
despoiled factories will certainly lose many of their customers. 
Let us know how to profit by this circumstance 
The avowal is sig i nd this document, fallen into French 
hands at the time of the defeat of the Germans, and brought 
before the Allied Council by the French Minister of Finance, M. 
Klotz, shows, without further discussion, that one of the prin- 
, a as 
paign was nothing but the destruc- 
f French and Belgian indus- 
try, to the advantag« { German 
industry. This is just what the 
French Prime Minister M. 
Clémenceau, crushingly summed 
up when he said during an inter- 
ew accorded the Amé in 
press iat the w aunched by 
Germany and broug ( nto 
va led terr Ss ¢ 
p ig and , ruc 4 a 
ugh and we " " n- 
S] 1 wit the \ exter- 
m 1ling i € l a ind 
nmer i] \ as . 1) li 
al ¥ 
This inventory rdered the OUARD BUNGI 
German Staff at the moment when cannon thundered at Verdun 
ve said before nplete, since, for t years more, the 
ace was a ‘ nplete his work, methodically dis- 
ng what the irds of the bombardments had spared in 
t ipied towns. Nevertheless, it was as well to quote from 
h are di plaved 1 it sti 
t © vi . | Ace wou ¢ le t nd for the 
\ W ; \ Rupper Wor is in- 
i ges nmitted by tne (x la 
tories of the occupied regions 
BELGIUM. 

e war, I 2 t represented a double interest, as far 
as rubber was concern t was both an importer of the crud 
ul 1 r 

[he eig | V place I discharee 
Q f € grades 
he Congo, w the plantation varieties were shipped from 


‘ e } 
Netherlands East Indies or the Federated Malay States, 





ere elg i 1 rv large terests. For thes¢ 
, i { S e market of Antwerp was the 
t t e andr nmediately after tha I idon 
i I taining supplies the AW 
, ’ nbined wit ( eapness of fuel and the abundance 
r. caused the ¢ 1 Belgi erritor f 1erous 
é 1¢ S ner ] all s ru € vere 
: ictured, from es to surgical s ies 
(Antwerp the 4 a ve verful group t 1 ters 
em ( e we \ the United States, for instance 
Grisar & Co., Bungé & Osterrieth & Co., L. & W. Van der 
vr G. & C. Kreglings 1 1913 had received a t 8,000 
tons er comil Africa 1 chiefly from the Congo 
7,000 + ir g e planta ns of Cev 1.000 tons 
r Stra Settlements, shipments from Borne the Ivor 
Coas ind f 1 Dal e\ short. about 15.000 tons of rubber 
\ i certa jua was reex] rted t France, Germany 
e United States, a ill to Russia \ nsiderable pa 
4.000 to 5,000 tons, however, remained in the country to be cor 
li nanutla s For aft | lati f 7.500.000 
uls, this proportion was large, for France with 40,000,000 in- 
habitants did not consume more than 16,000 tons of rubber, and 
} gland. 1 i 20,000 T Ss, theretore s vs the 
r tria ‘ + f ¢ ry 





Under such circumstances, it is easily understood that at the 
time of the German invasion, which came about as suddenly as 
it was unexpected, the stocks of crude rubber lying at the docks 
of Antwerp must have been considerable and may have run 
into several thousands of tons. Thanks to the speedy and ef- 
ficient measures taken by the owners, the greater part of this 
merchandise was removed to England and escaped seizure by 
the enemy. 

According to information which the Grisar company of Ant- 
werp has kindly furnished, when the Germans occupied the great 
Flemish port, only 632 tons of crude rubber were captured, for 
which, however, they paid with worthless requisition tickets. 
This represents a dead loss of about 30 million francs to the 
Belgian importers. A portion of this material was forwarded to 
Germany, where the Continentale undertook to use it, and the 
rest was sent to Brussels, where General von Bissing ordered a 
military factory to be installed in the Jenatzky-Leleuz works, 
for the purpose of manufacturing tires and tubes to supply the 
automobile ‘sefvice of the campaigning armies. 

For the reasons previously mentioned, the Belgian rubber 
industry in 1914 had attained a very high degree of prosperity- 
This #nhdustry was created in 1852 when Gustave Luyck built his 
works -at "Molenbeek-Saint-Jean, just outside of Brussels. Soon 
affer, in 1859, an American, J. G. Stickney, one-time partner of 
Samuel Colt, uncle of Colonel Samuel P. Colt, of the United 
States Rubber Co., established himself at Menin, and applied 
to the treatment of rubber the new processes of vulcanization 
that Goodyear had just discovered. The increasing popularity 
yf the bicycle and the development of the automobile afterward 
led to the manufacture of various products in which rubber was 
used in a number of 
ways. Finally Bel- 
gium, like Goodrich, 
produced “Every- 
thing in Rubber.” 

Next to the house 
englebert & Co., 


h is one of the 





largest European 
: 1 
firms, were the works 
f the Cie. Coloniale 
du Caoutchouc, 
Ghent: the Société 








é 
pour le Commerce et 
l’Industrie du Ca- 
outchouc, Alost and 
Brussels; Ghyssel & 
Co, Lem becq; 
Hannot at Selessin, 
Defauw Fréres and 
Latour, Capelle et 
Goethals, Menin; 
Jenatzky - Leleuz, 





Mayor Leon OSstTerRIETH. 


Brussels. At Brus- 
sels, too, were established the Manufactures des Cables Elec- 
triques et de Caoutchouc and finally, there was the factory of 
the Société des Cables Electriques, at Huysinghem 

Among the concerns of minor importance may be noted Michel- 
Jackson, Menin; La Manufacture Belge de Caoutchouc, d’Ami- 
ante; the Société Anversoise, Antwerp; the Société Anonyme de 
Caoutchouc and the Cie. Générale pour la Fabrication du Caout- 


chouc, Brussels; Finet Ducobu, Boussu-les-Mons; Gevaert et 


Fils, Deynze, and Lechat, at Ghent 

onsequence of the German occupation, all these factories, 
vith one single exception, are in such a plight that it is ‘abso- 
lutely impossible for them to work, and thousands of laborers 
formerly employed are out of work and penniless. Those fac- 
tories that were near the firing line, like the factory at Alost 
and the two establishments at Menin, no longer exist. They 
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have been completely destroyed by the bombardments and not 
a stone has been left standing. As for the others, even if the 
main walls still stand, the reserves of raw material, the stocks 
of manufactured goods, and every bit of machinery have been 
methodically removed by the Germans. Mills, calenders, mixers, 
tables, presses, vulcanizers, molds, mechanical and electric 
motors, generators, were first concentrated at Brussels, and 
finally taken to Germany, to be distributed among the manufac- 
turers beyond the Rhine. Except the works of Jenatzky-Leleuz, 
which by special favor have been spared, nothing to-day re- 
mains of the other establishments but the four walls. 

“Alas!” said Oscar Englebert during an interview, “the 
Boches have occupied our factories since the beginning of the 
war, and God knows how we have had to suffer from this 
occupation! At the outset, when they considered themselves 
victorious and expected to annex Belgium, their depredations 
were slight. They contented themselves with occupying the 
buildings, organizing a storehouse for tires, installing photo- 
graphic workshops of the army, and creating barracks for tran- 
sient soldiers, where sometimes as many as 2,000 men were 
lodged. During this relatively quiet period, the General Staff 
was content with ordering the removal from our works of ail 
the stocks of pneumatic and solid tires, as well as tubes. After 
the repulse on the Marne and the halt on the Yser, all the raw 
materials were requisitioned, from rubber to sulphur, from the 
reclaimed rubber and factices to the talc, from the fabrics to the 
steel wires. Then came the turn of the heavy machinery; mills 
and calenders, steam boilers and kettles, all were shipped to 
Germany. To remove these enormous pieces of machinery, the 


wails had to be broken, the foundations had to be dynamited, 
so that the factories are at present in a state of complete deva- 
station.” 

The proprietors were not to be spared a single annoyance. 
The head of the concern, Oscar Englebert, was brought before 
the Prussian court martial on the charge of having concealed a 
part of his stocks and thereby disobeyed the orders of the 
Kommandatur, and it was due only to his rights as Consul of 
Spain, at Liege, that he escaped deportation to North Germany. 
Despite these experiences, M. Englebert has lost none of his 
energy, and is actively engaged in restoring his factory, which 
he hopes to be able to put in working condition within a few 
months. 

The same condition is found at the Colonial Rubber Co., 
Ghent, which used to manufacture tires. The buildings are left 
standing, but the stocks and machines have disappeared. 

Of the factories of the Société pour le Commerce et |]'Indus- 
trie du Caoutchouc, the one at Alost no longer exists; the other, 
at Brussels, has been deprived of its heavy machinery and all its 
belting. The smaller pieces, the tools and molds, have been 
broken up and sent away to be melted. 

The conduct of the Germans with regard to the works of 
Ghyssel & Co., at Lembecq, was singular. During the period 
in which they believed that they were victorious, they enlarged 
the works and considerably developed the manufacture of tires; 
but as soon as the tide of war began to turn against them, they 
hastened to remove all the machinery and implements, leaving 
nothing but the buildings. 

The structures belonging to the two factories of the Cables 
Electriques at Brussels and at Huysinghem are intact also, but 
all supplies and the stocks of copper wire have been removed 
and a great part of the apparatus has been broken up and sent 
away to be melted. 

In the midst of all this devastation, the buildings of the Jenatz- 
ky-Leleuz works at Brussels alone have been left with their 
machinery intact. 

A very rough estimate places the total damage caused to the 
Belgian rubber industry by the occupation, the requisitions, and 
the theits by the German army, at one hundred million francs. 
Should not the Huns reimburse this amount? 





URGENT NEED OF RAW MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
RESUMPTION OF INDUSTRY IN BELGIUM. 

The urgent need of raw materials and equipment in reestablish- 
ing Belgian industries is emphasized in a report by Trade Com- 
missioner Harry T. Collins, Brussels, Belgium. The estimate 
given in the following abstract is based on the requirements for 
the first three months of resumption of industry, covering the 
principal articles of rubber or containing rubber. Materials 
which are undoubtedly being obtained in Belgium have been 
omitted 


Coal mines 
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AVIATOR’S WIRELESS-TELEPHONE APPARATUS. 
Some weeks ago the Secretary of the Navy conversed with an 
aviator in flight, 150 miles distant from the Secretary’s desk. 
This broke all former records, which were from 40 to 50 miles. 
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SECTION OF TRANSMITTER 


SHOWING RuBBER PArtTs 


A sectional view of the 
instrument employed by 
the aviator shows it to 
contain a hard-rubber 
mouth-piece, an internal 
soft-rubber diaphragm to 





exclude dust and water 





from the transmitting 


TELEPHONE HeEApD-PIECE. 


mechanism, and _ soft- 
rubber cushions bearing against the face of the aviator who wears 
the instrument held in place by elastic straps, as shown in the 
picture. By means of a device of this sort, Lieutenant Herbert E. 
Metcalf delivered President Wilson's cable address 3,000 feet in 
the air 

SULPHUR PRODUCTION TO INCREASE. 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. has opened two new sulphur 
wells at Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas, and is developing very 
large deposits of sulphur similar to those already operated in 
Louisiana and Texas. Over 1,000 tons are now being received 
daily. This makes three sulphur companies producing from the 
Gulf region: the Union Sulphur Co., which is the original and 
which developed the Frasche process; the Freeport Sulphur Co., 
which has been in successful operation for several years, and the 
Gulf company, which has just come into operation. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS. 

Imports of rubber and rubber goods into the Philippine Islands 
during 1918 are given in recently published statistics as follows: 
rubber and manufactured rubber goods, excepting tires, $581,559; 
automobiles and parts, including tires, $3,262,832.50. Attention 
is directed to this evidence of the buying power of the people 
of the Philippines, numbering about 10,000,000. 
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The Goodyear Rubber Plantation. 


W FHEN The | & R ( etermined t 
ne N i t i i i th d t I I 
i ire ( er the require 1 tne Akron 
factories, they soug ‘ f the best locations to be found in 
e Far East and found it in the northerly part of the island of 
S utra. This extensive island lies parallel to the Malay pen- 
nsula, a short distance to the westward. Sumatra belongs to 
i and « i s re areas specially suited tor the gr« wth 

the Hevea or Para er tree 


AN IDEAL LOCATION. 
The new Goodyear enterprise is located near the region of 


leanic mountains about one-half hour's ride by motor car trom 


he town of Siantar, the center of the tea district of the northern 
sectior f Sumatra. Here a vast plantation is in process ot 
formation, embracing 20,000 acres of jungle land. Between 8,000 
and 10,000 acres have already been planted with rubber trees 


The soil is plentifully supplied with such mineral salts as sul 


utes and phosphates of alumina, iron, lime, magnesia, potash 
i soda, as well as carbonate of lime. It is probable that no 
better rubber-growing la is anywhere to be found, The site 
hosen lays at an altitude of from 300 to 500 feet and the land 
is gently undulated and well supplied with streams 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 
On this estate from 7,000 to 8,000 laborers are employed. Some 
f these are imported 


from India. There is a small proportion of native Sumatrans 


from Java, some from China, and others 


among the number 

Practically only American-made machinery and tools are em- 
ployed in preparing the land and operating the plantation, such, 
for example, as engines, tractors, stump pullers, automobile 
trucks, picks and other hand tools 

The army of coolies is supervised by a competent staff of over- 
seers, planters, and engineers. 

LABOR AND SANITARY CONDITIONS SAFEGUARDED. 

The general manager of the Goodyear plantation, in speaking 
of this company’s accomplishment, gives the following outline of 
the work involved. The plantation is divided into six divisions, 


each approximating 3,000 acres and under a separate manager. 
About 3,000 acres of jungle in the 20,000 of the plantation 








close to Belawan, its port of shipment, and in its various ap- 

pointments is practically independent of the outside world. There 

is a plantation hospital with 400 beds and the best medical atten- 

tion is thus made available for the needs of the plantation 

workers. Sanitary conditions are being steadily improved 
CLEARING THE JUNGLE. 

The plantation area was overgrown with the densest jungle 
anywhere to be found and many of the trees were enormous. 

In the process of cleaning the jungle for planting, axemen 
fell the trees and are followed by Chinese plank sawyers who 
save all the lumber possible for use in constructing the coolie 
quarters. It requires the labor of 1,300 coolies for two months 
to fell the timber on 3,000 acres. 

CLEARING AND PLOWING BY STEAM TRACTORS. 

After removal of the underbrush and timber the stumps are 
removed by special pullers and tractors. No explosives are used 
in the work. After clearing, the land is plowed by a big steam 
tractor, to the depth of about 20 inches. The effectiveness of 
plowing by tractor is shown by the fact that by this means 
twenty acres can be plowed in a day, while 250 coolies can plow 











THE BEGINNING oF Roap BUILDING. 


but three acres in the same time. About 100 trees are planted 
to the acre and the entire tract is kept free of weeds. The 
labor of felling and uprooting the jungle trees and cleaning away 
the underbrush preparatory to planting represents only a part 
ot the work of establishing a plantation. 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILES OF GOOD ROADS. 

Good roads must be built that all parts of the plantation may 
be reached easily and quickly. Building and maintaining high- 
ways must be a constant development and already 125 miles of 
substantial roadway has been built on the new plantation. The 
whole scheme is a huge engineering proposition terminating in 
extensive factory and shipping facilities to handle the latex and 
prepare the rubber 

THE ENTERPRISE OF GOODYEAR. 

Che development of this newest all-American rubber plantation 
is of much interest to the rubber industry all over the world. The 
Goodyear company has so often accomplished comparably big 
things that a twenty-thousand acre rubber plantation at the An- 
tipodes seems quite fitting to go with the Goodyear scheme in 
It is interesting, however, to conjecture not only what 
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the conservative fathers of the industry of a couple of genera- 
tions ago would have thought of this development, but how they 


would have regarded the huge Goodyear cotton acreage in Ari- 

















A Mature Area. 


zona with its twenty or more gins; the Goodyear cotton-duck 
mills in Connecticut, and the Goodyear factories in Canada: 
Belike, they would gravely disapprove them all as things that 
broke trade precedents and overturned existing conventions. 
Were these respected worthies alive to-day they would certainly 
marvel and ultimately approve these daring projects of the 
“Napoleon of the rubber trade.” 





RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


(710.) A manufacturer requests the addresses of makers of 
gummed tape for sticking tire wrappings. 

(711.) An inquiry has been received for the addresses of 
manufacturers of paint such as is used on rubber toys, balls, etc., 
and which will not crack. 

(712.) A correspondent desires the addresses of manufactur- 
ers of tissue-paper transfers for marking inner tubes. 

(713.) A correspondent wishes to get in touch with manufac- 
turers of valves suitable for small air seat cushions. 

(714.) An inquiry has been received for the addresses of 
manufacturers of machinery for making rubber stamps. 


(715.) A reader requests the addresses of manufacturers of 


collapsible tubes for rubber cement 

(716.) A manufacturer requests data concerning the use of 
creosote solution in improving the quality of washed brown 
crepe 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative officers. Re- 
quest for each should be on a separate sheet, and state number 


(29,079.) A firm in Spain desires purchase automobile 
truck tires. Quotations f. o. b. New York, cash against docu- 
ments. Correspondence in Spanish. 


(29.120.) A commercial agent in France desires agency for 





sale of druggists’ sundries. Correspondence may be in English. 

(29,122.) A man in Denmark desires agency for sale of 
elastics, garters, dress shields, etc. 

(29,142.) A Norwegian firm desires to purchase and an 
agency for sale of rubber and rubber goods. Payment through 
New York bank, preferably cash against documents at destina- 
tion. 

(29,149.) A Norwegian manufacturing firm desires to pur- 
chase rubber goods, fingers, gloves, footwear, etc. Payment 
through New York bank. 

(29,153.) American firm with Italian branch and planning 
other European offices, desires agencies for insulated wire and 
cables, rubber goods, and all machinery and materials for their 
manufacture. 

(29,156.) A Norwegian firm desires to purchase and an 
agency for sale of rubber goods, rubber shoes, etc. Cash against 
documents, destination or New York. 

(29,157.) A Norwegian firm desires to purchase and an 
agency for sale of belting, rubber, rubber goods, etc. Credit 
through local New York banks. 

(29,161.) A man in Norway desires to purchase and an 
agency for sale of rubber and rubber goods. Cash against 
documents. 

(29,162.) Representative of Danish firm now in America 
desires to purchase and an agency for sale of rubber garments. 
Correspondence may be in English 

(29,168.) Norwegian firm desires to purchase and an agency 
for sale of rubber and rubber goods. Cash against documents, 
New York or destination. 

(29,194.) An American’ firm with Danish branch office desires 
agencies for sale of rubber goods, wearing apparel, etc. Oppor- 
tunity offered for display of goods in Denmark 

(29,219.) A man in Switzerland desires to represent first- 
class American firms to sell pneumatic and truck tires. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. 

(29,249.) An Italian desires agency in Italy for sale of shoes 
and rubber goods. Correspondence in Italian. 

(29,272.) Three firms in Belgium desire to communicate with 
makers of solid and pneumatic tires. 

(29,274.) Belgian firms desire agencies for balata belting. 

(29,284.) A Swedish firm desires to purchase and an agency 
for fountain pens. Quote f.o.b. New York. 

(29,312.) A Norwegian firm desires to buy and an agency 
for sale of rubbers, rubber heels, etc. Cash against documents 
at New York or destination of goods. Quote f.o.b. New York. 

(29,362.) Exclusive agency desired for sale of rubber goods 
at wholesale by man in this country expecting to establish offices 
in Paris and Brussels. 

(29.366) <A Belgian firm desires to communicate with makers 
of balata belting. 

(29,372.) Belgian firms desire to purchase machinery belting. 

(29,378.) Man in South Africa desires to purchase golf balls, 
etc. Submit catalogs and prices. Payment through an export 
house. 


HOW TO TAG A TIRE. 


When the average man tags a tire he ties it so tl 


he tag hangs 
on the outer rim. The most natural way to move a tire is to 
roll it, whereby the tag is often damaged or torn from the tire. 
The right way is to tie the tag so that it hangs on the inside. 
Then another tag should be securely fastened to the inside of 
he tire 


AvoiLas CoMPOUND IS A NEW VEGETABLE OIL LUBRICANT AND 
softener having a melting point of 90 degrees F. It is said to 
offset the tendency of free suiphur coming to the surface and to 
render easily removable from the molds all classes of molded 
goods 
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Giant Tires for Handley-Page Airplanes. 


full-size automobile 


uilders even went so far as to use 











will be attempted sometime during 


tires of former years these 


represent a startling development. In 


all sorts of makeshifts were resorted 


ires of fabric construction were 
he pioneer ma hines, bu they proved 
ate as arger and heavier nacnines 








, es ‘ 
, age ail tires The latter answered so far as reducing the shock of 
ent are g « 1. They unding was concerned, but were far too heavy and offered too 
Cwre 500 00 n 5 “ hes much wind resistance 

, $s he development of special tires to fit the peculiar require- 
é " egzul ‘ e sizes ments of aviation began about 1910. It was soon discovered 
$ that great resiliency is a very important factor and that a live, 
s for Unit States Governmen springy tire not only helps to absorb the shock of landing 
ize he larges vhich ut actually aids the machine to get off the ground at the begin- 
: s be 30 by ning of a flight. The need of security against punctures and 
‘ 0O by 100 1, (28 4 inches) lowouts was also appreciated. As the superior resiliency of 
. 3 es is anticipated, how cord tires for motoring had become recognized and the success 
’ e required and added t achieved by this type of tires in automobile track races had 
al tires e cl type demonstrated their dependability, experiments were made with 
ed cord tires in aviation, with 
lies the result that cord tires 
for airplanes have been 
al refined to a point of effi- 
ciency equal to that of 
cord tires for gasoline and 

electric automobiles. 

é The Palmer was prob- 
er ably the first tire of cord 
, construction to be ‘used 
e for aviation purposes in 

England, and it has ever 
e since held a _ prominent 
place among airplane tires. 
Invented by an American, 
John F. Palmer, of Chi- 
a1 cago, in 1893, this parallel- 
es thread fabric construction 
42 was first used in racing 
7 tires on bicycles and later 
modified and first applied 
to the manufacture of au- 
ct ‘ Vv.) tomobile tires in 1900. In 
MENT OF 1f “Bertin BomBer.” its latter form it was 
known as the Palmer cord 
g spa % the width of to distinguish it from the lighter Palmer bicycle tire. It con- 
ot] he selage is 65 feet sisted of tw layers of parallel-lying cords crossing each 
R engine and } vn a t ther at such an angle that they were tangent to the rim and 
$ \ ded er 5 s nearly in the line of strain which falls upon all equally. Each 
ord consisted of several threads carefully rubbered and flattened. 
ents e maximu ’ ement More recently, as the disadvantages in using round cord were 
g the war, and now promises t recognized, a new type of ribbon of flat cord approximately 
cial a as it ible ul yne-half inch wide was developed. These inextensible flat strips 
id passengers, ma r merchandise can be placed on the tire core at a true tangent to the rim, that 
" t e distance between Bost is, at right angles to the spokes of the wheel. This position 
s. It will be recalled that one of gives the most efficient power transmission from the rim to the 
ym Ipswich, England » India, a tread for the reason that force is best transmitted in straight 
. vinter and ered 700 miles of lines 
fediterranean, which was a record flight In America The B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1910 introduced as a 
v over water. It is also one of these regular product an airplane tire which in construction was a 
irrived in Newfoundland, and with modification of the Palmer bicycle tire. It was smaller than a 


icycle tire in diameter, but of larger cross section, being 20 by 2 
and 20 by 2% About the same time the Continental 
Rubber Works was making airplane tires in these same sizes 
The Pennsylvania, Goodyear, and Hart- 


inches 


and also 20 by 3 inches. 
ford companies were offering airplane tires 20 by 4, 26 by 2%, 28 
yy 2%, 28 by 3 and 28 by 3% inches and weighing 6% to 8% 
pounds each, the former company featuring leather as well as 
treads 


rubber Two of the 20 by 4 tires were said to be capable 


yf carrying a 1,000 to 1,200-pound flyer. 
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Tires combining extreme lightness with toughness and resili- 
ency had thus with heavier 


and more powerful machines, maximum cushioning ability to 


been the early desideratum, but, 


resist the lateral thrusts that occur when an airplane side-swipes 
the earth in landing, became fully as important as light weight, 
so that large cross-section was essential. As early as 1909 
Palmer cords had been made up to 7-inch cross-section, and in 


1915 a 
America to meet this need. 


new Goodyear airplane cord tire was brought out in 
It was a 26 by 4 clincher with a car- 
that 


been rapid, owing to the impetus of 


cass consisting of four to six-cord fabric layers. Since 
time developments have 
war, and various companies have been producing airplane tires 
of ever larger diameter and cross-section as the needs of the 
Government have advanced. 

It is a far cry from the frail airplane wheels and small tires 
of 1910 to these giant wheels and Palmer cords with their canvas 
shields to prevent wind resistance to the turning of the wheel 
as a result of cross drafts through the spokes, but as the develop- 
ment of aviation has been phenomenal and revolutionary, so also 
has been the Indeed, the 
has been a big factor in making the former possible. But for 
cord-tire construction, the airplane might not be what it is to-day, 


achievement in tire building. latter 


and it is a matter worthy of more than passing mention that the 


Palmer tire, the pioneer in its class, still heads the list of 


progress. 





PNEUMATIC TIRES ON TRUCKS.’ 





OR vehicles up to 1,500 pounds capacity, inclusive, pneumatic 
F tires should be used except under very rare conditions. Ve- 
hicles of 2,000 to 3,000 pounds capacity are being rapidly changed 
to pneumatic equipment in the large majority of cases, due to 
the development of the cord tire. A considerable percentage of 
2 to 2%-ton vehicles will probably be placed on pneumatic equip- 
ment when the subject has been more clearly demonstrated and 
design changes which may be found necessary have been made. 

A limiting factor to the preceding statements is to be found 
in the character of roads on which pneumatic equipment is 
operated, and the freedom of the roads from litter of scrap- 
metal, glass, etc. 

The modern cord tire is excellent for operation on almost 
every kind of road. The structural strength of these tires ren- 
ders them less susceptible to injury from stone bruises, etc., 
when operated on rough roads, if the proper inflation pressures 
are used, than the fabric type. The types of tread which have 
been developed are of great assistance in snow and mud and on 
wet surfaces. In consequence, with these advantages, it is safe 
to say that the pneumatic tire will compare favorably with the 
solid tire under almost every condition of road. 


ADVANTAGES OF PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


The claims of advantage may be listed as follows: (1) reduc- 
tion in mechanical repairs; (2) increase in permissible speed; 
(3) decrease in gasoline consumption; (4) decrease in oil con- 
sumption; (5) less fatigue for men; (6) lessened depreciation 
of roads; (7) greater tractive ability. 

OBJECTIONS TO PNEUMATIC TIRES. 

The objections to pneumatic tires are not so numerous, but 
need careful consideration lest the prospective buyer be carried 
away with the idea that their use offers a solution for all trou- 
bles, and involves no special problems needing attention. The 
objections are: (1) high initial cost compared with solid tires; 
(2) the need of carrying emergency equipment; (3) the diffi- 
culty attendant on making road changes due to weight and high 
inflation pressures required; (4) reduction of the high-gear 
ability and limitation of the total ability due to larger diameter 





1Abstract from a paper by B. B. Bachman, published in “The Journal of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers,” April, 1919, pages 298-302. 






of wheels; (5) limitations imposed on the size of brakes, due to 


the small size of wheels. 
The larger sections used in these tires, together with the space 


taken up by the demountable rim, leave a very small wheel 


diameter, and this imposes severe limitations on the size of brake 











‘ 


From “The Journal of the S. A. E.” 


12-INcH Corp Truck Tire ON REAR OF TRAILER. 


the same 
This is very important because the greater speeds put 


equipment and decreases the ability of the brakes at 
time. 
considerably heavier duty on the braking systems. 

The heavy duty pneumatic tire, particularly in the larger sizes, 
has come into prominence in the last few years when engineers 
were so completely occupied as to leave little time for the thor- 
ough investigation of the subject to determine what effect their 
use would have on future design. That there will be need of a 
considerable change in design with respect to some particulars 
seems very evident. 

The increase in speed carries with it a demand for more ef- 
ficient brake equipment. Inasmuch as air pressure will be needed 
to inflate the tires, calling for an efficient air compressor, it 
may he found feasible to add the other elements necessary to 
provide for the use of air brakes. 

PRACTICAL TEST. 

A leading American tire manufacturing company is manufac- 
turing a cord construction pneumatic tire of the straight-side 
type which has proved a successful commercial proposition. 

A fleet of five-ton trucks last year made a successful trip from 
Boston to San Francisco on 40 by 8-inch front and 44 by 10- 
inch rear pneumatic tires. This trip was made in 257 hours and 
10 minutes running time at an average of slightly over 14 miles 
per hour, a full load being carried all the way. The trucks at 
the end of the trip were in excellent condition and the whole 
performance was rendered possible by reason of freedom from 
vibration troubles resulting from the cushioning qualities of the 
big pneumatic tires. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. ELECTS DIRECTORS. 

The Electric Co., New York, at its 
meeting held May 13, 1919, elected the following directors: 
Gordon Abbott, Oliver Ames, George F. Baker, Jr., Anson W. 
Burchard, C. A. Coffin, George P. Gardner, Henry L. Higgin- 
son, Robert Treat Paine, 2d, Marsden J. Perry, Seward Prosser, 
E. W. Rice, Jr., Charles Steele, Philip Stockton, and B. E. 
Sunny. 


General Schenectady, 
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1rous materials enter very largely 


for strengthening or “filling” rub- 





OVEN FABRICS and fil 
into rubber manutacture, 
Fibers have been used as a filler by mixing 


and sheeting out of the compound or forming 
Where it is that the fibers be of the 
msiderable added strength to the rubber products 
1! 


with rubber 


it in molds desired 


form to give 
Unwoven fabrics give as great 


woven cloth is usually employed 
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R f f ( rF CoTTON FIBER 
. , 
i aD present a Drier outline ol 
what he has a " vered by his patents and appli- 


cat $ ate 

The productiotr f leather substitute, for instance, has been 
worked out to the hat the cotton from the bale, or cotton 
linters l rags e bags, et are put in a picking machine 
that picks a é c which to a carding or 
garne a ea : f any width or 





Developments in Rubberized Unwoven Fabrics. 
By Roland B. Respess 


weight desired. The fiber then passes to a saturating machine 
where a heavy rubber solution is pressed into the fibers to satur- 
ate or coat each individual fiber, after which it goes to a dryer 
where the solvent is evaporated, and then it is passed between 
heavy pressure rolls and pressed into a firm sheet resembling 
leather, the entire occupying not over twenty 
minutes—from cotton to “leather.” 

This leather is then ready to be coated with rubber surface 


split process 





dressing after which it may be embossed to design and vulcan- 
ized: or, if the leather dressing is to be of cellulose or similar 
dressing, the sheet is vulcanized and then coated, after which 
it may be embossed to any design required. The leather may be 
made any weight or width and any length in which the rolls may 
be handled. Its 


and some samples 


strength can be varied as may be required, 


produced have tested up to 6,250 pounds to the 


I 
juare inch, giving nearly double the strength of standard belt 


leather For greater strength there are other processes, in- 
wling strings ds placed in the direction of greatest 
strain, wh will produce bel having a tensile strength up 
10,000 p nds 
The peculiarity this leather when examined closely is that 
it does not look like rubber at all, but resembles genuine 
eathe It is difficult ecide that rubber actually enters into 
s sitiol rhe stronge sheet has the appearance of raw 





FLAT LACE 


OUND LACE 




















Rvupper SHoe Laces Mape rrom Cotton FIBer 

de and the sheets look like split leather. By use of a 
sizing on the surtace of the cotton sheets before saturation, a 
product almost identical with the hair side of genuine leather 
is produced. It may be finished with ordinary shoe polish or 
dressing and resembles and has the feel of kid leather. Any 
kind of dressing that is used in finishing leather or artificial 
leather may be used. It may be finished by hand as _ hides 
are finished, and give the same rich appearance, or it may be 
nished by machinery as artificial leather is produced. The 
samples finished in black or colored patent leather feel and 
look like the genuine article. There seems to be a perfect 


affinity, in this process, between the cotton and the rubber and 
etween the rubber and the cellulose or oil dressings 

this great, but 
the leather in sheet form seems only the beginning of its pos- 


The held for use of leather alone seems very 


sibilities \fter the sheet rolls are prepared and before they 
are vulcanized, the material may be cut to forms and molded 
9r laminated and thereafter vulcanized to retain its form. This 
quality opens a wide field for development in the manufacture 


belts which 


reinforcement; also shoe counters 


of power and transmission may be made with or 


without the thread or cord 
and slippers vulcanized in one piece may be produced and such 
slippers may be sterilized, subjected to any reasonable heat or 
I made without 


feel of rubber blankets and yet having their 


oiled without injury. Hospital blankets may be 


the cold, clammy 


waterproof qualities. Also boxes, cases, suitcases, bags and 
hundreds of small formed articles for which leather has been 
heretofore used exclusively, may be produced rapidly and 


theaply 
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The same principle applies to the production of narrow belts 
and straps, cordage, shoe laces, etc. The cordage may be used 
in weaving or braiding fire-hose coverings which will not be 
subjected to mildew and water rot. The processes also cover 
new methods of making shoe soles, one of cotton or other vege- 
table fibers and the other utilizing waste leather and recon- 
structing it to give as good wear as real leather. In fact there 
seems hardly a product into which leather or woven fabrics 
enter which may not find use for these new processes. 

The above relates only to unwoven fabric which contains 
no twisted threads or cords nor woven goods. The processes 
covering the use of cords and threads cannot be explained in 
detail at this time, but it may be said that it is possible to place 
cords or threads in any predetermined design combined with 
the fiber sheets or without the fiber sheets and at less cost than 
In this process the rubberizing 


woven goods can be produced. 





ARTIFICIAL LEATHER BACKED WITH UNWOovEN Fase 
is not considered in comparison, inasmuch as all such fabric 
must be rubberized and the same methods now in use are 
employed. 
Consideration of the known weaknesses of woven fabric, 


especially with regard to the bending strain when it is brought 


under tensile strain, seem to make an unwoven fabric, which 
may be used in the same manner as woven fabric, especially 
desirable. Moreover, the use of straight cord or thread in a 


yard of fabric would allow the employment of approxi- 


mately 25 per cent additional threads in each direction as com- 


square 


pared with woven goods in which the thread or cords must bend 
other thread. The fact that any 
be entirely tensile on each thread and 
fabrics 


to one-half circle every strain 
must 


bending strain that occurs in woven 


on straight cords 


will not have the 
should be in favor of the straight-line thread or cord fabric 
These processes also cover a matted thread or cord unwoven 
fabric in which no straight lines appear but which is entirely 
made up of overlapping curves in predetermined matted design 
and the fabric may be made to be used in the construction of a 
tire, the exact width required for each size, without cutting at 
angles, lengthwise of the fabric, and such fabric may be made 
rapidly and economically in any tire factory with very little 
additional cost in equipment. This construction gives extraord- 
inary strength and resiliency and may be produced for less 
than the cost at which woven goods can be made and sold. 
Another process covers a fabric of entirely new construction, 
unlike any fabric now known, and which will make a super-tire. 
Threads or cords are employed and the fabric may be made in 
any rubber factory by the addition of inexpensive machinery. 
All machines, 
such as 
now in use for other purposes. 
Matters of this kind which may become important to the entire 
industry are of general interest as affording great possibilities 
It is of interest to know that the 


the processes require very few special and 


may be required are simple adaptations of machinery 


through future development. 


inventor intends offering his processes to the trade under royalty, 
as he does not contemplate engaging in manufacturing the 


products. 





USEFUL HINTS FOR THE RUBBER LABORATORY. 
By D. Repony. 


CETONE. Directly after acetone has been received it should 

be redistilled and afterwards kept in a tin can or dark- 

colored bottle, otherwise it becomes oxidized when exposed to 

the light and will leave residue upon evaporation, which will give 
false results by acetone extraction. 

Evaporatinc Gasotine. As directed by the Underwriters’ 
specifications for gasoline hose, the gasoline from hose immer- 
sion should be evaporated to dryness, which is difficult, due to 
the high boiling series. This is, however, easily accomplished 
by blowing compressed air over the gasoline surface. Should 
the volatilization required be greatly accelerated, introduce at a 
convenient place in the rubber tubing a piece of metal piping and 
heat this portion with a gas burner. The heated air volatilizes 
the gasoline rapidly. 

RuBBER SAMPLES. 
extraction should be ground to small particles. 


The rubber sample for alcoholic potash 
When the sam- 
ple is cut by scissors the large pieces require long boiling for 
complete extraction, and this is especially the case in such rub- 


ber compounds as contain but a low percentage of fatty 
substitute. 
ScorcHED Rupser. Rubber scorched during mixing or cal- 


endering can be recognized upon immersing in gasoline, where it 
will swell considerably, but will not paste in uniform collodial 
cement. 
THE Best 
ticable and cheapest solvent for 
CLEANING FLASKS 


So_veNT. Boiling kerosene is by far the most prac- 
vulcanized rubber. 
Flasks after acetone extraction are easily 
cleaned by first pouring in a few drops of benzol and afterwards 
a few cubic centimeters of crude nitric acid. Heat the charge 
on steam bath and then wash it out with water. 

DISTINGUISHING RUBBER FROM Batata, To distinguish with 
accuracy whether the belting in question is rubber or balata, 
immerse one ply in chloroform 


and float on the surface, while rubber will swell considerably but 


Balata will paste in solution, 


will not paste in solution. 

Paint For Hoops. Metal or wooden hoods, or exhaust pipes 
which come in contact with acid fumes, are best preserved by 
being occasionally painted by asphalt benzol solution. 

ANALYTICAL BALANCES 
ing the proper action of an analytical balance is avoided by 
The glass plate 
should be considerably longer so that the legs of the balance 
rest about 5 inches from the sponge rubber legs toward the 
center. 

Tacky Rusper. To prevent tacky rubber from sticking to the 
extraction thimble, remove the wet sample directly after the ace- 


The vibration of a building, influenc- 


placing a glass plate on sponge rubber legs. 


tone extraction, and dry it on a weighed watch glass. 

Carson Disutpuipe. Carbon disulphide employed for quan- 
titative extraction, should be freshly redistilled and the extrac- 
tion should be performed by night, if possible. 

Castor Or. Castor oil, comparative with all other oils, has a 
very slight effect upon rubber, therefore it is best employed as a 
lubricant for such parts as are in connection with rubber. 

LABORATORY TUBING. The most durable rubber tubing for lab- 
oratory use is of a rubber compound that contains a high per- 
centage of paraffin and asphalt with the lowest possible content 
of free sulphur. 

“THE 
of the man in 


POWER A MAN PUTS INTO SAVING MEASURES THE 


everything he undertakes.”"—(Frank A. Vander- 
Buy W. S. S. 


POWER 


lip.) 
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THE EDITOR'S 


BOOK TABLE. 
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sine OK te W neiptul sug 
t i ind a ative data »ome 
i t c t e¢ cnapter tles which 
"\ Ways and Mear Some Mistaken Impressions; Mar- 
kets tor American | e Export Department; Foreign 
Trade Correspondence raveling Salesmen Abroad; Advertising 
to Get Export Trade; Export Commission Houses; Local Foreign 
Sale Agents, Distr iters and Branch Offices; The Export Or- 
der; Preparing Shipments; Making the Shipment; Marine In 
surance; Financing Foreign Business; Credits, Acceptances and 


Collections 


A unique and particularly valuable feature consists of speci- 
men blank forms as used leading American export houses, 


railroads, steamship companies, bankers and consular offices prop 


erly filled out and bound into the book. These include form let- 
ters, export orders, sales contracts, export and consular invoices, 
bills of lading, permits, receipts, declarations, certifcates, insur- 
ance policies, letters of credit, guaranties, drafts, acceptances and 
many other d nents used commercial relations with foreign 
buyers 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


r L. J. Murry ¢ Boston, MASSACHUSETTS, IS REMINDING 
ts patrons, old and prospective, of “Dridek” and other 
ubric products by sending them a handsome little stamp book 

l iit r 1 4 er. I est p ke use 

. * 

THe Morse CHa ( ITHACA, NEw YORK, HAS REPRINTED IN 
pamphlet form an article on “Chain Drives” written by J. S 
White and published in the 1919 “Yearbook of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers.” The article is devoted to 


an exposition of the advantages of chain driving rather than to ex- 


ploit any particular make or type of power chain, but the com- 
pany considers that the circulation of this article with its many 


half-tone illustrations, must redound to the advantage 
of the Morse rocker-joint chain for power trans- 


excellent 
of the makers 
mission purposes 

* * * 
STORY 


It is published 


A STRIKING BIT OF TRADE LITERATURE, WHICH TELLS ITS 
graphically, is entitled “Sixty Seconds and Out.” 
New York City, and shows, in a 
the efficacy of the company’s product in 


The pictures are so 


by the Foamite Firefoam Co 
series of photographs, 


extinguishing fires almost instantaneously. 


little else is necessary to the 
tell The book is 
} 


and is one of the best examples of convincing advertising coming 


but convey story 


company wishes to handsomely printed, 


to this office 

RUBBER 
Phil- 

and com- 

{ magnesia 


DER THE TITLE “MAGNESIA PropvucTs FOR THE 
* the General Magnesite and -Magnesia Co., 


has 


Pennsylvania, issued a 
booklet of 29 pages, treating of the 
} 


suNndsS, 


very neat 
propertie Ss 
Valuable data 
also on their 





Imp 


and their use in rubber compounding 


are given on their accelerating and chemical effects; 


physical effects. Comparisons with German magnesias, with 
ther minerals, and with organic accelerators are shown in a 
es of interesting curves. There is also given a number of 
formulas for the use of magnesia in typical rubber mixings 
* 7 . 
R Pya SHELLAC Co., CrupE Ruspper DepARTMENT, NEW 
\ City is sent to the trade a novel blotter-chart printed 
in three s and showing price fluctuations of the three stand- 
’ grades of ide rubber for a period of years 
* * * 
THe Portaste Macuinery Co., Passaic, New JERSEY, IS 


“broadside” sheet un- 
It tells by descrip- 


the advantages of 


circulating a well-arranged and attractive 
der the title “Over 1000 Scoop Conveyors.” 

tion, testimonials, and fine half-tone pictures, 
the this 


its effectiveness in 


scoop conveyor manufactured by concern, and shows 


handling, at any desired angle, such raw 
materials as are used in manufacturing plants of different kinds, 
as well as coal, coke and ashes. Several rubber manufacturers 


are mentioned among the users of the device. 
* * * 


Tue NATIONAL STANDARD Truck Cost SysTEM, ISSUED BY THE 
Truck Owners’ Conference, Inc., 327 South La Salle street, Chi- 
cago, is now in use for checking the operation of over 18,700 
trucks. It has been found that where supposedly accurate truck 
costs were kept there was a variation of 65 per cent in keeping 
the depreciation or sinking fund record, 21 per cent in handling 
maintenance changes and 13 per cent in keeping tire costs. 

* ¢ « 

Catpwe_t & Co. AND THE CALDWELL SHIPPING Co., WITH 
offices in New York City and seven other leading ports of the 
country, are mailing on request a 24-page pamphlet on “How to 
Ship for Export,” which will be of practical value to all rubber 
firms engaging in foreign business. Ocean rates and space, rail- 
road permits, lighterage, demurrage, trucking, warehousing and 
bills of lading receive particular attention, and important special 
facts are given regarding most foreign countries and principal 
ports. 

“Railroad Freight Rates” is a 12-page pamphlet issued by the 
same companies, that contains the freight rates from various pro- 
ducing points on representative commodities moving for export. 
Pneumatic and solid tires, inner tubes, and air brake materials are 
the rubber goods mentioned. 

> * > 

“ComMMERCE MONTHLY” IS THE OF A WELL-EDITED 
nicely printed 32-page magazine which made its initial appear- 
ance dated May, 1919. It is published by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, “to serve as a medium through 
which the experience and investigations that have proved useful 
to this bank in the fields of industry, commerce and finance 
may be with its friends.” The current issue contains 
nine features devoted to timely topics of much importance to 
American industry in home and foreign markets. One of these 
consists of a table of wholesale prices of representative commod- 
ities for the past seven years. All quotations are from recog- 
nized trade sources, the rubber prices being from THe INDIA 
Rupser Wortp. Altogether it is a publication that will be read 
with interest and benefit by executives in every business. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


EFFECT OF CERTAIN ACCELERATORS UPON THE PROPERTIES 


OF VULCANIZED RUBBER. 
T the meeting of the New Jersey Chemical Society in New- 
A ark, January 13, 1919, a paper on the “Effect of Certain 
Accelerators Upon the Properties of Vulcanized Rubber,” 


by George D. Kratz and A. H. Flower, was read by the former 


The main features of this paper and the authors’ conclusions 


are given in the following extended quotations : 


INFLUENCE OF ACCELERATORS, 

The results recorded were obtained in the course of several 
investigations to determine the relative activity of certain inor- 
ganic and organic accelerators, and the permissibility in the us¢ 
of the sulphur coefficient in evaluating samples of vulcanized 
rubber known to contain accelerators. This has consisted of: 
(a) a comparison of the relative effects of heavy calcined mag- 
nesia and an (unidentified) organic accelerator in a mixture 
containing only rubber and sulphur, and (b) a comparison of 
the effect of larger amounts of heavy calcined magnesia, light 
magnesia and lime in a mixture which contained an excess of 
zinc oxide. ; . 

Irrespective of the effect of accelerators upon the physical 
properties of the vulcanized mixture, possibly the advantage most 
often claimed for the organic variety in preference to inorganic 
substances is that in accelerating vulcanization, the former are 
much more active than the latter and can be used in small 
amounts to replace much larger quantities of litharge, magnesia 
or lime. ‘ 

These investigations have not included a comparison of the 
relative effects of magnesia and p-nitroso-dimethyl-aniline. The 
organic accelerator which we employed in place of the latter sub- 
stance was found to be far more active, when used in small 
amount, than were similar quantities of magnesia. Likewise, 
the physical properties of the mixtures which contained the or- 
ganic accelerator were shown to be superior to those obtained 
with similar amounts of magnesia. 

When the load required to effect a given extension is taken 
as a measure of the physical properties, we have found a marked 
decrease in the extension of the vulcanized mixture to be true 
for small amounts of magnesia; certain organic accelerators, 
however, were found to increase the extension. Under these cir- 
cumstances, entirely erroneous results were obtained when two 
series of mixtures, one of which contained small amounts of 
magnesia and the other similar amounts of a strong accelerator, 
were tested by this method. Comparisons made on the -basis 
of the loads required to effect a given extension are less reliable 
than those obtained by comparing the tensile strength and per- 
centage elongation at break. In this instance the sulphur coeffi- 
cient may be said to afford a fair index of the state of cure as 
measured by the physical properties of mixtures known to con- 
tain small amounts of cither inorganic or organic accelerators. 

This statement, however, was not found to be of general ap- 
plication, and certainly is not true for mixtures which contain 
larger amounts of inorganic accelerators in the presence of an 
excess of zinc oxide. We find that large amounts of zinc oxide 
effect a slight and limited increase'in the rate of vulcanization 
(sulphur coefficient). 

Contrary to what might be expected, we have found that mix- 
tures which contained fairly large quantities of both magnesia 
and zinc oxide, when vulcanized to maximum physical properties, 
had lower sulphur coefficients than a control mixture which was 
vulcanized to the same degree without the assistance of an ac- 
celerator. The substitution of lime for magnesia in such a mix- 
ture, however, was found to produce quite a different effect. 
With lime, after an initial decrease in the sulphur coefficient, 
the latter value was found to respond to a further increase in 
the amount of the accelerator. This difference in the action 
of the two substances would indicate that their function in the 
mixture is not identical. 

Our results with heavy mineralized mixtures have shown that 
such mixtures are not only subject to misinterpretation, but the 
constituents of the mixtures tend to obscure or mask the in- 
dividual properties of the rubber used. 


INDICATION OF SULPHUR COEFFICIENT. 


Fundamentally, the purpose of any ordinary vulcanization is to 
obtain the maximum physical properties which the mixture will 
retain unimpaired over the longest period of time under the con- 
ditions to which it will be subjected. This physical condition 


may be largely independent of the sulphur coefficient, particu- 
larly if the mixture has been vulcanized with the assistance of 
an accelerator. Generally speaking, we have found that the 
sulphur coefficient does not afford a reliable indication of the 
physical properties of a vulcanized rubber mixture or that it can 
be taken as a measure of the state of cure except possibly in 
the case of mixtures which consist of rubber and sulphur only. 
We agree with Stevens, however, that for Hevea rubber prac- 
tically all mixtures with a sulphur coefficient in excess of 3.2 
will be subject to rapid deterioration. 

In a former paper’ we have given the limits for the vulcaniza- 
tion coeffrcient of Hevea rubber at 1.7 to 2.8. Under standardized 
conditions, the higher figure has been found to be consistently 
approximated by mixtures vulcanized without the aid of an 
accelerator, or with the assistance of one which is only mildly 
active. The lower figure has been found to apply for mixtures 
vulcanized with the assistance of even small amounts of powerful 
organic accelerators or larger amounts of magnesia. The 
anomaly found to exist between the action of magnesia and lime, 
however, indicates that a certain amount of reservation should 
be made in interpreting the coefficients of mixtures which con- 
tain either of these substances. 

In view of our results as a whole, while we agree with 
Stevens that the sulphur coefficient is most important as an 
indication of the ultimate stability of the product, in general 
practice it should be considered as an indication only. Even 
in the case of mixtures composed solely of rubber and sul- 
phur, we have found it dangerous to evaluate between them on 
the strength of their sulphur coefficients alone, unless the past 
histories of the samples in question are definitely known. As 
stated by Stevens, the true value of a product, as expressed by 
its state of cure, is obtained from physical and chemical tests 
only when they have been made after a definite period of aging 
conducted under carefully standardized conditions. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


Taste I. 
Tensile 
Load in Strength 
Per G. per in G. Per 
Accelerator Cent Sulphur Sq. Mm per Cent 
Used. Accel- Co- Extended Sq. Mm. Elongation 
erator efficient 1 to 9. (at Break). at Break, 
0.00 0.684 163 181 962 
0.16 1.012 <m 564 937 
Heavy 0.25 1.287 501 774 950 
calcined : 0.50 1.500 633 766 912 
Magr esis. 0.75 1.873 832 914 900 
1.00 1.724 886 914 912 
1.25 1.821 883 1002 918 
0.00 0.684 163 181 962 
6.10 1.202 402 621 925 
0.25 1.609 630 871? 9007 
Accelerator 0.50 2.079 678 1153? 975? 
“A, } 0.75 2347 664 1170? 10252 
1.00 2.518 636 1250? 10372 
1.25 3.004 642 1223 1087 


In the case of mixtures vulcanized with the assistance of 
“Accelerator A,” it is evident from the figures obtained for the 
percentage elongation at break that this property increased 
proportionately with the tensile strength; with magnesia, on the 
contrary, tensile strength was increased at the expense of 
elongation. 

This difference in the effect produced in the percentage elonga- 
tion by small amounts of accelerators prohibits the use of the 
load required to effect a given extension as a measure of the 
physical properties of the two series of mixtures. As the per- 
centage elongation of a mixture is increased by the action of an 
organic accelerator or otherwise, unless this is accompanied by 
a corresponding and uniform increase in the tensile strength, a 
given extension will be effected by a lesser load than would nor- 
mally be required. This was roughly found to be true with 
“Accelerator A.” On the other hand, when the tensile strength 
is increased at the expense of elongation, as was found to be the 
case with magnesia, it will require an excessive load to effect 
the same extension. This decrease in the percentage elongation of 
mixtures which contained small amounts of magnesia was so 
marked that, with one per cent of this substance, an extension 





1“Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 11, 1919, page 30. 
* These samples were pinched through by the clamps of the testing 


machine before the point of rupture, or break, was reached. Consequently, 
the results for tensile strength and elongation at break are low. 
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of 1 to 9 was produced only by a load just short of that required 











to produce rupture or break 
Taste II 
-—— er Cent Aces lerator on Rubber.——, 
Accelerator 10 15 
Used Mixture Per C * Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent 
First latex.... 100 100 100 100 
Heavy | Zine oxide... 100 92 83 71 
cal ed Heavy calcined 2 
magnesia | magnesia 5 10 15 
| Sulphur 5 5 5 5 
First latex ec 100 100 100 
Light Zine oxide oan 90 80 70 
magnesia Light magnesia 5 10 15 
| Sulphur 5 5 5 
First latex 100 100 100 
Zine oxide 87 75 62 
Lime | Lime 5 10 15 
Sulphur 5 5 5 
Taste Ill 
Time in Tensile Elon 
Minutes Strength gation 
Ps tor at at 
Cent Technical Break, Break 
A ator \ ( r it (x. per Per 
Used I Sq. Mr Cent 
4 ) ] 31 725 75 
Hea $5 700 586 
mag 4 4 675 
I ~ ‘ 7 2 x4 
\ c ary am 5 | 
ga ( ( | sired that the 
ette as a imized t he 
grea é ent Phis by employing 
mix res V ¢ ic excess that trom 
5 to 15 per inorga ld be included 
l t xt ere ) mc xice 
wit t ce easing ct, « ul f the latter substance 
(Ta ] s ir content « Various mixtures was 
also cut down from 11 to 5 per cent, calculated upon the rub er 
| ; ance, a ke the preceding experiments, the mix 
Ires we iwlcanized to n im physical properties and their 
respective sulphur efficients determined at this point. Portions 
each of the mixtures were vulcanized in a platen press” at 30 
pounds steam pressure 298 degrees F.) over a wide range of 
times and the corre ire determined as the point of coincident 
maximum tensile strength and percentage elongation (technical 
cure [The sulphur coefficient of each mixture when vulcanized 
to this degree was then determined (Column 6, Table III) 
The results obtained show that, for all three accelerators 
i, the best physical properties were obtained with about ten 


The effects produced by light 


per cent of eacl mixture 

magnesia, heavy calcined magnesia, and lime ranked in the order 
named. These differences, however, were small enough to be 
accounted for in the value of each of these substances as a 


filling material. However, it is evident that the value of these 
yrs as filling materials is of limited extent, because, 
when present in larger amount (15 per cent), in each case the 
vulcanized mixtures showed inferior physical properties (Col- 
umns 4 and 5, Table III). Moreover, the sulphur coefficients of 
the various mixtures were found not to reflect, or be a measure 
of, their physical properties. With both varieties of magnesia, 
the mixtures which contained 10 per cent of these substances 
were found to have lower sulphur coefficients than the mixtures 
which contained but 5 per cent, and the latter had lower coeffi- 
cients than the control which was vulcanized without the assist- 
ance of an accelerator. On the other hand, the results obtained 
with lime were remarkable in that with 5 per cent of this sub- 
stance, a much lower sulphur coefficient was obtained than in the 
case of the control, while with 10 per cent, contrary to the results 
obtained with magnesia, the sulphur coefficient was increased 
almost to that of the control 

In explanati n of the results with magnesia, we have con- 
sistently found that mixtures vulcanized quickly to maximum 
physical pr erties with the assistance of accelerators invariably 
show lower sulphur coefficients than similar mixtures also vul- 
canized to maximum ) physical properties, but without the assist- 
ance of an r. Frequently, much higher physical values 
are developed by tho yse mixtures which contain accelerators. The 
same is true in lesser extent when a short period of vulcaniza- 
tion is effected by the use of higher temperatures. It is at least 


accelerat 


accelerat 


indicated that the time required to effect the cure of a given 
mixture is reflected both in its sulphur coefficient and physical 
properties. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The physical properties of vulcanized rubber mixtures are more 
fully expressed in terms of the tensile strength and elongation 
at — than by the load required to effect an extension of 
1 to § 

When used in small amount magnesia is less active in accel- 
erating vulcanization than certain organic accelerators, and it 
does not impart to the mixtures the physical improvement char- 
acteristic of the latter substances. 

With mixtures which contain even small amounts of either 
inorganic or organic accelerators, no direct relationship exists 
between the sulphur coefficient and the state of cure as measured 
by the physical properties of the mixture. 

When mixtures are vulcanized quickly, with the assistance of 
inorganic accelerators, the correct state of cure, as reflected by 
their physical properties, is obtained at abnormally low sulphur 
coefficients. 


COLLOIDS AND RUBBER. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry at 
the University of Birmingham, Dr. D. T. Twiss spoke on the 
properties of the colloid state as exhibited by rubber. The fol- 
lowing outline is condensed from the report published by “The 
January 4, 1919, page 6. 
and typically colloidal that it is 
decide what details should be selected in order to 
a general indication of its colloidal character. 


India-Rubber Journal,” 


Rubber is so completely 
difficult to 
give briefly 
its first appearance in a condition which 
Rubber latex is a milky 
probably rubber 


Natural rubber made 
described as doubly colloidal. 
a colloid, 


might be 
fluid con minute globules of 
itself in a state of colloidal suspension in an aqueous fluid or 
These rubber globules are microscopic in size and show 
a distinct Brownian movement. Rubber latex is a negative 
suspensoid and the precipitation of rubber from Hevea latex ex- 
hibits precipitation of such substances as clay 
or arsenious sulphide The 
precipitation of negative suspensoids such as these is greatly 
the addition of acids. Most of the rubber pro- 
from its latex by the addition. of 


taining 


serum 


analogies to the 
from colloidal aqueous suspension. 
accelerated by 
duced to-day 
small quantities of acetic acid. 

Alkalies increase the stability of negative suspensoids, including 
rubber latex. Also the presence of an additional colloidal or 
emulsoid substance can increase the stability of the suspensoid. 


is separated 


Masticated raw rubber immersed in a solvent slowly absorbs 


the latter and swells enormously, finally yielding a colloidal so- 
lution of high viscosity. Some solvents, such as carbon disul- 
phide, chloroform and benzene, yield almost transparent clear 
solutions, while others such as shale naphtha, petroleum ether 
and ordinary ether, yield milky appearance. Al- 
though rubber latex is closely comparable with the ordinary sus- 
pensoid colloids, rubber emulsoid. Emulsoids are, 
as a rule, more viscous than suspensoids, and the propor- 
tion of dispersed substance to medium is often higher. 

Raw rubber may be considered as a fairly extreme case in 
which the rubber hydrocarbon is in a fine state of dispersion 
throughout a medium, probably consisting in part of the protein 
matter from the latex. As rubber freed from protein matter 
still retains its typical consistency, the emulsoid state must be 
attributed mainly to the presence of rubber in at least two forms 
of different molecular weight, or of different molecular condition, 
the rubber thus supplying not only its disperse phase, but also 
its own dispersion medium. Other peculiarities in the behavior 
of rubber confirm this lack of uniformity. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of the production of 
synthetic rubber is the colloidal nature of the material. The prob- 
lem is not merely to produce a substance of known molecular 
weight and structure, because the required material is of un- 
determined molecular magnitude and less desirable in a pure 
condition than when containing so-called impurities. 


solutions of 


itself is an 





Ue To 
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CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 
parca Gear Composition. A _ puncture-healing com- 
pound including beeswax 1 ounce, paraffine 2 ounces, rosin 
2% ounces, linseed oil %4-ounce, ground cork 2 ounces, and dis- 
integrated asbestos 2 ounces. (Marie R. Weaber and Hermann 
Clemens, assignors of one-half to Otto Weydemeyer—all of El 
Paso, Texas. United States patent No. 1,299,273.) 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Rupper Susstitute. Process and product for a rubber-like 
substance comprising a mixture of fixed oil, sulphur, and zinc 
oxide, substantially free from air and moisture, having been 
subjected to heat, pressure and agitation until the nascent 
period of the elements reacting has ceased. (Harry H. Hazel- 
tine and Morton Gregory, both of Tacoma, Washington, U. S. A. 
Canadian patent No. 189,232.) 

RuBBeR VULCANIZATION. An accelerator for the vulcanization 
of rubber and similar materials, consisting of a solution of 
sodium or potassium in aniline or of potassium in diaphemyla- 
mine or toluidine. (The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, West- 
minster, London, assignee of Douglass Frank Twiss, Sutton, 
Coldfield, Warwick—both in England. Canadian patent No. 
190,042. ) 

Process AND Propuct oF VULCANIZING RuBBER.—A PROCESS FOR 
treating rubber or similar material which comprises subjecting 
the rubber to a vulcanizing agent comprising a nitro-derivativ« 
of anthracene (beta-dinitroanthra-quinone.) (The Canadiat 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of 
W. A. Gibbons, Flushing, N. Y., U. S. A. Canadian patent No 
190,352. ) 

Rupsper Composition. A mixture of 60 parts of rubber, 14 
parts of golden antimony sulphide, and 16 parts of asbestos or 
mica is used for electric insulation of cables and wires, for 
packing glands, etc. (F. H. Bloomfield, 76 St. John’s Park, 
Blackheath, London, British patent No. 122,310.) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

PackinG. Joint-making rings are composed of a corrugated 
metal core covered with asbestos, india rubber, etc., which may 
be secured by vulcanization and a wrapping material, and in 
some cases coated with graphite. (S. A. Copeland, 24 Essex 
Gardens, and C. G. Alexander, 125 Rectory Road, both of Gates- 
head, and J. Taylor, Dunford & Co., 12 Dean street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne—both in England. British patent No. 122,724.) 

PLastic Composition. A composition resembling rubber is 
obtained by heating fish scrap or fish oil with sulphur, after- 
wards heating the product under pressure. The mixture is 
heated first to 175 degrees C. Afterward the temperature is 
raised to 220 aegrees C. over a period of one to two hours. The 
plastic mass so obtained is mixed with more sulphur, lead oxide 
is added to accelerate the reaction, and the whole heated at 155 
degrees C. under pressure of 20 to 40 pounds per square inch 
for % to 1 hour. The product may be used as rubber substitute 
or may be compounded with rubber. (M. Gregory, 2113 North 
Anderson street, Tacoma, Washington, U. S. A. British patent 
No. 123,114.) 

Piastic Composition. Waste cork sawdust and pieces of 
cork, with or without refuse of tan or wood fiber, are made 
into a composition by addition of a mixture of alum, crude 
shellac, gum arabic, gutta percha, carbon bisulphide and methyl- 
ated spirits. A specified composition is: alum, 4 ounces; carbon 
bisulphide, 1 pint; crude shellac, 8 ounces; gutta percha, 8 
ounces; methylated spirits, 1 pint, combined with a proportion 
of the specified fibrous material. (E. Wood, 7 Sunny Terrace, 
Granville Road, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. British patent No. 
123,285.) 

IMPREGNATED TEXTILE Bettinc. Textile belting is impregnated 
with linseed oil, asphalt, balata, etc., freed from hygroscopic 
substances and dried by a continuous operation. The belts are 


dried by heating under reduced pressure. The solvent is passed 
with the steam into a condenser and recovered. (E. C. R. Marks, 
57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. British patent No. 123,502.) 





LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
CONVENIENT WALL CLAMP. 
VERY useful wall clamp adapted for sup- 
porting such objects as maps, charts, 
drawings, blue-prints, fabrics, writing pads, etc., 
on a wall surface is shown in the annexed cut 
and called a “Kling-Klamp.” It consists of a 
reversible cam to accommodate either thick or 
thin objects, which grips the object in propor- 
tion to its weight. The range of usefulness of 
this simple and inexpensive device is practically 
unlimited. It will be particularly appreciated 
by the works chemist in his office. laboratory 
and testing rooms. (Standard Scientific Co., 
70 Fifth avenue, New York City.) 





Kurnc-KLamp 


DISTILLATION ADAPTER. 

The accompanying cut illustrates the H-J distillation adapter 
which presents certain distinct practical advantages worthy of 
note. It can be readily attached to any ordinary flask, thereby 
adapting it for all purposes of distillation. This 


g combination practically replaces the usual form 
of one-piece distillation flask. It is connected to 
| the flask through a rubber or cork stopper, form- 


ing a tight but non-rigid 
joint, thus greatly lessening 
the liability to injury when 
used. 

The separability of the 
adapter and flask presents 





several distinct points of value and convenience, 
i for example: flasks may be easily removed for 
| refilling without disturbing other connections. 
In case of breakage of flask or adapter the cost 
of replacing that part is less than the cost of a 


A ~ new distillation flask. When not in use the 
i) adapter may be removed to a suitable place 
without fear of injury. These features are cer- 

als tain to make this adapter popular in laboratories 


where distillation flasks are much in use. (Stand- 
ard Scientific Co., 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City.) 

AUTOMATIC SIPHON. 

A series of practical automatic 
siphons covering the usual lab- 
oratory and factory requirements 
has been perfected as shown in the 
cut. These siphons are made in 
glass, hard rubber, and a variety of 
metals, according to the liquid to be 
used. The various models are 
classified as automatic or  self- 
starting; bulb pressure attachment; 
bulb lift and gravity pressure, and 
piston pressure. (Standard Scien- 
— - tific Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
STANSIPHON. York City.) 


H-J DistILia- 
TION ADAPTER. 























CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Canadian Institute of Chemistry was organized with 28 
members at the Canadian Chemists’ Convention held in Mon- 
treal, Quebec, May 17, 1919. Three classes of membership are 
provided for. At the first session Dr. W. L. Goodwin, of the 
Kingston School of Mines, presided. Among the Montreal in- 
dustrial plants visited by the members of the Institute was that 
of the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited. 
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New Machines 


THE “AKRON” FRICTION CLUTCH. 


i ‘ s u s not new, it 158 I ine 
, icdi¢ 1¢ ( ( ( l¢ s ae 


e i et e demands I 
it A Its s and durability 
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Fri N { FOR TirRE-BuILDING MACHINES 
parts of the powe smission It takes hold slowly, reduces 
: k, a onsequently of the machinery. The 
ey is not a part the clutch and is easily interchangeable. 
e friction parts a all of metal and run in oil; consequently, 
he wear on these parts is reduced to a minimum \s all work- 
ing parts are enclosed in a metal case, and there are no toggle 
arms, levers, or other traps to fan the air and endanger oper- 
atives, it can be run at high speed with perfect safety. Made 


in all sizes from 34-h. p. at 100 r. p. m., and up. (The Williams 


Foundry & Machine ( Akron, Ohio.) 
THE PFAUDLER UTILITY POT. 
For small-scale manufacture and laboratory practice, rubber 
chemists will be interested in the acid-resisting glass-enameled 


the illustra- 
is made with an 


pot shown in 
The 
jacket and its inside dimen- 
inches ; 


utility 





tion vessel 
juter 


sions are diameter 18 


depth 25 inches; capacity 26 gal- 
lons. It is convenient to handle, 


easily moved, may be raised or 
lowered in temperature, and is very 
effective in resisting acids or 
alkalies. (The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, New York.) 

TASGON AND TAR-GON. 
specialties that are 
car-users are 
Fittings 
corroded, or 





Two new 
recommended to 
and Tar-gon 


rusted, 


Tasgon 
that 





are 








otherwise stuck fast may be easily 
after applying a few 
The latter removes tar, asphalt, grease and 
(Polygon 


Praupier Utiuity Port. 

removed 
drops of the former 
stains from automobile bodies, mud-guards, and tires. 


Products Co., 141 Milk street, Boston, Massachusetts.) 


and Appliances. 


STEEL TABLES AND DRY COMPOUND BINS. 





Che progressive rubber manufacturer will be interested in the 
line of steel factory equipment here illustrated t nprises 
tables, compound bins, and other factory furniture rhe firs 

os such equipment 
S practically the nal 

st rhere is le de 

preciat a ins 


The I ympound 
bins, but double com 
partme! inits neet in 
eve i\ h I st 
Stringe eq ements 


ompound stor- 


ize. rach compartment 




















W ver 
tection of the 
y excluding 
accidenta Dry Compounp BIN. 
The all-steel tables are 
fect warm or soft batches tor cooling 


perfectly adapted for holding 


damage by contact with splint wood, 


or Keeping tree trom 

















Cootinc TABLE. 


of trouble wherever wooden equip- 
(Charles W. Sons, 


which are an annoying caus¢ 


ment is used in a rubber mill. Carll’s 


Trenton, New Jersey.) 


KREMER TIRE-BUILDING MACHINE. 

This machine is especially designed with the view of repro- 
ducing all the essential features employed in producing a hand- 
a machine-made product, advantages that will be 
appre- 
ciated by any 
one familiar 
with the = art 
of machine tire 


made 


lire in 


readily 


construction. 

\ fabric ten- 
sion device is 
employed that 
will insure uni- 
form stretch to 
all the different plies of fabric alike, the desired percentage of 
stretch being determined at will by the operator. 





KreMER’s Tire BuILper. 


The core-supporting arm rotates on its axis, whereby the 
can be made a horizontal 
position without affecting the rotation of the core. This feature 
greatly facilitates the setting of the beads, as with his arrange- 
ment the bead-setting rings are entirely eliminated. 

In this machine a single spinning head is employed which 
stitches down the fabric in a manner similar to that of the hand- 


core to assume either a vertical or 
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made tire, with the result that there is no distortion of the fabric 
at the points where the fabric is overlapped or spliced. This 
difficulty frequently occurs when both sides of the carcass are 
spun down at the same time and in the same direction from 
the median line of the core. 

Briefly, the operation of the machine is as follows. After 
the fabric has been fed to the core, the latter is rotated forward 
at a fast speed and the spinner held against that side of the 
fabric in which the warp threads extend diagonally rearward, 
to the direction of movement of the core. When one 
fabric has been spun down, thus maintaining the 


relative 
side of the 
proper position and tension of the warp threads, the core is 
stopped, the treadle depressed to unlock the core-holding arm, 
which is then rotated to bring the opposite side of the core 
into position to be engaged by the spinner. The lever handle 
is then operated so as to reverse the rotation of the core, and 
the remaining side of the fabric is thus spun down in the proper 
way, to preserve or produce the necessary tension on the warp 


threads. (F. W. Kremer, Rutherford, New Jersey.) 


CANS. 


join together the seams of rubber 


NON-EXPLOSIVE SAFETY CEMENT 


Rubber cement is used to 


footwear, clothing, hot-water bags and toys, and in the manu- 
i articles. The 


other rubber 


fumes of ithe 


facture f tires, tubes, and many 
solvents 
used in the manufacture 
of cements contaminate 
the air to the injury of 
the workers, and often 
result in serious explo- 


sions, unless carefully 
guarded 

As examples of what 
accomplished 
these diffi- 
types of 


has been 
to overcome 
culties, three 


bench cans for 





safety 
cement or 
The bench 


rubber gaso- 


Sarety Bencw CAn. 
line are presented in the accompanying illustrations. 


can with a removable cover is provided with a floater valve 


which rests on the gasoline or rubber ce- 
ment and allows the operator to use a light 

brush where a small quantity 
When the float is 
slightly the li- 
quid is forced 
up through the fine screen and 


is desired 
pressed down 


automatically 


flows back through the screen 
when the pressure is released. 


There is no danger from ex- 





y plosion in a can of this con- 
UpriGHT AND HorizonTAt Types. struction, which has the addi- 
tional feature of economy in the use of gasoline. 


volatile liquid in rubber mills or re 


This type of 
can may be used for any 
pair shops. 

The two smaller cuts illustrating, respectively, the upright 
and horizontal types of rubber cement pots constructed after 
the fashion of drinking vessels for poultry, permit only a small 
quantity of cement or gasoline to stand in the brush receptacle, 


thus minimizing the escape of fumes into the atmosphere. 
(McNutt Can Sales Co., Inc., 254 Church street, New York 
City.) 


A NEW METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 
When fires occur in chemicals, acids, or oils, they are usually 
marked by extremely high temperatures; so high, in fact, that 
water, even where it can be made to stay on the surface of the 


fire, is unable to extinguish it by cooling, as it is immediately 
vaporized by the heat and the vapor blown away by the wind or 
sucked away by the draft of the fire 
itself. But in most water, 


being heavier than the liquid, sinks to 


cases the 


2s 


4 QPEL uy oe 
- « 




















FIREFOAM ENGINE. HAND EXTINGUISHER. 


the bottom, where it can do no good. In fact, it usually does 
harm, as it spreads the burning liquids over a larger area. 

The method here described utilizes the well-known smothering 
ability of carbonic-acid gas. But in this method the gas is not 
left be blown away, but is held on the surface of the 


burning substance in the form of very minute bubbles in which 
} 


free to 


This mass is said to be an 
almost perfect non-conductor of heat. It is lighter than liquids 
If spread entirely over the 
off the supply of oxygen completely and 
quickly smother the blaze. When applied to solid substances it 
surface and kills the 


the carbonic-acid is confined. 


Las 
and, consequently, floats on them. 
surface it must cut 
coats the fire by preventing air from reach- 
ing it. (Foamite Firefoam Co., 200 Fifth avenue, New York 
City.) 

PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS FOR TIRES. 

This new outfit consists of a one-half horse-power electric air 
compressor, having a capacity of two cubic feet of free air per 
minute, together with a cylindrical pressed steel reservoir, 14 inches 
by 30 inches, mounted on three 
wheels and provided with a han- 
that the can be 
about as circumstances 
The reservoir holds suf- 


dle, so whole 
wheeled 
require. 
ficient air at one filling to inflate 
five average tires from flat to full 
from 40 to 
The outfit is complete 
cable, at- 
plug, pressure gage, 
safety valve, 25 feet of hose, tire 


pressure or ten tires 
80 pounds. 
with 


switch, electric 


tachment 





PorTABLE Air Pump. 


connector, and all necessary piping 
The motor operates on alternating current of 60 
The motor, gear train and 
compressor are enclosed in one housing. The motor and com- 
pressor are cooled by forced circulation of air through this com- 
mon housing, and the motor, gears and compressor, including 
cylinder walls and piston, are grease-lubricated. (Black & 
Decker Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Maryland.) 


and wiring. 
cycles or less and direct current. 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
COMPRESSED ASBESTOS SHEET PACKING. 

UE to the elimination of German competition, the manufac- 
ture of asbestos sheet packing of the Klingerit type is 

becoming an important division of rubber goods manufacture. 
The process here illustrated relates to the continuous manu- 
facture of joint-making material and consists in applying to one 
or both faces a surfacing material of finer quality or of different 

color. 
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composition of rubber 
such as be- 
121,772, 
material from a hopper e on or both 
calendering rolls E which may be heated to 


Qt@ 
0 


The material A, formed trom a plastic 
| 


and asbestos compressed and dried any manner, 


patent No 
one 


tween endless bands B as described in British 


receives surfacing 


! 
laces and 


passes to 








MACHINE FOR MAKING AsBESTOS PACKING. 


From the calender, the sheet passes between presser rollers and 

is wound up on the roller 4 shown at the right of the illustra- 

(Potter's Asbestos | and A. E. Stafford, Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, England. British patent No. 121,904.) 


CHICLE GUM-STRAINING MACHINE. 
this machine the melted chicle containing 
a continuous viscous stream from the 


In the operation of 


gn matter flows in 


hute down onto the surface of the rotating cylinder and is car- 





ried thereby under the rubber 
roller, the pressure of which 
squeezes the gum through the 


screen and perforations into the 
interior of the c 

From the interior of the cylin- 
der the is gathered by a 
spiral scraper and caused to flow 
out of the open end of the cylin- 
der through a hole in the plate, 
to the discharge spout 

The cylinder and scraper are 
heated to the required degree to 
facilitate this flow of the gum 
without heating it too hot. The 
impurities in the gum are not 
forced through the screen into 
the cylinder, but are picked up 
y the comparatively cold and more sticky yielding surface of the 
carried thereby until they are collected from 
(Karl E. 


ylinder. 


gum 














CHICLE STRAINER 


rubber roller and 
the surface of the roller by the scraper at the top. 
two-ninths to William 


Peiler, assignor of one-ninth to himself, 
4. Lorenz, both of Hartford, Connecticut; and six-ninths to 
Beechnut Packing Co., Canajoharie, New York. United States 
patent No. 1,296,112 See United States patent No. 1,296,- 
OMG. ) 
MACHINE FOR MAKING RUBBER STOCK. 
ay be built up of laminated strips, and en- 


this process. The machine illustrated 














luce solid tire stock, and comprises an 

— ordinary tubing machine 

| provided with a lam- 

inating die B through 

hicl the separated 

strips are forced and 

‘ eved between com- 

press rollers ( d D. 

S ae-S Pressure being applied 

» the mass in the tube 

é e strips are « 1 through the die into a region ot 
ver essurt e gas are excluded Furthermore, as the 
strips pass between the npression rollers, any remaining gas- 
pockets ar¢ ] and all hollows are flattened out so that 
the stock leaves t rolls free of pockets and entrapped fluids 


[June 1, 1919. 
(Thomas P. Little, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., both of 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. United States patent No. 


1,297,482.) 
MAKING GOLF BALLS. 

This patent relates to apparatus for molding elastic material 
and particularly golf or like balls of the form described in 
British patent cation No. 120,658. The mold sections 7, 
8, 13, 14 are provided with tapering radial pins 9 .. 14 which 
converge to a common center and 
are symmetrically disposed. Some 
of the pins may be long enough to 
support a hard core (1) to be 
embedded in the material (2) of 
the ball. In the construction 
shown, the mold consists of four 
sections, two (13, 14) of which 
form the equatorial part of the 
ball. When molded, the material is drawn off the pins, and the 
ball is completed as described in the above-mentioned specifica- 
tion. The mold may be used for a rubber composition, which 
is vulcanized therein, or for a composition which can be poured 
nto the mold and allowed to set. (W. J. Mellersh-Jackson, 28 
Southampton London. [Revere Rubber Co., 59 Reade 
street, British patent No. 121,239.) 


specin 




















Gotr-BaLt Motp 


Buildings, 
New York City.] 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


QO. 1,297,765 Retread Vulcanizer. P. H. Wilkinson, San Bernadino, 
N Calif 
1,298,124 he huilding machine W. C. Tyler, Racine, Wis., 
assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cx Akron, O. 
1,298,612. Repair vuleoni zer. C. T. White, Santa Barbara, assignor of 
¥; to G, E. White, Santa Cruz County, and % to W. E 
Mouck, Santa Barbara County—all in California 


1,298,621 Repair vulcanizer. J. H. Wright, Lebanon, M« 
1,298,644. Apparatus for the manufacture of electric cables. C. J. Beaver 
and E. A. Claremont, County of Chester, England. 
1,298,945. Expansible core for vulcanizing tires. J. P. Smith, Feel 
to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, 
1,299,535. Edge-trimming machine. R. Hazeltine, assignor to The Fisk 
ubber Co.—both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1,299,399.—Device for stripping lasts from boots. J. J. Kramer and H. 
Smerling, assignors to La Crosse Rubber Mills Co.—all of 
La Crosse, Wis. 
1,299,456. Apparatus for forming duplicate tire molds. B. Branville, New 
fork City. 
1,299,497 Machine fo: shaping tire covers. F. H. Mercer and H. F. H. 
Blease, Melksham, England. 
390,341. Tool-mounting for tire-machines. J. L. Butler, Akron, O., as- 


New York City. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


F. Goodrich Co., 
C. D. Hibbs, 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Machine for shaping tire covers. F. H. Mercer and H. F. H. 
Blease, Melksham, England. 
189,960 Tube-wrap ping machine. O. E. Heckman, Akron, O., U. S. A. 
Toledo. O., U. S. A. 
Ss. 


signor to The B. 


1,360,391 Core for tire casings. 


9,986. Mold for forming tires. W. D. McNaull, 
190,005. Rubberroating machine. A. Schwartz, Brookline. Mass., U. A. 
190,033. Tire-wrapping machine. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., 
Limite« Montreal, Que., assignee of C. B. Whittelsey, 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. 


190,33¢€ Machine for operating on heels having both leather and rubber 
parts. The United Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, Limited, 
Maisonneuve, Quebec, assignee of J. F. Standish, Winthrop, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








23,068 Machine for defiating pneumatic tires H. P. Kraft, 219 God- 
win avenue, Ridgewood, N. J., U. S. A (Not yet accepted.) 
12 ¢ Apparatus for making solid tires Henley’ s Telegrapt Works 
( ar =, id G ote 13 Blomfield street. London 
Wall, Lone u ravesend. 
7 \pparatys for Works 
Ce ind W tr . London 
Wall, Lor oa Gravesend, 
\pparatus for elegraph Works 
nd W street. London 
Wall. Lond: 1, Gravesend. 
414 Machine for « A. J. Welch, 

13 Woodla ! 
Tire mold } ‘ew York City, 

{ Ss. A 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


0 0,045 I nufactvre endless inner tubes. The Mercer Tire Co., 
N ssignee of H. Dech—both of Trent min OBR 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A TOY MONOPLANE THAT SOARS. 


interest in has stimulated the production 


i 1E 
of shall 


characteristics of the real airplane. The 


airplanes 


toys for the voungsters that have some of the 


one shown in the 


accompanying illustration, called the “Joy-Toy Soaring Mono- 


plane,” will ascend straight into the air for more 


than 100 feet and spiral back to the feet of the 





sender. It has wings of tough paper supported by 
on hardwood doweling, and these 
light holds 


A strong sling or 


light metal stays 


wings told up like a fan. <A spring 
them in position when spread. 


catapult has a broad rubber band with a ring for 


attaching to the monoplane, and the height to 
which the plane ascends depends on the power 
given it by the force exerted on this sling. The 


small sketches show the means of attaching the 




















l? 








rie Joy-Toy Soaring Morop.ane. 





sling and the position in which the monoplane is held when 
The air resistance holds the wings closed 
when they 


sending it into the air. 
until the plane has reached the top of its flight, 
automatically spread open. The direction of the toy 
regulated by adjusting the rudder, which is detachable. 
118 North La Salle street, Chicago, 


can be 

(The 

Evanston Supply Ce., Ill.) 
A WORK-SHOE WITH RUBBER SOLE. 

The tremendous increase in the cost of footwear has opened 
the way for the popularization of a work-shoe that can be 
marketed at a reasonable price, and that will give good value 
for the money paid. shoe which answers the requirements is 
illustrated here in so graphic a manner as to require but little 
further description. 

It has an upper of heavy with a lining of 
lighter duck, a sole of tough rubber, a fiber counter and insole, 
The rubber heel is of pneumatic con- 
constructed chambers which 


brown canvas, 
and a resilient box-toe. 
struction, with several specially 
draw in and eject air at every step, thus being lighter and more 












Finest Quality Special Fabric Toe Bax 
Pa ee Evins Hoary Sail Duck pte a om 


Fits the Heel 


\ 
Leather Soch \ 


/ Extra Hoowy 


Prevents drowing Composition filler 


Patented O 
Shock absorbing 
Preurnaty Heed 

Gry Rubber Faxing 
ind upper welded 
eh Nt Sr 
pressure wed: 
Grey Togsole 
Tue Hoop “Werks 





Rubberishd Cloth, Waterproof 


shoe is made on 


The 
Government 


resilient than the ordinary rubber heel. 


the Munson last, the shape approved by the for its 


and scout patterns, for 
children It is in all a 
(Hood Rubber 


blucher, men, 


and 


Army shoes, in regular lace, 


and youths, women, misses, 


most desirable shoe for the purposes intended. 
Co., W atertown, 


boys 


Massachusetts. ) 


AN AUTOMATIC INFLATING VALVE. 
garages and 
covered with rubber 


stations is 
to protect 


valve for use in service 


A new 


it from injury and at the same 
time prevent it from scratching 
or injuring the body of the 
automobile near which it may 
tires. An automatic 
com- 





be used when inflating 
feature against the 
pressed air, if for any reason the supply is not cut 
off when the use of the valve has ceased. This 


valve is made in four sizes from 5/16-inch to %4- 





guards escape of 


“SCHRADER UNI- 
VERSAL INFL. ATING 
VALVE. 


inch, and a patent has been applied for on the 


Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783-803 Atlantic avenue, 


York. ) 


device. (A. 

Brooklyn, New 
DETACHABLE RUBBER HEEL. 

\ cushion made in layers or lifts, on the 

of the mortise-and-tenon joint, is 


rubber heel two 


principle shown in the accom- 


panying sketch. One of the layers 
is permanently attached to the heel 
of the being 
detachable, is 
The two rubber parts 
made of grades of 
rubber if desired, the upper one 
receiving less wear than the tread 
The inventor who has 
patented the idea calls attention to the possibility of 
the sole or 















and the other, 
replaceable 


sh« e, 


COE 


WYK. GR 
y>> 





easily 
when worn. 


may be two 


yyy) 


RuBBER 














CLARKE HEEL. 


member. 


utilizing it in applying a rubber facing to 


a portion of the sole of a shoe. (Walter H. Clarke, 
Akron, Ohio.) 
A WESTERN NON-SKID TIRE. 
The tire shown herewith uses a double diamond 


tread to produce its non-skid feature. This tire is 
of the clincher type and is a new brand being manu- 
called the 


factured by a western concern. It is 
“South Bend” tire. (International India Rubber 
Corp., South Bend, Indiana.) 


A SPONGE-RUBBER 
TIRE FILLER. 





\ new substitute for the 
customary pneumatic tube in 
avtomobile tires is made of 


sponge rubber produced by a 
special process which toughens 
The 


as it is called, i 


it to withstand hard wear 
“Rubber Ace,” 
manufactured in different sizes 
to fit various tires It is 
for this tire filler that 


_— hI 
or crumpbie 


claimed 
it will not 
retain its 
not affected by 
cold The 
‘er guarantees its invention for one 
6100 South La Salle 


harden 


and will resiliency, 


while it is 





natural heat or 


manufactur 
Rul Chicago, Illinois 


Rubber O., street, 
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A RUBBER-LINED CASE FOR BOTTLES. of belt is also non-stretching, an important feature. (New York 
Those who are constantly traveling and require a water-proof Belting & Packing Co., New York City.) 
case for bottles s erested in the one illustrated here. —_— 
It is made in two styles, one of black patent leather and the NOVEL HOT-WATER BOTTLE 
other of tan pig goat- THAT FOLDS. 

[aa] skin. lined with a The needs of the traveler are the in- 
hecked water-proofed centive that spurs many inventors to 
al The bottles new efforts. The latest item of this sort 
which come with the 35 a folding hot-water bottle with syringe 
case are class in attached, the bottle, tubing, and pipe be- 
nickel holders with a re- "8 made in one piece. The tubing is of 
movable ca (Mark soft rubber, and is of the rapid-flow type. 
Cross. 404 Fifth avenue, The pipe is of semi-hard rubber. (G. 5S 
New York City Andrus, Akron, Ohio.) 








“TEST SPECIAL” 
RUBBER BELTING. 
A new kind of belting 


for machinery is made 





+ 


of specially woven cot- 








ton duck, thoroughly 











Cast , , , 
impregnated with rub- 
ber, and lcanized ler pressure sufficiently heavy to unite 
the plies i t elt impervious to moisture. This type 
i :, Lt Fotving Hot-Water Botrte ann SyRinceE 
REGENT KEDS—A NEW LINE OF SUMMER FOOTWEAR. 

\ ne ed illed the “Regent” has recently ap- prevent the foot from coming in close contact with the latter. 
peared, 4 d gher grade than the ordinary rubber- The sole is vulcanized to the upper by the pressure-cure process. 
soled ca i ling The models are Half Louis heel pump and 9-inch Bal, rubber lifts on heels; & 

de at ‘ ~ S de nd have cee enhhee > smch Ral : ’ , . hI } 
made , d luck and have white rubber soles. inch Bal, misses’ pump, and men’s Bal and Oxford, rubber heels. 


( 
7 


@2e6 


@® 





InFant’s Boor. Women’s 9-Incn Bat Men’s Bat. 

The line includes a number of models not shown above, includ- 
ing Oxfords and Bals for men and women and an infant’s ankle- 
(The United States Rubber Co., New York City.) 


The heel varieties are made with a combination steel and fiber 
shank to support the arch of the foot, and there is a ground 
I he fiber insole and the rubber outsole to strap pump. 


cork filling 
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A “MINNOW” BAIT FOR BASS. 
For deep-water fishing, especially for bass in mid-summer, in 
northern lakes, a new “plug” has been devised which sinks and 
dives and has an active swimming or wiggling movement, en- 





Tue Heppon “Deep-O-Diver” Bart. 


hanced by a rubber “pork rind” attachment. This bait has a 
double-hook equipment, weighs only 2/3-ounce, and is 2% inches 
long. It is made in four color combinations, one being a red- 


scale finish. (James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Michigan.) 


A NEW SWIMMING GLOVE. 
A swimming glove intended to prevent the entrance of water 
between the glove and the hands of the swimmer, has its outer 





edge provided with a continuous 
web formed with a flange which 
connects, by means of ribs, with 
the fingers. When the fingers of 
the hand are spread, the spaces be- 
tween act like the web of a duck’s 
foot to resist the water and thus 
offer an effectual means of mak- 
ing progress. 

The glove is formed of elastic 
material, preferably rubber, and 
the wrist portion has a_ rubber 
band at its outer end to prevent 
the entrance of water. When the 














EckMAN SwiMM1inc-GLove, 


fingers are brought together, the resistance to the water is very 
slight during the return swimming stroke. The glove is easily 
adjusted. (John W. Eckman, Decatur, Illinois.) 


VACUUM CLEANER WITH RUBBER BELT. 

An electrically driven vacuum cleaner is pictured here, having 
a %-inch round driving belt of rubber and rubber-tired wheels 
at front and back. The belt drives the spiral brush direct from 
a simple and durable large carrier wheel. This brush is divided 
and by its wide opening, the end vents, and the large center 
vent, it is possible to 
clean dust from _base- 
board cracks and pick up 
pieces of strong and 
larger articles of rubbish 
without the inconven- 
ience of getting them 
wound around the brush. 
The brush itself is ad- 
justable to suit the 
special requirements of 
the surface to be cleaned. 
This adjustment is facil- 
itated by the special at- 
tachments which come 
with the cleaner. 

This motor has a trip- 
lever, foot-operated, for 
starting and _ stopping. 
All of the electrical con- 
nections are contained in 
the motor housing and “Amertca” CLEANER 
the handle is of non- 
shock-enameled wood. This handle can be adjusted and fastened 
at any desired angle. (The Wise-McClung Manufacturing Co., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio.) 





AN ADJUSTABLE CRAVAT. 

Dealers in men’s furnishings will be interested in a new type 
of cravat called the “Tieze.” The particular featire is the sub- 
stitution of a strip of elastic webbing for 
the narrow strip of material which passes 
around the back of the collar. When a 
cravat having this elastic insert is put in 
position to be tied, the elastic permits it 










to be drawn down and knotted with ease. 
It can then be released and will adjust 
itself snugly. Another specialty of novel 
interest made by the same company is 
A WEIGHTED RUBBER SOLE. 

One of the disadvantages of the life- 
saving suits of the modern type is that the 
heavy metal soles of the feet have no re- 


Vi 


Ip 





NN) 





siliency and possess a tendency to bend 
beneath the weight of the wearer if he 
happens to step on some hard object, such 





as a stone under water. 
To overcome this handicap a new sole 





WN) 


has been devised, made of rubber heavily 


compounded with litharge. The inner side “Treze” CRavat. 
is of fabric, like the interior of a rubber 
boot. This is known as the “High Gravity Sole.” The “Dread- 


naught” safety suit described in our issue of October 1, 1918, is 
said to be equipped with these weighted rubber soles 

The “High Gravity Sole” and the “Tieze’’ cravat are the 
product of the same inventor. (Bull’s Eye Rubber Co., 131-135 
Harris avenue, Long Island City, New York.) 


A TRUCK TIRE THAT WITHSTANDS STRAIN. 

\ truck tire is represented in the accompanying illustration 
which is made with base, sub-base, and tread fused in one piece 
by a special process. The channel 
lips of the base are shorter than 
in some types of solid tires, but it 
is claimed by the manufacturer 
that the bond between the rubber 
and the steel rim is so strong 





that a laboratory test in which 100 
a a a tons hydraulic pressure were ex- 
erted against the unsupported tire- 
walls failed to dislodge the tread. At the same time. although 
the tire was much distorted during the test, it regained its normal 
size and shape when the pressure was removed. (The McGraw 
Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Palestine, Ohio. ) 


BLACK AND WHITE IN COMBINATION. 

Nearly all the rubber footwear manufacturers are now pro- 
ducing lines of white rubber, which seem to have caught the 
fancy of the public. The 
various standard styles 
and shapes are being 
duplicated in white. 

A decided novelty in 
this line, however, is the 
“Lytton,” a lumberman’s 
shoe with white rubber 
upper, heel, and sole, and 
black leather top and 
white celluloid eyelets. 





The upper and top are 
attached by four rows of st sieeiesctieie italia Wariiie 
stitching, and the whole 

forms an article which commends itself by its novelty and at- 
tractiveness. (The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada.) 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America, Inc. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HE Quarterty Meetine of the Board of Directors was held 
at the Union League Club, New York City, May 9, 1919, 
with the following attendance: 

Homer E. Sawyer, president. Directors: Harry T. Dunn, Sen- 
eca G. Lewis, John Morgan, John A. Lambert, William J. Kelly, 
John S Davol, C. W. McLaughlin, G. W 
Henne Henry C. Pearson, Frederic C 
Hood, George B. Hodgman. Secretary, H. S. Vorhis. Also by 
special invitation, Colonel H. Stuart Hotchkiss 

It was voted to purchase $10,000 of Victory Loan notes and to 
appropriate $5,000 toward supporting the work of the National 
Industrial Board, of which the Association is a member 

The following firm and associate members were elected: 


Lowman, Charles J. 
Former presidents: 


MEMBERS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
Bigelow, Minneap- 


FirM 
The Archer Cord Tire & Rubber Co., W. F 
olis, Minnesota 
Curtis Tire & Rubber Co., Curtis R. Gray, Muskegon, Michigan 
M. S. Ackles, Fulton, Illinois 


Kline, Canton, Ohio (factory at 


Lincoln Highway Tire Co., 

Monarch Rubber Co., G. F 
Hartville, Ohio) 

Semple Rubber Co., C. H 
Tire Ce 


loughby, Ohio 


Semple, Trenton, New Jersey 
Standard Firestone, or T. A. Palmer, Wil- 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
W. A. Eden, Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Mon- 


treal, Quebec 


~ 


Canada, 
The associate membership of E. O. Cummings was transferred 
to firm membership in the name of W. H. Cummings and Sons, 


60 Harrison street, New York City 


ASSOCIATION REPRESENTED AT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MEETING. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce ot 


the United States of America held at St. Louis, April 28 to May 
1, 1919, brought together 2,500 business leaders from all parts of 
the country and was one of the most important gatherings of 


this nature ever held Among other resolutions, the following 





that is of particular interest was adopted 
NO. 11—HIGHWAYS 
That highways are an integral part of our nation’s system of 
transportation has been emphasized by the war, and an enormous 
development ts at so important as to require a comprehen- 


sive nati der which federal appropriations for high- 





wavs will be applied to national needs for interstate commerce, 
agriculture, postal delivery, common defense and general welfare 
Frar \. Seiberling is chairman of the Highways Committee 
which has given this question extended study. Mr. Seiberling 
and Secretary \ s were delegated to represent the rubber 
indust 
NEW CLASSIFICATION OF RUBBER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
That the industry may be better informed concerning rubber 
ex ts and import he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce has adopted the following classification schedules for use 
in e monthly summaries published by the Department of 
Comme 
EXPORT SCHEDULE 
4) Rt eR AND RELATED GUMS AND MANUFA 
( N\ ( Com Y 
; R 2 and i, fit f at 
4 j 
S - 
4 and S 
403 Roots 
40 = es | : s 
; + r 


Code No. 


400106 
40020 
40030 


40040 


40110 


40230 
40240 
40290 
40300 


49600 








40920 


4693 
40940 
40950 


404, 


406. 


407. 


409. 


400. 


401. 


402. 


Druggists’ sundries and medical and surgical goods. (This 
will include: air goods, including bed pans, beds, cushions 
for invalids, operating cushions, life preservers and _ pil- 
lows, water bottles and bags, fountain and bulb syringes, 
sets and atomizers; sheets and sheeting, including hos- 
pital sheeting, blankets, pillow cases, bandages, aprons, 
basins, bath tubs; miscellaneous goods and catheters, 
finger-cots, surgeons’ gloves, pouches, sponges, stoppers, 
torniquets, tubes, tubing, urinals.) 

Hard rubber goods, including electrical supplies, combs, etc. 
Battery jars and covers. 

Electrical supplies and other than battery jars. 
Combs and other hair goods. 
All other (sheet, moldings, pipe stems, rods and tubes). 

Tires and tire tubes. 
Pneumatic casings 
Pneumatic casings, all 

aeroplane). 
Pneumatic tubes for automobiles. 
Pneumatic tubes, all other (bicycle, motorcycle, airplane). 
Solid tires—automobile and motor truck tires. 
Solid tires—all other. 

Waterproof cloth and clothing (rubberized). 

Waterproof cloth, including carriage cloth and auto top- 
ping (rubberized). 

Waterproofed wearing apparel (rubberized). 

(For waterproof clothing not rubberized, see “Textiles 
20, 21, 26, 27."") 

Other manufacturers of rubber. 

Belting, including transmission, 
belting of rubber or balata. 

Hose, including braided, molded, cotton rubber-lined, 
wire wound, air-brake, fire, garden, submarine, 
vacuum, steam, suction, water, car-heating, and lining 
or cotton jacket for cotton rubber-lined hose, 

Packing 

Seles and heels. 

Rubber thread 

Ali other rubber goods (including brake linings, buffers, 
cord, friction tape, gaskets and washers, gasket tub- 
ing, splicing compound, mats, matting, mold work, 
roll covering, rubber springs, tubing, valves, cables, 
cement, insulating compounds, etc.). 


for automobiles. 


other (bicycle, motorcycle and 


conveyor and elevator 


IMPORT SCHEDULE. 
RuBBER AND RELATED GUMS AND MANUFACTURES OF 


anp CoM™MopITy. 
Rubber, crude or unmanufactured. 
Rubber, crude, wild. 
Rubber, crude, plantation. 
Guayule. 
Jelutong. 


CLAss 


























Rubber, reclaimed and scrap, fit only for remanufacture 
Reclaimed 
Scrap and d 
Guttas and « crude or unmanufactured 
Balata 
Chicle 
Crud 
Refined 
For chewing gum—see confectionery.) 
Cutt lé 
Gu 
Other guttas 
Boots and shoes (includes boots, shoes and overshoes, 
and canvas shoes with rubber soles) 
Druggists’ sundries and medical and surgical goods 
(This clude: air goods, including bed pans, beds, 
ishion r invalids, operating cushions, life pre- 
servers and pillows; water bottles and bags, fountain 
T Ib syringes, sets and atomizers; sheetings, in- 
I | sheetings, blankets, pillow cases, 
F basins, bath tubs; miscellaneous 
d eters, finger-cots, surgeons gloves, 


stoppers, tourniquets, tubes, tubingc 


including electrical supplies, combs 
goods, sheet mouldings, pipe stems, 
thing (rubberized) 
iding carriage cloth and aut 


ther vegetable fiber of which 
of chief value 


n > yr mohair, etc 

Waterproof wearing apparel (rubberized) 

(For waterproof clothing not rubberized, see ‘‘Textiles.’’) 

( posed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which 
cotton is the material of chief value 

Composed of silk, etc 

Composed of wool or mohair, etc 

Composed of linen, hemp, or ramie 


manufactures of rubber 
Belting, including transmission, conveyor and elevator 








belting containing rubber or balata 

Hose, including braided, molded, cotton rubber-lined, 
wire-wound, brake, fire, garden, pneumatic, sub- 
marine, vVact steam, suction, water, and lining or 
cotton jacket for cotton rubber-lined hose 

Packing 

Soles and heels 

Rubber thread 
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All other rubber goods (including brake linings, buffers, 
cord, friction tape, gaskets and washers, gasket tub- 
ing, splicing compound, mats, matting, mold work, 
roll covering, rubber springs, tubing, valves, cables, 
cement, insulating compounds, etc.). 

(For insulated wire—see “‘Wire."’) 


OUTING DATE CHANGED. 

The Outing Committee announces that in order to secure the 
desired accommodations the annual outing will be held on June 
24, 1919, instead of June 17, as previously announced. The place 
will be the Seaview Golf Club, at Absecon, adjoining Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

The Outing Committee is extremely fortunate in 
one of the finest and best equipped clubs in the country for the 
outing, and in a location that will be central for the entire 
membership. 


40990. 


securing 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS AGREE TO CRUDE RUBBER CHARGE. 

The following manufacturers have signed the agreement to 
pay the Rubber Association 3 cents per 100 pounds on all crude 
rubber purchased by them: 


Cortland Tire & Rubber Co. 

Dreyfus Co., A. 

Duratex Co., The. 

Eureka Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
ne. 


Pioneer Rubber Mills. 

Polson Rubber Co., The 

Schacht Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Zee-Zee Rubber Co. 


OVERLAND FREIGHT RATES REDUCED. 

George F. Hichborn, chairman of the Traffic Committee, an- 
nounces that transcontinental rates from the Pacific coast on 
carloads of crude rubber have been reduced to $1 per hundred- 
weight and to $2.25 per hundredweight in less than carloads, these 
rates effective May 29, 1919. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF TIRE DIVISIONS DISCUSS 
EXCISE TAXES. 

A joint meeting of the Executive Committees of the Pneumatic 
and Solid Tire Manufacturers’ Divisions was held May 14, 1919, 
at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, A. G. Partridge pre- 
siding. The following were present: 

George M. Stadelman, chairman, Pneumatic Tire Manufactur- 
A. G. Partridge, chairman Solid Tire Manufactur- 
ers’ Division; H. C. Miller, Joseph C. Weston, W. W. Duncan, 
Maurice Switzer, T. S. Lindsey, A. H. Peterson, Horace De Lis- 
ser, R. T. Griffiths, Seneca G. Lewis, John A. Kearns, J. E. Baum, 
and H. S. Vorhis, secretary; by special invitation, M. L. Hemin- 
way and W. C. Arthur 

The following members of the Special Committee on the Excise 
Tax on Tires and Tire Accessories were present: F. C. Van 
Cleef, Bernard M. Robinson, Kennedy M. Thompson, C. L. Lan- 
don, and J. C. Weston 

Important matters relating to the excise taxes on tires and 


ers’ Division; 


accessories were discussed and definite action taken toward modi- 
fying certain features. 

It was voted that the Excise Tax Committee be increased from 
seven to twelve members and that the following companies be 
invited to name representatives: Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Hood 
Rubber Co., Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Empire Rubber & Tire Corp., 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
DeLisser was appointed a member of the Executive 


l 


Horace 
Committee of the Pneumatic Tire Manufacturers’ Division, suc- 
ceeding H. L. McClaren, resigned. 

The next meeting of the 
vision and the Solid Tire Manufacturers’ Division will be held 
at the Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 23, 1919, 
at 2.30 p. m. 


COMMENT ON TREASURY REGULATIONS RELATING TO EXCISE 


Pneumatic Tire Manufacturers’ Di- 


TAXES ON TIRE AND TIRE ACCESSORIES. 
May 14, 1919. 
To firm members of The Rubber Association of America: 
The special c nittee appointed in the matter of the Federal excise 
tax on the sales of tires. inner tubes, parts and accessories, submits the 
following comment with reference to Regulations 47 approved under date 


reasury Department, a copy of which regulations 


of May 1, 1919, by the T 


is sent you by this mail. Of these regulations the following articles affect 
particularly the manufacturer of automobile tires, inner tubes, parts and 
accessories, and should be carefully studied by every such manufacturer: 


Articles 1-16, Inctustve. Artictes 34-53, IncLusive. 

Certain of these articles seem to require special comment or explana- 
tion, since they appear to be in either real or apparent conflict with a 
portion of the contents of the letter of March 11, 1919, issued by The 
Rubber Association. Treasury Department Regulations 47, taken in con- 
nection with the contents of this letter, should be considered as supersed- 
ing and replacing the letter of March 11, 1919. 


I. BASIS OF TAX. 
Articles 3, 4 anp 34 oF ReGuLations 47. 


It is recommended that the tax be billed as a separate item and not 
included in the price of the article. Articles 3 and 4 of Regulations 47 
stipulate the method to be followed in determining the on which 
the tax is to be computed. As stated in article 34, the tax on sales at 
wholesale is based on the actual price for which the article is sold, and on 
sales at retail is based on the average price at which the manufacturer 
sold the same article at wholesale during the preceding month. No cash 
discounts can be deducted in computing the price on which the tax is 
payable. 

The law 
on the actual amount of the 
or more wholesale prices, as for instance manufacturers who sell at one 
price to jobbers and distributers, and at another price to retail dealers. 
[hus if a manufacturer sells a given tire for $50 to a jobber, the tax 
would be $2.50, but if the same tire were sold to a dealer for $60, the 
tax would be $3. Thus, this same tire from this same manufacturer 
would, if sold through the dealer at $60, get to the consumer with $3 
tax, but if sold at $50 through the jobber, it would get to the consumer 
with a $2 tax. The many disadvantages to the manufacturer of such a 
course and the obvious unfairness to the dealer are quite apparent. 

Therefore, in that the tax products 
of rubber manufacturers may be uniform in 
whether the goods are distributed by a manufacturer direct to a dealer 
or through the intermediate channel of a jobber or distributer, it is sug- 
gested that all products of sold to the wholesale 
trade be sold on the same price base and that in the case of jobbers or 
distributers to whom extra allowed in fact not as dis- 
counts on the sale price of the article, but as reimbursement for storage, 
delivery and other services rendered in behalf of the manufacturer, such 
payment to the 


basis 


requires that as to wholesale sales, taxes shall be collected 
sale price. Many manufacturers have two 


order paid by the consumer on 


each case, regardless of 


rubber manufacturers 


discounts are 


extra discounts be regarded as a commission or service 


jobber, and that they be paid by the issuing of a credit memorandum to 
the jobber, or by other suitable method which will make the extra discount 


transaction with the jobber or distributer one separate from the sale of 
the article. 
Commissions to agents and other expenses of sale are not deductible 


If articles are sold at the factory and the freight charges 
paid by the buyer as a 


from the price. 
factory to the 
specific item, or if they are sold delivered 
to be paid by the purchaser, such charges need not be included as part of 
but if the manufacturer sells goods at a delivered 
is not entitled to make any deduc- 


delivery are 
at a sum less freight charges 


from the point of 


the price of the goods; 
price and himself pays the freight, he 
tion on account of the inclusion in the price of freight charges. If the 
increased to cover the tax, the tax is on such in- 


price of an article is 


creased price. 
II. ADJUSTMENTS, REPLACEMENTS AND EXCHANGES. 
ARTICLE 5 oF REGULATIONS 47 

Where adjustments, exchanges or replacements of tires and tubes are 
made by the manufacturer thereof with others than the manufacturers, 
producers or importers of the automotive vehicles enumerated in the 
Section 990, Subdivision 1 and 2 (except where the goods were not 
originally tax-paid—see second paragraph below), the tax charged the cus 


tuiner should be computed on the exact amount, if eny, paid by the customer 
for the tires and tubes delivered by the manufacturer in making the 
adjustment, exchange or replacement Thus, where a customer returns 


manufacturer gives the customer a $50 


customer a 


for adjustment a $50 tire and the 
from the 





tire, allowing $25 for the old tire, and receives 


differential of for the new tire given in adjustment, the tax charged 
istomer should be $1.25 or 5 per cent of the $25 (the amount 


paid by the customer). 
In opposition to the former verbal ruling of which you were advised on 





it has now 








page 6 of the letter of March 11, 1919, the Treasury Departm 


ruled that where tires and tubes, on which at the time of the original 
sale the tax was not paid, are adjusted, exchanged, or replaced, the tax 
to be then paid shall be based on the full price of the tire or tube 
delivered in the adjustment, replacement or exchange. Thus, if a $50 
tire sold prior to February 25, 1919, were presented for adjustment in 
March, 1919, and replaced by a $50 tire for which the manufacturer 
received $25, a tax of $2.50 (i. e., 5 per cent of $50 instead of 5 per cent 


of $25, the price received) must be paid to the Government. 
It appears to this committee quite impracticable and impossible for tire 
not tires and tubes 


manufacturers to determine whether or returned for 


adjustment were or were not tax-paid at the time of their original sale 
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H this « mittee is taking immediate steps 

a return by the Treasury Department to its original 
e tax returnable on all its, exchanges or 

C t whether the ig sale was made before 


exact amount, if any, 





1919, shall be based on 
rer by the customer for the article given in adjust- 


7 oF ReGuvtations 47 





ted it in paragraph VI hereof, the sale of tires, 


to ytive vehicle manufacturers is tax-exempt, 





emption applies to cases where taxable parts or 
e manutacturer ft such parts or accessories to 
Ss, or accesso 


¢ manufacturer buys articles such as rims, 











es h at the e of purchase, in 

sable for the performance of their intended 

be riginally paid to the Government by the 

ar accessory If in such a case tire or 
1) reimburses the part or accessory manufac- 


) resells the part or accessory as a component 
! nanufacturer 








ar tacture tire or tube 
e Government for the amount of such tax so 
r r tube manufacturer must, however, return to 
ar nt of tax based on the price for which he sub- 
1 e of s anufacture of w said part 

" ponent part. 

the tire r tube manufacturer for the tax 
anufacturer of the part or accessory will 
manufacturer keeps such records and 

S rignt t t exe tion 
é Articl ¢ f the regulations 47, a pur- 
sories annot make claim to the Government 
h t a nt of su tax and unless he actually 
med, it will therefore be observed that 
t the mat tacturer Ww furnish him with 
the tax a a eparate iter Likewise 
1 nt, g etc., t accessory kit assemblers 
< iracter s 1 s wv the tax as a separate 
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Ars Re 47 

: S sions 1, 2 as when sold 
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sa ta The 
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ULTIMATE USE AS AFFECTING TAXABILITY 

AR ‘ Re LA ns 47 
ar t ar 1 c taxa e 
t $ as irt or accessory for 
at Sect s ns and 2 
r r t 1 se \ r ¢ that where 
1 ar ‘ . ‘ I s loes 
P the t $ rea e tr wner through an 
: at the original s fs tires by the 
c $s Lif t t 4 r t t pr nciple 
at t ge t and t t part ge three of 
W tires ar s t i ealer and the dealer 
t t i r cannot 
ain t the ta n su tires should 
VI. SALES TO MANUFACTURERS 
AR : 4 Re ATIONS 47 

akes i ir tt all sa t tires, tubes, parts 
t $ t ecessarily exempt from tax. 
a ‘ e articles sold are for use, and are 
act r 4 t r prod tion f new 
repla ent nder ntract of guaranty Sales 
swrer for any other use are taxable It is suggested that 

ferr ‘ ‘ s art ¢ worded as follows 


Referring to the Federal Excise Tax Law it is hereby certified that the 
articles covered by this order or contract of sale are to be used by the 
undersigned exclusively in the manufacture or production of new cars. 

(Signature of Purchaser.) 
SUPPLEMENTAL COMMENT ON EXCISE TAXES. 
May 20, 1919. 
To firm members of The Rubber Association of America: 

In accordance with the intention expressed in our circular letter of 
May 14, the special committee appointed in the matter of the Federal 
excise tax secured a hearing before the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and other officials of the Department, on Thursday, May 15. Doubtful 
questions affecting the rubber industry were presented as formal inquiries 
to the Commissioner, and as a result of the conference the committee 
gathered some impressiens relative to possible future changes in the 
regulations which it is deemed advisable to pass on to members of the 
Association with the full understanding, however, that there is no authori- 
tative basis fur procedure in respect to the tax other than the law itself 
or the rulings of the Department as set forth in Regulations 47. 

The committee’s interpretation of Regulations 47 as set forth in the 
letter of May 14 seems to be correct, and there is no reason to believe 
that these interpretations will be modified except as subsequent regulations 
or Treasury Decisions may furnish a basis for a modification, The com- 
mittee was led to believe that certain modifications might be made, and 
these possible modifications are given for the information of members of 
the Association, referring in each case to the title number under which 
the subject in question was treated in the letter of May 14. 

I, BASIS OF TAX. 

The committee presented to the Department the impracticability of basing 

upon the average wholesale price of the month immediately 











Department has under consideration changing the regu- 
lations so as to make the basis of the tax in retail sales the average price 
at which the manufacturer sold the same article at wholesale during the 





second month preceding the month during which the retail sale was made. 
If this modification is made, retail sales in May, for instance, will be 


based upon the average wholesale price for March. 
II, ADJUSTMENTS, REPLACEMENTS AND EXCHANGES. 
The committee strongly pressed the justice and advisability of a return 


to the informal ruling on this subject given to the committee in March, 


1919, and set forth in the letter of March 11, under which the tax in 
istments, replacements and exchanges was to have been 








based upon the actual price, if any, paid to the manufacturer for the 
ew tire r inner tube delivered in the transaction of adjustment, re- 
placement or exchange It will be noted that such a modification of 
Article 5 of Regulations 47 would be important as affecting adjustments, 
‘ ( ents, or exchanges of tires and tubes sold prior to February 25, 

eforc, tax-free. The Department took the matter under advisement. 


III. TAXABLE PURCHASES BY TIRE AND TUBE MANUFACTURERS. 
The committee was given to understand that a supplemental regulation 

or Tre: y Decision was in contemplation by the Department, modifying 

he provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of Regulations 47. It seems probable 


‘ 











that a supplemental regulation will provide that manufacturers of tires, 
t es and accessories may purchase tax free, for use in the m: ifacture 
of their products, articles otherwise taxable, and that such purchasers 
will be req 1 at stated intervals to furnish a report as to the dis- 

ition of articles so purchased. On the basis of this ref the tax 
vill be payable on articles so purchased and not used by the purchaser 


of his products. Such a ruling would probably place 
»f tires, tubes and accessories in the same position as 


with reference to tax-exempt purchases and procedure 





exemption. 
IV. SALES TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
It was not indicated that any change would be made in the regulations 
with reference to sales to the Government. 
Vv. ULTIMATE USE AS AFFECTING TAXABILITY. 
cation will be made in the 





There is no reason to believe that a mo 
regulations affecting the interpretation under this title in the letter of 
he point that where sales 





May 14. The committee, however, pressed 
direct by a manufacturer were non-taxable, the same 





sales of the same articles through an intermediary, such 
jobber. The suggestion was taken under advisement but 





given for anticipating a change in the regulations. 
VI. SALES TO MANUFACTURERS. 

The certificate suggested under Title VI of the letter of May 14 was 
informally approved by the Department. As indicated under Title III 
above, a supplemental ruling is probable, providing that where an order 
or contract of sale is covered by this certificate, the sale shall be tax-free, 
and further providing for a report by the purchaser at stated intervals 
rclative to his use of the articles purchased tax-free. A tax will be 
levied upon such articles as are shown by this report to Lave been used 
by the purchaser other than in the production of articles of his manu- 
facture. 

It appe 
taxable under the law, made from February 25 to May 1, the date of the 





that the Government will take position that any sales 
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issuance of Regulations 47, will be taxable in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Regulations 47. 

A form of “Proof of Exportation” to meet the provisions of Article 43 
of Regulations 47 was submitted by the committee. This form will be 
compared by the Department with suggested forms submitted by Exporters’ 
Associations and others and an approved form will be adopted and issued. 

The committee cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that the Internal 
Revenue Department refuses to be committed by any informal opinions 
given in conference, and this special report of the committee is made 
only for the purpose of giving all members of the Association the benefit 
of information in the possession of the committee. While the report 
may serve to prepare the members of the Association for possible sup- 
plemental rulings. no member should, without fully realizing the risk, 
proceed in regard to the excise tax upon any other basis than is found 
in the law itself or in Regulations 47 as they now stand. Regulations 47 
in their present form furnish the only authoritative interpretation of the 
law as far as the Treasury Department is concerned, and no alteration is 
authoritative unless made by a formal written Treasury Decision. 

The committee will supplement its reports to the Association as the 
occasion may demand. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

The Druggists’ Sundries Division will meet on June 10 and 11 
at the Yale Club, New York City. 

W. J. Kelly, chairman of the Special Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, volunteered to solicit subscriptions from the rubber 
trade for the Salvation Army drive of last month. While 
no specific sum was allotted, the rubber industry responded 


generously. 





A COURSE FOR RUBBER FACTORY FOREMEN. 

The Mechanical Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, is conducting a 
three-month course in production methods, for the benefit of 
rubber factory foremen. This course is under the direction of 
the Business Training Corporation of New York, and is edited 
by John E. Calder, M. E. There are six text-books and a 
series of six lectures delivered at intervals. The course is 
intended to give each foreman new ideas and advanced instruc- 


+ 


tion as to the best and most efficient manner oi handling his 


daily production problems 


TESTING OF TEXTILE MATERIALS. 


HE METHODS for examining and testing fibers and tex- 
tile fabrics as conducted at the Bureau of Standards, are 
given under the above title in Circular of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards No. 41 (third edition), from which the following abstracts 
are taken 
TENSILE STRENGTH AND LOAD-STRETCH RELATIONS. 

These determinations are made by tests upon single strands 
or upon skeins. The instruments employed in these tests are 
of the dead-weight type, 
and stress is uniformly 
applied by motor or by 
water pressure. All tests 





are performed under 
standard atmospheric 
conditions, the yarn or 
tissue being wound at 
least three times around 
a 3%-inch drum securely 
held at each end. The 
testing length between 
center of drums is six 
inches and the pulling 
jaws travel at the rate 
of 12 inches per minute. 
DRY WEIGHT. 

Bone-dry weighings are 

made in the oven illus- Oven ror Drymnc Test SpectMENs. 

















trated. A motor-driven 
fan circulates the atmos- 





. 
phere in the oven to in- 
sure uniformity of heat. 


The sample to be weighed 





is placed in one of 
ten small baskets carried 
by a chain. This chain 
may be turned by a 
wheel outside the oven, 
bringing each basket suc- 
cessively into such posi- 
tion that it may be trans- 
ferred to a hook sus- 
pended from one end of 











the balance by means of 
another hook operated 
Oven FoR MAKING Dry WEIGHINGS from the outside of the 
drying-oven. 
FABRICS, 
Some of the determinations made upon fabrics are: weight, 
tensile strength and load-relations, percentage of fiber composi- 
tion, thread count, yarn number or size, folding endurance, etc. 


FOLDING ENDURANCE, 
Some materials are subjected in actual use to considerable 
folding. In such cases, folding endurance tests will show to 


what extent they may 


ye expected to resist deterioration from 
this cause 


The folding test is 





made upon a_ special- 
ly constructed machine 
which registers the num- 
ber of alternate folds the 
specimen endures before 
breaking under a given 
constant tension. The de- 
termination is made in 
the standard atmosphere 
upon a test strip 15 mm. 
(19/32-inch) wide and 
95 mm. (334 inches) 














long. The number of 
double folds made before MACHINE FoR TESTING FoLpinc 
rupture occurs is re- ENDURANCE. 
ported. By a _ double 

fold is meant that the sample is folded flat upon itself, then 
opened and folded at the same point upon itself in the reverse 
direction. A constant tension of 1,000 grams (35 ounces avoir- 
dupois) is applied during the folding operation and the double 
folds are made at a rate of 200 per minute. 

WASTE MATERIAL DEALERS MOVE TO NEW YORK. 

About June 1, 1919, the headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers, formerly at 185 Summer street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, will be established in a suite of offices 
on the eleventh floor of the Times Building, Times Square, New 
York City. The formal opening, with a reception for members 
will take place on Monday, June 16, which is the day preceding 
the regular quarterly association meeting. 

Charles M. Haskins, the secretary, has severed his connection 
with the “Commercial Bulletin,” and will henceforth devote his 
entire time to the association. Plans are under way looking to 
the establishment of a mercantile credit service which will be 
of great service to members. 
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S. A. E. Adopts Standards Recommended by 
Tire and Rim Division. 


Automobile En- 


T the annual meeting of the Society of 
gineers, held February 5, 1919, recommendations of the 


lire and Rim Division of the Standards Committee were 
approved for final presentation to the voting members of the 
society. The following S. A. E. Standards were adopted by the 
ietter allot vhic] ed \pril 5 
SOLID TIRE SECTIONS. 
Mir 1 Total 
. sect al Are of 
\ R er, Square I es 
16.7 





The a e table is in complete accord with the schedule 
worked out and adopted by the Solid Tire Division, War Serv- 
e Committee of the Rubber Industry of the U. S. A. These 
areas include the hard and soft rubber used in solid tires. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK TIRES. 


Tire I ens Wheel Dimensions. 
— — — ——E——Ee —~ 
Nominal Sectional Wheel Widths of 

Diameter, Inches Widths, Inches. Diameter, Inches. Felloes, Inches 

] 4 6 2u% 

10 5 6 4% 

6 zu 12 2% 

16 5 12 4 

20 314 16 2M 

20 5 16 4% 

24 , 20 2% 

8 24 2M 
Wheel diameters shall be 4 inches less than the nominal tire 


finished tire is to be 2 


wheel felloe is to be in accordance 
standard truck tire practice and the 
This 


standards for in- 


The height of the inches for 
The width of the 


present S. A. E. 


diameters 
all sizes 
with the 


rim diameter tolerances will be plus 0.005, minus zero. 


will make all the former or present S. A. E 


dustrial truck tire sizes null and void. 
BASE BANDS FOR SOLID TIRES. 
Ras gations 
Limits 
Siz \ I iB ( N D I G F. 
5 4 4 4 8 0.191 3 7/1€ 39/16 1/16 
4 2 4 1/3 8 0.196 3 59/64 41/16 9/128 
7 7/8 l 6 90.18 4 59/64 §1/16 9/128 
¢ 7 6 7/8 0.185 5 59/64 61/16 9/128 
7 7 7 7/8 ¢ 6 0.19 6 59/64 71/16 9/128 
g 7 8 7/8 64 7/1€ 4 196 7 27/32 8 5/64 
0 7/8 7,8 + $ 7/16 30 0.196 9 27/32 10 5/64 
Q > 64 6 0.197 11 27/32 12 5/64 
4 g 47,8 64 16 7 0.197 13 27/32 14 5/64 
The above dimensions conform to the recommended series of 


with the base bands 


Committee of 


lid tire sizes and are in accordance 


recommended and adi 


the Rubber Industry of the U. S. A. 


pted by the War Service 


The recommended bands 




















Base BaNnps For Souip TIREs. 
relate to corrugated mill sections and it is optional with tire 


manufacturers to use either mill corrugated or dovetail facings, 


as the same general dimensions apply to bands with either 


facing 


BASE BANDS FOR INDUSTRIAL TRUCK WHEELS. 
The sections of tires and base bands as recommended for solid 
for trucks will also apply to industrial truck wheels, and 


1. E 


channel sections shown in 


the recommended S. standard 3'4 and 5-inch pressed-on 
] 


the accompanying drawing is adopted 





ustrial truck wheels 


EDGES OF FELLOE BANDS. 


specifica- 





The present 
} 


tion as revised at the 


June meeting in Dayton 
to 3/l6-inch radius on 


the inside edges and 





1/16-inch radius on the 


outside edges of bands, 


is a specification to 
practically 
impossible to get the _— 
mills to roll steel; there- 
fore, the edges of felloe 
bands has changed to 





which it is 











Epces or Fetitoe Banps. 


been 3/32-inch radius for all edges. 


ALLOWABLE TOLERANCES FOR FELLOE BANDS. 

The tolerances given on page 8a, S. A. E. Handbook, Volume 
I, are used for the inspection of not only steel bands on wood 
wheels but also for steel wheels. The wording at the bottom of 
page 8a is changed to read, “Band circumference after applica- 
tion to wood wheels and circumferences of steel wheels.” 

On account of the difficulty of inspecting circumferences with 
a tape to the present close tolerances, “Band circumferences be- 
fore application” is changed to prevailing commercial tolerances 
of plus 1/32 minus 1/16-inch. 


WOOD FELLOE DIMENSIONS—PNEUMATIC TIRE RIMS. 
\t the June, 1918, meeting of the Society wood felloe dimen- 
To com- 
plete this specification for 344, 4 and 4'4-inch rims, the follow- 
ing dimensions are adopted: 


sions were adopted for only the 6, 7 and 8&-inch rims 


Nominal Tire 
1 Rim Size Width Deptt 
' - 
1% 14%4)—@ 
{+ 
2x3% 1 ) —4 
, { + 
x4 134 134 PP 
‘ { t2 14 )+x 
4x4'4 ) 2214 . » aml 


These felloe band dimensions conform with those adopted by 
Wood Wheel Association. 


S. A. E. TIRE AND RIM DIVISION. 

The Tire and Rim Division of the 1919 Standards Commit- 
tee has been assigned the following subjects: 

Airplane Landing Wheels, Carrying Capacity of Solid Tires, 
Pneumatic Tire Sections, Pneumatic Tires for Passenger Cars 
and Commercial Vehicles, Rim Dimensions—Cast Steel Wheels, 
Rubber Tires for Tractors, S. A. E. Deflection and Set Tests for 
Rims, Section Dimensions of Solid Tire Single and Dual Wheels 
with reference to thickness of permanent metal felloe band; 
Solid Tire and Wheel Diameters, Wheel Circumferences; Solid 
Tire and Wood Spokes, Passenger Cars. 


‘Width of felloes for rims with special sections. 
*Width of felloes for demountable rims on cold-rolled bands 


the Automotive Manufacturers’ 


Sizes 
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The personnel of the Tire and Rim Division and the assign- 
ments to the different subdivisions are as follows: 


CHAIRMAN. 
Charles B. Whittlesey. 
PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR PASSENGER CARS. 
W. H. Allen, C. I. Bradley, Burgess Darrow, E. C. Hulse, 
William McMahon, J. C. Tuttle. 
PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 
W. H. Allen, C. I. Bradley, J. E. Hale, E. C. Hulse, William 
McMahon, J. C. Tuttle. 
PNEUMATIC TIRES FOR AIRPLANES. 
W. H. Allen, W. M. Britton, Burgess Darrow, C. I. Bradley, 
William McMahon, J. C. Tuttle. 
Sori Tires. 
W. H. Allen, C. I. Bradley, W. M. 
Davis, Hugo Hoffstaeter, J. E. Hale, A. Hargraves. 


Britton, Lawrence R. 
PNeuMATic Tire Rims 

W. H. Allen, W. N. Booth, C. C. Carlton, Burgess Darrow, 
Lewis Fine, C. N. McFarland, William McMahon, A. W. Rich- 
ards, J. G. Swain, J. H. Wagenhorst 

Sotip Tire BANDS AND RIMs. 

W. H. Allen, W. N. Booth, C. C. Carlton, Lawrence R. Davis, 
Lewis Fine, J. E. Hale, A. Hargraves, C. N. McFarland, O. W. 
Mott, G. S. Porter, A. W. Richards. 

S. A. E. SUMMER MEETING. 

Plans are rapidly being completed for holding the summer 
meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers at Ottawa 
Beach, Michigan, from June 23 to 27, inclusive. The place 
chosen affords ideal facilities for a meeting combining profes- 
sional sessions with social features and recreation, and present 
indications forecast a well-attended and very interesting meet- 
ing. The papers and discussions will cover all important auto- 
motive subjects, particularly the passenger car of the future, 
farm tractors, and aeronautics. Representative exhibits of auto- 
motive apparatus may be arranged. 

The recreation features include outdoor sports and athletic 
contests of varied character, many of the events being open 
to both men and women. There will be dancing every evening, 
a grand ball on the evening of June 26, and special entertain- 
ments for the ladies. 

Reservations for the meeting may be made through the office 
of the society at 29 West 39th street, New York City. 

KLUCINE. 

The pseudo-scientific term “Klucine,” based on the inventors’ 
names, is the trade designation of a peculiar oil product. It is 
depolymerized China wood oil. In its commercial preparation 
it consists of a clear, dark amber-colored solution in gasoline. 
In this form it may be applied to fabrics and metallic surfaces, 
The 
Klucine solution may be used pure or in combination with pig- 


depositing a tough, elastic coating after 24 hours’ drying. 


ments as a paint vehicle for the weather protection of any sur- 
face. Owing to its thinness, the film deposited by the solution 
has about double the covering capacity of ordinary painting 
materials. 

Chemically, Klucine film is inert and when dry is insoluble in 
It is very flexible under all conditions of 
temperature, non-porous and tough. As applied to fabrics it 
penetrates the fibres and bridges the intervals of the woven 
structure, rendering the fabric both air and moisture proof. 
As a compounding ingredient it is said to add appreciably to 
the tensile strength of vulcanized rubber mixings. Pure rubber 
articles such as thread, elastic bands, and soft rubber goods 
generally, are preserved from deterioration by oxidation, it is 


its original solvent. 


said, by the application of a light coating of Klucine solution. 





JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


a ET AL. vs. SEARS, Roepuck & Co.—Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, November 13, 1918. 

Patent No. 1,099,031 for a waterproof garment including a cape 
and hood, the hood having a section capable of conversion either 
as a vizor or a military collar. This is known to the trade as 
the Billie Burke 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. do not manufacture but sell the alleged 


3rand. 


infringing article. When the case came up in the District Court 


the court decided that there was no invention or infringement 


but the Court of Appeals held that there was invention but that 


the article sold did not infringe since the band on the article 
sold by Sears, Roebuck & Co. was simply a military collar and 
did not have any other function than decoration and was not 
capable of being used as a vizor as in the patented article. (Fed- 
eral Reporter, Volume 254, page 698.) 
DECISIONS OF COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 

Ex PARTE Ropert E. Mitter, Inc. Decided March 14, 1919 

The term “U-Put-On” as a trade-mark for rubber heels with 
an open casing attached, so that it may be applied by slipping the 
casing over the flared heel of a woman's shoe, held not register- 
able as a trade mark, since it is descriptive of the goods with 


which it is used. This decision was given by Assistant Commis- 


sioner Clay in affirming the ruling of the Examiner. (Official 
Gazette, March 15, 1919, page 733.) 
CUSTOMS APPRAISER’S DECISIONS. 
Protest 931,148, of George Borgfeldt & Co. 
Ruspser Nipprtes.—Rubber nipples classified as toys at 35 
cent ad valorem under paragraph 342, Tariff Act of 1913, are 
claimed to be rubber nipples dutiable as druggists’ sundries at 15 
(Treasury Decisions, Volume 36, 


York). 
per 


(New 


per cent under paragraph 368. 
No. 18.) 

Protests 930,720, etc., of Pitt & Scott (New York). INbIA 
RusBBER MANUFACTURES.—Merchandise classified as a manufac- 
ture of hard rubber at 25 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
369, Tariff Act of 1913, is 
india rubber or gutta percha at ten per cent under paragraph 368. 
(Treasury Decisions, Volume 36, No. 18.) 


claimed dutiable as a manufacture of 


CONCERNING TRADE-MARKS. 

A booklet of interest to every manufacturer and particularly 
to those in the rubber trade has been issued by William E. 
Richards, an attorney of New York, which contains a digest 
of the most useful information pertaining to trade-marks, 
handled in such a way as to be most readily comprehensible 
to all. The contents are in brief form and compiled so that all 
the facts necessary to the selection and registration of a trade- 
mark for a new line of goods can be obtained in a half-hour’s 
time. Mr. Richards’ booklet is divided into sections concerning 
“Digest of United States Law and Practice,” “Digest of Prac- 
“Piracy of Trade-Marks Abroad,” 
”" and “Schedule of Foreign 
that the purpose 


tice in Foreign Countries,” 
“Schedule of United States Charges, 
Registration Charges.” Mr. Richards 
of his book is to “present in concise form for ready reference 


States 


the features most necessary to be available to lawyers and manu- 
facturers to enable the leading 
points of law and practice on this important subject matter, 
and to take the necessary steps to secure protection for this 


them to understand readily 


class of property.” 

Nothing can be more important to the manufacturer of a new 
line of goods than the selection of a proper trade-mark and it 
may mean thousands of dollars to him eventually. In this 
regard Mr. Richards’ brief advice on this subject cannot be 
improved upon. 

First. It will be obvious that the most desirable and effective 
marks are those that are (a) simple in design; (b) easy to under- 
stand and remember; (c) attractive in appearance; and, (d) if 
the marks is an arbitrary word, easy to speak, spell, and attractive 
in sound. 
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CIENCE, politics, literature and rubber manufacture, while 
S not closely correlated, are all more or less combined in the 
subject of this sketch, who is one of the oldest active members 
of the industry to-day. As a founder of two rubber manufac- 


turing concerns and an investigator of rubber chemistry and vul- 


canization, he is prominent in the industry. As Governor of 
his state and as Consul-General at Rome, he was prominent in 
politics, while his literary work, mainly published for private 
distribution, serves to show another aspect of this versatile man. 


Augustus Osborn Bourn was born October 1, 1834, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and was educated at the public schools and 
University in that After graduation he entered 

his father’s firm, Bourn & Brown, later Bourn, 


grown city. 


the employ of 


Brown & Chaffee, manufacturers of rubber shoes, of which firm, 
after the death of his father, he became a member. In 186] 
this firm was incorporated as the 
Providence Rubber Co. and seven 
years later was merged with the 


Mr 
with this com- 


National Rubber C Bourn re- 


tained his connection 


pany until 1887 or 1888, when he 
retired from business and joined his 
family in Europe 

Returning to this country in 1893 
he established a € actory at 
Providence the next year, carrying 
on the business as the Bourn Rub- 
ber Co., and ma 1 ng footwear 
under the “Providence” and “Union” 
brands When this business was 
incorporated in 1902, he continued 
to be president and manager. Mean- 
while the as ste grown 
ll ity block 


till it now vers an entire 


About 15 years ago the Bourn 
Rubber Co. commenced the manu- 
facture of insulated wire, and the 


increased in volume as 
in 1918, of a 


Sa rtnr Sane stat 


separate tia ry tor this 


business s 
to compel the erection, 
branch of 
its business. No man in the rubber 
business has had a wider experience than ex-Governor Bourn. 
detail of the manufacture, as well 
He introduced 


He is acquainted with eve ry 


as with the general management, of the business. 


many new styles and originated numerous innovations while 
with the National Rubber Co., among them being “snow ex- 
cluders,” fusion linings for boots and lumbermen’s goods and 
button gaiters. He also manufactured the style now known as 


“Alaskas” several years before any other company produced 
this class of footwear 
As an investigator, his experiments in vulcanizing began in 
1903, and were reported in an address at the Rubber Conference 
York in 1912, receiving the marked attention of all prac- 
tical rubber He showed that the rate of 
vulcanization was doubled for every 11 degrees F. and that the 
same compound which vulcanized in 14 hours at a temperature 
of 194 could be similarly vulcanized in 15 seconds 
in a heat of 327 degrees F. 
He has 
which, however, he declines to have published, having written 
them solely to occupy his spare moments. Some years ago he 


in New 


men and chemists. 


degrees F. 


written several treatises on astro-physical subjects, 


published, for private distribution, a small volume of memorial 
addresses of prominent public men delivered in Rhode Island 





The Honorable Augustus O. Bourn. 









and elsewhere, and he is now preparing for publication a large 
number of speeches delivered between 1876 and 1888, which 
exemplify the political conditions and thoughts of that period. 

In politics, Mr. Bourn has played a prominent part. He was 
a member of the Rhode Island Senate from 1876 to 1883 and 
from 1886 to 1888. For six years from 1877 he was chairman 
of the Finance Committee and member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. He was the author of the “Bourn Amendment” to the 
Constitution of Rhode Island, extending to foreign-born citizens 
the same rights of franchise enjoyed by the native-born. In 
1883 he was elected Governor by the Republicans, and re-elected 
in 1884, receiving all but 13 votes of the total of nearly 16,000 
votes During his term in this office, at the time of the 
settlement of the international differences growing out of the 
New Orleans riots, he was in 1889 appointed Consul-General 
of the United States for Italy and 
was Rome. For a 
period he was both Consul-General 
and in charge of the Legation. 

In his younger days he served 
with the Providence Horse Guards, 
rising from private to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the First Bat- 
talion of Cavalry. 

He moved from Providence to 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in 1873, and 
his residence, “Seven Oaks,” is one 
of the most attractive in that city, 
the garden running down to the wa- 
ters of Narragansett He is 
very fond of flowers and this garden 
his hobbies; having been 
arranged by himself, it is now cul- 
tivated in accordance with his direc- 
tions. 

Ex-Governor Bourn is a busy, as 
business, man, leaving 
Bristol at 10 a. m. and returning at 
7:05 p. m. At noon it is his custom 
to lunch at the University Club, at 
with a 


cast. 


stationed at 


Bay. 


is one of 


well as a 


Providence, number of con- 
genial men, all graduates of Brown 
University, including editors, educators, jurists and manufactur- 
ers promnent in the professions and leading industries. 
Ex-Governor Bourn is an ex-officio member of the board of 
directors and Executive Committee of The Rubber Association 
of America, and was the second president of the New England 
Rubber Club, the predecessor of the above-named association. 





INTERESTING LETTERS FOR OUR READERS 
ARMENIAN BOLE. 
To THE Epitor oF THE INDIA RupBer Wor tp: 
EAR SIR—Can you give me any information as to what bole 


Armenia may be? Furthermore, is it used in rubber 


compounding ? 

Bole Armenia, or more correctly Armenian bole, is a bright 
red, friable clayey earth found in Tuscany and in Armenia. 
Chemically it is clay or hydrous aluminum silicate, known in 
its purest forms as kaolin and fuller’s earth. Its color is due to 
the presence of iron oxide. 

Armenian bole is used to color or adulterate various sub- 
stances, notably tooth powders, and was formerly used in cer- 
tain horse medicines as an absorbent and astringent. Very little 
attention has been paid to it in rubber manufacture, although it 
is said that 10 per cent added to Para rubber has been employed 
in making inner tube patches.—THe Eprror. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


A RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST. 
HERE are few men with scientific training who have had 
T such a wide experience in rubber chemistry as Dr. Albert A. 
Somerville, who is now associated with the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., 50 Xast 42nd street, New 
York, dealer in rubber chemicals 
and ingredients. 

Dr. Somerville studied and 
taught at DePauw and Cornell 
Universities, specializing in sci- 
ences and engineering. Summers 
he worked at Franklin Institute 
and at the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington. In 1912 he took 
charge of the physical testing lab- 
oratory of the India Rubber Co., 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
where guayule was one of the 
chief materials handled. The next 
year he was taken into the de- 
velopment department of the 
United States Rubber Co., and for 
five years supervised the experi-;C) Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
mental and development work at 





Dr. ALBERT A. SOMERVILLE 

its laboratory in New York City, 

mainly on mechanical goods, but to some extent on tires and 
footwear. A year ago he was appointed technical assistant to 
the general manager of all the factories of the United States 
Rubber System. 

During the war he represented the company on the War 
Service Committee, and he was the company’s representative as 
a member of the American Society for Testing Materials, in the 
rubber section of which he has been especially active. He is 
also a member of the American Physical Society and of Masonic 
organizations. 

Dr. Somerville therefore brings to his new position a wide, 
practical, and scientific knowledge of many lines of rubber 
manufacture, which will make him a valuable man, not only to 
the company, but also to its customers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, manufacturer of 
tires and inner tubes, has declared its quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share, payable June 15, on stock of record May 31, 1919. 

The Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachusetts, man- 
ufacturer of rubber footwear, has declared its semi-annual 
dividend of three and one-half per cent on preferred stock, pay- 
able June 1 on stock of record May 24, 1919. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of tires, 
balloon fabric, and other rubber goods, has declared its quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent on preferred stock, 
payable July 1, 1919. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron and Mogadore, Ohio, 
tire manufacturer, has declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent, payable July 1 on common stock; also one of one and three- 
quarters per cent on preferred stock, payable at the same time. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, manufacturer of 
tires, deciared a dividend of two pet cent, payable May 20 on 
preferred stock of record January 31, 1919. A further divi- 
dend of ten per cent has been declared, payable July 15 on com- 
mon stock of record June 10, 1919. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, manufacturer of 
zinc products, declared a quarterly dividend of four per cent, 
payable April 30 on stock of record May 10, 1919. 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, man- 
ufacturer of tires and other rubber goods, has declared quarterly 
dividends of one and one-half per cent on common shares, and 
one and three-quarters per cent on preferred shares, payable 
June 30 on stock of record June 15, 1919. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, manufacturer of automotive machinery, 
electric control devices, etc., has declared quarterly dividends of 
two per cent, payable July 15 and 31, respectively, on preferred 
and common stock of record June 30, 1919. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL OF THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., INC. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc., 160 Front street, New York 
City, and its branch, the Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, Illinois, announce the following re- 
cent changes in organization: E. V. Peters, general sales man- 
ager, succeeding H. G. Clopper, resigned, New York; Bushnell 
Bigelow, manager of Eastern sales, New York; R. M. Neumann, 
manager of Western sales, Chicago; W. P. Hardenbergh, Jr., 
manager of export sales, New York; J. Matthias, Jr., assistant 
sales manager, Chicago; Walter I. Hess, assistant sales man- 
ager, New York: F. C. Fuller, assistant sales manager, New 
York; and R. L. Cathcart, assistant sales manager, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE UNITED STATES RUBBER PLANTATIONS, INC. 

The organization meeting of the United States Rubber Planta- 
tions, Inc., was held Tuesday, May 20, 1919, and the following 
directors and officers were elected: 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Samuel P. Colt, Lester Leland, Charles 
B. Seger, Nicholas F. Brady, Edgar B. Davis, Ernest Hopkinson, 
W. J. Gallagher, Walter B. Mahony, Homer E. Sawyer, J. 
Newton Gunn, John W. Bicknell, L. D. Tompkins, W. H. Black- 
well, and W. F. Bass. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Samuel P. Colt, Lester Leland, Charles 
B. Seger, Walter B. Mahony, John W. Bicknell, and L. D. 
Tompkins 

OFFICERS. 

Samuel P. Colt, chairman; Lester Leland, vice-chairman; H. 
Stuart Hotchkiss, president; W. J. Gallagher, vice-president: W. 
5S. Gordon, vice-president; John W. Bicknell, vice-president, 
treasurer, and assistant secretary; L. D. Tompkins. vice-pres- 
ident and secretary; T. H. Lee, assistant treasurer: Walter B 
Mahony, counsel for the company. 

The United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., holds all the United 
States Rubber Co.’s plantations in Sumatra. The authorized capi- 
tal is $40,000,000 preferred and $60,000,000 common, of which 
$10,000,000 preferred and $20,000,000 common has been issued. 
Extensions to the vast estates are contemplated in the near future. 


PERFECTION MAKES KEYSTONE BRAND OF TIRES. 

Since the publication of the many conflicting reports concern- 
ing the output of the Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Fort 
Madison, Iowa, the following facts have been ascertained. The 
Perfection company makes under a cost-plus agreement with the 
Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., New York City, tires branded 
with the Keystone name and design. This does not affect the 
output of Perfection tires which are being marketed through 
the company’s regular channels. In addition, the Nemours 
Trading Corp., New York City, has the exclusive export sales 
representation for the Perfection tire. 
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PRICE REDUCTION ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES. Wilmington, Delaware I leal in and manufacture rubber tires, tubes 
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rers " Majestic Tire Co., Tr May 2 New York), $10,000 M. Levin, N 











tire and tube manufactur } : 
" Weinberg, F. Nordenschild—all of 19 Cedar street, New York City. To 
st prices tor casing and , > 
5 isly average from March 7 & Rubber ( (New Yor 000. P. S, Malick- 
n, I H. J. Saiz street. P} ia oth in Penn- 
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EDWARD V. PETERS, GENERAL SALES MANAGER. 


} _ sRD V. Perers, the newly appointed general sales manager 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, though born 
in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1881, is virtually a New Yorker, having 


moved East with his family and 


finished his education at Green- 
ville Academy, Greenville, New 
York. His first business experi- 
ence was in the electrical depart- 


ment of the Manhattan railway 


system, and within a year he was 








placed in charge of electrical pur- 
chases. In 1903 he organized a 
purchasing department for J. G. 
White & Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, New York City, where 
he remained in charge until Au- 
gust, 1906, when he accepted a 
position in the purchasing depart 
ment of the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
soon rising to assistant purchasing 
agent. In 1913 he was made pur- Epwarp V. Peters. 
chasing agent ereafte ecom- 
ing assistant sales managet a few weeks ago, succeeded 
H. G. Clopper, resigned, as general sales manager 

During the war the New Jersey Zinc Co. was active in serving 
the Government and also the allied nations, and much of Mr. 
Peters’ time was spent in connection with this work. 

f excellent business judgment, a great 


Mr. Peters is a man 


believer in cooperation al 


t 


id organization, and has been a potent 


in upbuilding the units of the sales staff of the company 
He is fond of sports, and 


last few 


force 
into an energetic selling organization 


ball and tennis. In the 


in his younger days played base 
years he has confined his recreation mainly to golf and motoring. 
2 : . . ° . e° 

He is president of the Flushing Country Club, Flushing, Long 


Island, New York. 


CLOPPER GOES TO EAGLE-PICHER CO. 


ERBERT G. CLOPPER, for thirty years connected with 
H the zinc industry, and identified the New Jersey 
Zine Co. since its formation in 1897, has resigned as generai 
sales manager of that company to 
accept the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Co., Chicago, Illinois, corroders 
and manufacturers of lead prod- 


with 


ucts. 
Mr. Clopper was born in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, August 12, 187 
in the public 
In his six- 


and was educated 

schools of that city. 
teenth year he entered the employ 
of the Lehigh Zinc & Iron Co., 


; 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as of- 


fice boy. Eight years later, when 
the New Jersey Zinc Co. was 
formed he was made assistant 
bookkeeper. In May, 1899, he 





became a clerk in the purchas- 


Hersert G. CLOPPER ing department, and steadily ad- 
vancing, he was appointed pur- 

chasing age ve years later. He made a thorough study of 
purchasing sysiems of industrial corporations, and in 1912, 


: 
when a general purchasing established, with 


sections of the country, he was selected as 


Was 


lepartment 
branches in different 
head, with the title of general purchasing agent, in which position 





he was enabled to create one of the largest and most effi- 
cient purchasing organizations in the country. In June, 1913, on 
the retirement of W. W. Melvin, who for nearly half a century 
had been with the company, and for much of this time its sales 
Mr. Clopper was appointed to this important position, 
selling required a 


manager. 
and although this change from purchasing to 
complete reversal of point of view, his success in the new posi- 
tion is a matter of record, and the Eagle-Picher Lead Co. is to be 
congratulated upon securing his services. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


G. H. Hamilton, formerly special representative of The 
Federal Rubber Co. of Illinois, Cudahy, Wisconsin, has been 
appointed export manager, with offices at 38-40 West 62d 


New York City. 

Lundane has been placed in 
charge of the newly established New 
York City The Black & 


Decker Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, 


street, 
G. R. 


othice ot 


Maryland, manufacturer of portable 


electric tools, compressors, and special 
nachinery, with headquarters at 
Room 2920, Equitable building. Mr 
include the State of 


Lundane_ will 


Connecticut in his territory as well as 





New York City and the surrounding 
territory. The Black & Decker com- 
peny have branches in Philadelphia, G. R. Lunpane. 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Columbus (Ohio), 
Buffalo and Boston, as well as foreign connections England, 
France, Norway, Sweden and Japan. 

\rthur J. Peebles has been appointed general sales man- 


ager of The Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., 2 West 61st street, 
New York City. 

McClurg has 
The Carlisle Cord Tire Co., 


elected to the board of directors of 
Inc., New York City and Andover, 


 - been 
Massachusetts 

Martin K. Whalen, formerly special representative of the 
Century-Plainfield Tire Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, has been 
appointed manager of the southern district of the Interna- 
tional India Rubber Corp., South Bend, Indiana. 

C. G. Hill, who for two years was assistant manage 
ord department of The Rubber Association of America, and 
later in charge of the Association’s Coast office, is 
now with Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., New York City, crude 
rubber importers. 

Frank Waldo, of the firm of E. M. & F. Waldo, New York 
City, dealers in colors and compounding ingredients for the 
has 


of the rec- 


Pacific 


rubber trade, recently returned from Europe where he 


been military attaché at The Hague. 

W. J. Cromie, formerly with the Belmont Packing & Rubber 
Co., 139 North 2d street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has be- 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., 


associated with the 


come 
1021 Filbert street, in the same city. This concern manu- 
factures mechanical rubber goods, belting, packing, hose, 


etc. 
F. K. Starbird has been appointed northwestern district 


manager for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
and will cover Minneapolis, Great Falls, Minot, Fargo and 
Des Moines branches. 

THE GILLETTE RuBBerR Co., Eau CLatre, WIscoNSIN, HAS TAKEN 


ver the plant and business of the Eau Claire Manufacturing 


Co. for manufacturing machinery and equipment for the tire 
trade. A new machine shop has been built and the company is 
producing a bead-making machine of its own design, as well 


as tire-building and portable tire stands, tire cores and molds, 
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TRADE NOTES. The Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York, is building 
he Pennsylvania R er Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has a one-story, reinforced concrete structure, 70 by 134 feet, so 
established a branch office at Jacksonville, Florida, on the corner constructed that four additional stories can be added later. 
»f Forsythe and Clay streets, in the heart of the automobile This building is to be used as an additional calender room. 
distri Captain J. L. Branan, recently returned from service The American Rubber Co. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, has 
in France, is in charge increased its authorized capital stock from $95,000 to $1,000,000. 
[he Newman Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.. 244 West 54th street, The Johnstone Tire & Rubber Co., People’s Gas Building, 


New York, has increased its capital from $5,000 to $200,000. It 
has added three additional stores to its chain and greatly in- 
creased its jobbing business 

[he Pearson Products Co., New York City, has recently been 
incorporated for the purpose of selling certain patented articles 
and 4 lucts. Herbert P. Pearson, the incorporator, was tfor- 
merly with the Cravenette Co 

The Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Co., Hippee Building, Des 


Moines, Iowa, is building the first unit of its new tactory on 


eet, between Capitol avenue and 


East 20th str Walnut street, 
along the right of wav of the Chicago-Great Western, Chicago- 
Rock Island, and Interurban railway tracks. This unit will be 
two and one-half stories high, with basement, 216 by 73 feet 
The officers of the mpany are: William Moran, president; 
John F. Griffin, vice-president; E. A. Lewis, secretary; and 
J. J. O'Malley 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has bought 
the three-story building at 233 West 58th street, New York 
City, where it will make extensive alterations. A large stock 


tires will be carried in the new quar- 
Doucette, eastern 


ot solid and pneumati 


ters, which will be in charge of W. M 
district manager of the company 

The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has established 
branches at Charlotte, North Carolina; Memphis, Tennes- 
se und Cedar Rapids, Iowa, each fully equipped with a com- 
pl k of tires, tube accessories, and repair materials 

The Harmon R er & Manufacturing Co., Inc., 1211 Har- 
m pla Minneap Minnesota, has prepared plans for a 
two-story plant, 40 by 160 feet, to be located in the Midway 
District, between Minneapolis and St. Paul, for the purpose of 
manufacturing inner tubes. This company is a reorganization 


‘o. of Minneapolis, and it manu- 


xf the Harmon Tire & Repair (¢ 
factures high-grade inner tubes and rubber goods. It will sell 
to jobbers in the Northwest The officers are J F. Brown, 


W. F. Rickley, vice-president and general manager ; 


president 


and J. FE. Johnson, secretary and treasurer 
The Century Rubber Works, Chicago, Illinois, on April 26, 
iffered by a fire on its premises on Rawson street at Elston 
avenue. The loss was covered by insurance and the company 1s 
iga perating at full capacity. Plans are also being drawn for 
a new plant ye erected at an early date. E. B. Tozier is general 


{ Tire Co., Inc., New York City and Andover, 


Massachusetts, at its special meeting of stockholders held May 3, 
| i its authorized capital stock from $500,000 
rred and 10,000 stock, with 


to $1,000,000 par value preferred stock and 25,000 


The Carlisle ¢ 
1919 ited to increas 


shares of common 


shares of common stock with no par value 
lhe Archer Tire & Rubber Co., In 
I ‘lected the following officers: W. F 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


Bigelow, president; 


nas elec T 
William A. Beiter ice-president: and M. A. Hessian, secre- 
tar\ ind treasure 

The Carlisle Tire & R ‘ Co., Carlisle, Pennsylvania, has 
-ompleted a new factory addition, doubling its facilities It 
also expects to build another addition of reinforced concrete 
steel and glass, three stories high, 300 feet by 190. It intends 
to begin manufacturing automobile tire casings efore the spring 

The C. A. Shaler Co.. Waupun, Wisconsin, manufacturer of 
vulcanizing apparatus and ls, is building a three-story ware- 


house, 42 by 96 fee und when that is completed will build an 


additional factory building of twice that 


Chicago, Illinois, has elected the following officers: E. C. Wal- 
ton, president; B. R. Blackwelder, vice-president; C. W. Mussey, 
secretary and treasurer; A. P. Eves, consulting rubber chemist 
and engineer. Mr. Eves was four years with the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Co., four with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and 
eight with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Rubber Trade Association of York has removed 
its offices to 44 Broad street, Room 824, New York City. 

The General Asbestos & Rubber Co. has removed from 106 
West Lake street to 14 North Franklin street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Cement Co. has removed its 

general offices and factory from 59 East 43d street to 3026- 
3030 South La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘he American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
has appointed the American Zinc Sales Co., its representative, 
3uilding, Chicago, Illinois. A. C. Eide is in 


New 


The American Eagle Rubber 


at 1415 Conway 
charge as manager 
The Hill Pump Valve Co., Archer avenue, Canal and 23d 
streets, Chicago, Illinois, is building a modern plant to be 
equipped with electric furnaces and the latest automatic ma- 
chinery. The building will be one story high and contain about 
50,000 square feet of floor space. It is located on the company’s 
recently acquired property at the southeast corner of Belmont 
and Knox which fronts 213 feet on the former and 
964 on the latter. 

A. Daigger & Co., 54 West Kinzie street, Chicago, Illinois, 
and fillers for the 
by fire a short time 


that 


avenues, 


lealers and importers in chemicals, oils, 
rubber trade, whose factory was damaged 
ago, report that their building has been 
they are in position to handle all orders. 

Nulsen, Klein & Krausse Manufacturing Co., Levee and Sid- 
ney streets, St. Louis, Missouri, dealers in barytes, whiting, 


and other ingredients used in rubber compounding, has changed 


remodeled and 


its firm name to Nulsen Corporation. 

‘he Stanley Insulating Co., Inc., 43 Exchange 
York City, and Great Barrington, Massachusetts, manufacturer 
of the “Ferrostat” rubber-finished vacuum bottle, is a Maine 
‘orporation and has been authorized to do business in the 
State of New York. W. S. Hood is the New York represen- 
tative and the officers of the concern are: Otis A. Glazebrook, 
Jr.. president; Horace W. Davis, vice-president; William S. 
Hood, assistant secretary and treasurer; and R. G. Williams, 


place, New 


assistant treasurer. 

The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin, manufacturer 
of the “Lucky Curve” fountain pen, will erect a four-story 
office and factory building, with basement and sub-basement, 
of reinforced cement and brick veneer, at the corner of Court 
and South Division streets, to cost $125,000. 

The Essenkay Products Co., Chicago, Illinois, manufacturer 
of the “Essenkay” tire filler, has elected the following offi- 
Peiser, G. 


cers: F. D. Mayer, president and treasurer; R. 
Weir and J. E. Duffield, vice-presidents; and W. B. Russell, 
secretary 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, manu- 


facturer of the “Sheaffer” fountain pen, has been authorized 
to do business in New York State, and A. L. Kugel has been 
designated representative and manager of its New York 
City office, at 440 Canal street. The company also has offices 
in Chicago and San Francisco. The officers are: W. A. Sheaf- 
fer, president; B. T. Coulson, vice-president; J. C. Brewster, 


treasurer; and W. A. Scherfe, secretary 
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Foreign Trade 








Our Foreign Department, through our 
Buenos Aires Branch and extensive 
banking connections throughout the 
World, has unexcelled facilities for the 
intelligent and efficient handling of your 
foreign banking business. Consult us 
regarding any foreign financial or trade 
transactions in which you are interested. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits, $27,865,000 
Resources ; , Over $220,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER CO. REPORT 
AND ELECTION. 

shareholders of the Cana- 

held at Montreal, Canada, 


T an adjourned meeting of the 
Rubber Co., 


the 


dian Consolidated 
April 22, 


was, in 


President Rieder read report of the directors, 


which part, 
as follows 

“Sales for 1918 
were the largest in 
the history of your 
company, $18,785,- 
640.28, being an in- 
crease of 15.08 per 
cent. over 1917. Of 
this, $793,403.28 
was made for war 
purposes. Export 
trade suffered 
slight reduction due 


to shipping em- 
bargoes. During 
the year the sell- 


ing prices on most 
lines m up- 
wards, resulting in 
an average increase 
of only 9 per cent 
over last year. 
Sales in all depart- 
ments as well as in 
all territories in 


ved 





Canada show in- 
creases over 1917.” 
\l; R = . 
‘i Vieccit a 
nounced with ; ; R “er 
drawal from the 
preside and the board of the mpany, and a resolution ex- 


g appreciation of the services which he had rendered to 


passed unanimously 


the company was 
The following directors were elected for the ensuing year: 
Charles B. Seger, president, United States Rubber Co.; 


Imperial Tobacco Co. of 
chairman United States Rub- 


Nesbitt, M. P.; W. A 
Colt; A. D 


Davis, 
Samuel P. Colt, 
Mitchell, K. C.; I W 
Jamieson; J. B. Waddell; R. C 


Sir Mortimer B. president 





Canada; Colonel 
ber Co.; V. E 
| de n, R I 


Thornton; H. Wellein; and Messrs. H. E. Sawyer, J. N. Gunn, 
E. S. Williams and Ernest Hopkinson, vice-presidents of the 
United States Rubber ( 


At a mecting of the board of directors, held immediately after 
Seger was elected president and 


Mitchell, K. C 
retary, H. P 


the annual meeting, Charles B 
VW \ and Vict 
Walter Binmore was appointed s¢ 


Wellei tr 


Eden vice-presidents 


Nellis, assistant 


Hugo easurer, and J. P. B. Daigneau, as- 


secretary. 


sistant treasurer 


The statement of the « any, and its constituent companies, 
excluding all offsetting accounts between the companies, as of 
December 31, 1918, is here giver 

ASSETS 
Cash 442 
re able 4 794 
M tured goods a " : 
Tota rent assets $ 7,468.74 
Investr ts ncluding | 63,25 
P ert and plants S | 7 
Pre and deferred a 
Total assets 305,342.76 
LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND CAPITAI 
4 payable ¢? 160.338.45 
A s payable 
\ sbilit $38,997 
Total 1 ties 744,72 7 
rirst ar r 5 r } 

Tar 1 1 47 ) won 
I f ‘ tad Oct é 604 004 

500.000.00 
$12,244,7 7 








COOGEE SONINUED 6 ccc ccccedecesccssenesecess 99,705.05 
Reserve for depreciation of property and plant 1,454,620.84 
Se OE. o-vexecestenese eeeeuseeeee 1,554,325.89 
Capital GIOGR——QrOSSsTES cc ccccccccccccescese 3,000,000.00 
Capital stock—common .......+.+++ eeasenees 2,805,500.00 
POC cnpttel cheehts ov ccvccvccces Keennces 5,805,500.00 
BUGGED occccccccecscecessceseenceveseseocs 5,700,795.80 
Total capital stock and surplus........... 11,506,295.80 
Total liabilities, reserves and capital..... 
INCOME, 
Net sales (in Canada and export). Footwear, tires, clothing 
gene $18,785,640.2 





ral rubber goods, reclaimed rubber and miscellane: 











Cost of good selling and general expenses, taxes 
t oney, repairs, depreciations, provisions 

for ba t POEMERS PORES CAM. c .cccccccccescceces 7,180,789.17 
er ns (i CO. coca ca ceed sd naeecdennatsinewteasonteces 604,851.11 
Dividends paid on preferred stock. ......ccscesceceseccceecs 09,989.50 
eee: Ds OD SINR oon ccccccccécccvetsacedevessesivnss 1,394,861.61 
Sarpius l PIS. cccccccccccccesesscetscccecs 4,305 4.19 
Surplus De er 31 IS. cc cccccccvcescescosecocosecesce $5,760,795.80 


FREDERICK W. DUNBAR, CRUDE RUBBER 
IMPORTER. 


year, when it was announced that Frederick W. 
} 


bar had resigned his position as manager 





York ce of Alden’s Successors, Limited, of London, England, 
there was some curiosity in the 
trade as to his future plans, for it 
was scarcely conceivable that a 
man so thoroughly versed in the 


crude rubber trade could contem- 
abandoning it for any other 

The 
the announcement 


ine of business question is 
now 
of the new crude rubber import- 
ing house of F. W. Dunbar & Co., 

280 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Dunbar’s experience dates 
back to the middle ‘nineties, when 
he was manager at Para for Adel- 
bert H. Alden, which house was 
the branch in that city of the New 
York Commercial Co., at that time 
the heaviest rubber importing con- 
cern in the United States. Later 
he was made vice-president of the 
last-named company, with offices in New York City. In 1914, 
when the concern was reorganized as Alden’s Successors, Lim- 
ited, of London, England, Mr. Dunbar was appointed American 
agent, attorney-in-fact, and manager of the New York City 
office of the company, which position, as stated above, he re- 
His many friends in the 


settled by 











FrepertcK W. DuNBAR. 


signed at the close of the year 1918. 
trade wish him the highest success in his new business 


CANADIAN BANK BRANCHING OUT ABROAD. 

The Royal Bank of Canada, New York City, which already 
has direct representation in Cuba, is planning to open branches 
Brazil; Buenos Aires, Argentina; and Monte- 
A Parisian branch is also contemplated, and a 
Fort de France, 


at Rio de Janeiro, 
video, Uruguay. 
branch has just been established at 


new 


Martinique. 


PreMIER Rupper Co., GuELPH, ONTARIO, HAS CHANGED ITS 
name to The Northern Rubber Co., Plans been 
practically completed for building a four-story factory, 200 by 
f manufacture of rubber footwear exclusively. 


THE 


Limited have 


for the 


80 feet 
This 
built by The F. E 


is the factory which it was recently announced would be 
Partridge Rubber Co., Limited. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

HE rubber companies of Akron helped the Fourth Fed- 
eral District go over the top in the recent drive for the 

Victory Liberty Loan, in their usual enthusiastic style. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. opened its campaign with a Victory 
Loan dinner, at which the now famous poem “In Flanders 
Fields” L. M. of the cam- 
paign, presided, and outlined the Goodrich schedule. When 
that company would be allowed a 
make up its Goodrich officials declared 
Over 1,400 new em- 


was recited. Barton, chairman 


informed each rubber 
week to 


that two days were enough for them. 


quota, the 


ployes had purchased $100,000 of bonds before the drive 
began. 
The American Rubber & Tire Co. subscribed its entire 


quota on the first day of the drive, totaling 30 per cent more 
than in the 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
totaling over a millions dollars, in a three-day 


previous drive. 

made use of its band in rais- 

ing its quota 

campaign 
The Miller Rul 

of short speeches, 


yber Co. started its campaign with a series 
which were enthusiastically received. 

The Goodyear Tire & through 
yscribed $2,000,000, 19 departments raising from 


Rubber Co., officers and 
employes, sult 
$10,000 to $50,000 apiece. 

AKRON NOTES. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, is planning to 
develop an athletic feld for the benefit of its employes, to 
be located in Firestone Park, but it is not expected that the 
plans can be carried out this summer. 


~ ~ - 
The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron and Mogadore, has 
increased its capital from $500,000 to $1,500,000. 


~ *x ~ 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, is to build an 
addition to its plant in the near future. 
* ~ * 
The Dri-Cure Retreading Co., 405 East Market street, 


Akron, has been formed by H. B. Houghton, Jr., E. M. Har- 
bin and M. L. Cope, three former employes of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. It will distribute the product of the Western Vul- 
canizer Co., Chicago, in its territory, which includes Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, and New York, as well as Ohio. 

oe * ~~ 

& Chemical Co., Inc., New York 


The National Aniline 


City. manufacturer of chemicals for the rubber trade, has opened 
a branch office in the People’s Savings & Trust Building, Akron, 
in charge of H. H. Replogle. 


x * * 


The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 


vulcanizers, et cetera, has purchased the equipment for the 


new addition to its plant. 
~ ” 7” 


\lexander Adamson, head of the Adamson Machine Co., 
Akron, and Mrs. Adamson, have donated funds for the pur- 
chase of a site for a girl’s training school and dormitory at 
Laoag, Philippine Islands, where their daughter, Miss Vera 
Adamson, is a missionary. 

~ * - 

Arnold H. Smith, until recently assistant chemist in the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., resigned to 
accept a position as research chemist with The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron. Mr. Smith is secretary of the Rubber 
Division of the American Chemical Society. 

F. A. Seiberling, president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.. Akron, Ohio, was unimously reelected president of the 


Association at its annual election. 


has 


Lincoln Highway 


In the recent balloon race from the naval air station at 
Wingfoot Lake, Akron, on Saturday, May 10, 1919, the S-20, 
known as the “City of Akron,” was entered by John R. Gam- 
meter inventor of many models for rubber machinery, the 
Gammeter balloon The S-20 landed near Clayton, 
Delaware. 


valve, etc. 


CLEVELAND NOTES. 
The Union Tire & Rubber Co. has purchased a factory 
site on the Nickel Plate Railroad, near Chardon Road, Cleve- 


land, where it will build in the near future. R. J. Birch, 
Hippodrome building, Cleveland, will be general manager. 
~ ~*~ * 
The Osborn Engineering Co., Cleveland, reports great 


activity among rubber companies, which are increasing their 


building take care of addi- 


factory space or new plants to 


tional business. 


* 


The Jackson Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, has increased 


its capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

A. G. Spalding & New 
ing goods, have removed their Cleveland store to the Statler 
Hotel 


Bros., York City, dealers in sport- 


Building 
~ - * 


8 Engineers Cleveland, 


Charles R. Sargent & Co., Building, 


has been formed by Charles R. Sargent, recently general 


manager of Stresen-Reuter & Hancock, Inc. The new com- 


pany has bought the Cleveland end of the business of 
Stresen-Reuter & Hancock, Inc., in chemicals, oils and colors, 
and has taken over the employes of the Cleveland branch. 
MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 
The Faultess Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, is enlarging its 
plant to take care of increasing business. 
* * * 


The Rubber Products Co., Barberton, Ohio, is building an 


addition to its plant, 60 by 100 feet, besides several smaller 
structures and an office building. 
- ~ ~ 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has recently 
awarded a contract for an addition to its plant. 
Rubber Co., Ashtabula, Ohio, called a 
\pril to 


The Pearce Tire & 


special meeting of its stockholders in increase its 











Pearce Tire & Rupper Co. 


capital stock from $1,000,000 to care for the many improve- 


ments it is planning. Two new buildings are soon to be 
erected, a warehouse and a two-story office building, and a 
66-inch calender extra mills are to be installed in 
the present 


together three additional 


and two 


main building, with 
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canize The officers the company are \. M. Pearce, JOHN MORGAN, McGRAW’S VICE-PRESIDENT. 
president and general manager; Charles L. Foster, vice-president ; ——— 
M. H. Sullivan, assistant general manager, and W. E. Wilkins, Tr. Morcan, who was elected a director of The Rubber Asso- 
reta ciation of America at the annual meeting, was born in 
‘ * London, England, in 1880. Educated privately, he was later 
The Toledo Aut rics Co.. Tole O} has increased graduated from the City of London 
its capital from $150,000 to $225,000 College with honors and completed his 
6s education by travel in the different 
The Tubeless Tire and Rubber Co., Millersburg, Ohio, has countries of Europe. 
elected the following officers: W. A. Miller, president; G. B He became secretary to a leading 
Helmuth, vice-president; O. J, Hicks, second vice-president member of the European Diplomatic 
and G. A. lordan. secretary-treasure Corps, with headquarters in Paris, 
* * * France, during which association ex- 


The Security Tire & Wellington, Ohio, manu- 


facturer of the “Security” no-air tube, elected the following 





directors and officers at its annual n Edwin L. Camp, 
Me It eT! ,' V1 e 


general n 


nd W. W. Parker 


eeting 
George J. Quay 
William H. Hill, 


is now in 


president; R. B president; 
Sudro 


The 


having been incorporated in Dela- 


secretary and inager: S 


Harry Gresham a company 


its third year of operatio1 


ware, in 1916, with a capitalization of $1,000,000 
> * * 
The Monarch Rubber ‘( Carrollton, Ohio, recently 
bought the plant of the BeSaw Tire & Rubber Co., at Hart- 


ville, including real estate and materials on hand, at an ap 


proximate cost of $200,000. The plant has been remodeled 


and new machinery installed Additional building equipment 


increase the the plant 
has no connection with the Monarch 


capacity ot 


is planned t 
The BeSaw company 


concern and will continue t perate its present plant at Ard 
more, Oklahoma ow 
The Lancaster Tire and Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 


increased its capital from $500,000 to $800,000, of which $200,- 


preterres and 


000 is original $600.000 common stock 


The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has 
: ; 


approved plans for the construction of an addition to its 
present plant, to be of steel, brick and glass, four stories 
high. Additional ground has been purchased north of the 
present plant, making a total holding of nine acres 

[he Fidelity Tire & Rubber C Massillon, Ohi has 
leased the plant ot the Kendall Tire & R ¢ Ut in that 
place and will manufacture | d-size tires 

The Erie Tire & R er | Sandus Ol] sh g plans 
prepared for an additior its factor 

The Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Bucyrus, Oh1 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to $350,000 





NEW MAXOTIRE FACTORY. 
& W Rubber Co.* Ashland, Ohio, one of the pioneer 
forcements, has purchased more than 


The K 
manufacturers of tire rein 
ten acres of land along the Big Four tracks in Delaware, Ohio, 
and erected a modern 
factory for the manu- 
facture of the “Maxo- 





ire,” a successful in- 
side tire. The accom- 
panying photograph 





shows the new build- 
ing, which is devoted 
The company 


Factory or K & W Russer Co. 


exclusively to the making of tire reinforcements 
has moved its general offices and equipment into the new quar 
ters, and machinery is rapidly being installed with which to 


all kinds of rubber stock needed. 


tensive travels throughout Europe en- 
abled him to make a very broad study 
of the customs and languages of the 





European nations, 

Coming to America in 1905, he be- 
came interested in the importation of 
high-grade foreign automobiles, and 
perceiving the possibilities of the Amer- 
ican automobile industry, he was instrumental in introducing the 
Kempshall tire into America in 1906. This connection led to his 
association with The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Pales- 
Ohio, whom he has spent his time 
exclusively for the past ten years. He was elected treasurer of 
1913, and vice-president the following year, 
which office he now holds. Mr. Morgan has interests also in 
large textile industries and the manufacture of electrical ap- 








JOHN Morcan. 


tine and Cleveland, with 


the company in 


s 


A SPECIALIST IN RUBBER CHEMICALS. 





eee L. Futrer, of Ralph L. Fuller & Co., Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is well known throughout the rubber and chemical 
United States and Canada 

to chemicals dates back to the summer of 
1880, when he took temporary 
work with the well-known 
wholesale drug house of 
Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleve- 
land, continuing to do so each 
vacation for five years. In 
this way, he became familiar 
with the various chemicals 
and at the same time ac- 
quiring a knowledge of 
chemistry in school and sub- 
sequently at college. 

Having finished his college 
course he returned to Messrs. 
Strong, Cobb & Co., and was 
assigned to the order de- 
partment, then to the position 
of keeping costs, and finally 
he was given a permanent po- 
sition in the sales department. Later he with others formed the 
Cleveland Commercial Co., of which he was secretary. The suc- 
cess of this business was such that it became necessary to in- 
crease the organization and in 1892, the Harshaw, Fuller & Good- 
win Co. was organized and succeeded the Cleveland Commercial 
Co. 

Soon after the present war started, it occurred to Mr. Fuller 
that with the advent of a large number of new manufacturing 
concerns, particularly of chemicals, a further change in business 
methods could be adopted to the advantage of manufacturers 
and consumers of those products, and accordingly, with some 
of his associates he organized Ralph L. Fuller & Co., Inc., to act 


rades of the 


His 


introduction 





RatpH L. Futter. 
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as purchasing and sales agents for various manufacturers and 
jobbers interested in the purchases and sales of chemicals, oils, 
pigments, etc. His judgment in this respect has been justified, 
for the history of Ralph L. Fuller & Co., Inc., seems to indicate 
that where the finished products of one manufacturer are so 
frequently the raw materials of another, the bringing together 
of the two producing firms and production through a common 
handling agency is mutually advantageous. 

Mr. Fuller has a wide acquaintanceship, and hosts of friends. 
He is a director of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. of Cleve- 
land, and also the Cleveland National Bank. He is an ex-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


BOUT the first of last month, it was reported that Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., had purchased the Roxbury Carpet Co., 
which purchase included the plant and business of the Boston 
Belting Corp. Investigation confirmed the sale of the carpet com- 
pany but that neither the Boston Belting Corp. as such, nor its 
stock held by the carpet company had been included in the 
transaction, being still held largely by the Simpson Estate, from 
which the carpet company was purchased some time ago by 
Willett, Sears & Co., for a cash payment, it is said, of $700,000, 
and notes for a like amount. 
Mr. Willett later purchased the Boston Belting Co., buying up 
the stock by paying therefor a sum in cash and an amount of 
preferred stock in a new corporation named the Boston Belting 


Corporation. He sold to the Roxbury Carpet Co. the 
common stock of the belting corporation for $500,000, 
which money went to pay the above-mentioned cash pay- 


ments to the belting company’s stockholders. It is now under- 
stood that the present holders of the majority of the belting 
corporation stock are anxious to sell the plant and business. 

Among the assets of the Boston Belting Corp. is a large block 
f stock of the Plymouth Rubber Co., which is valued around 
50,000, though its face value is somewhat higher. Another pos- 
sible asset of large value is the water-power privilege which the 
old company has held for many years, and which, by the terms 
of its contract, may be bought by the city of Boston within a few 
years for such sum as may be estimated to be its value at that 


oO 
$ 


time. 

\n other possible asset is a claim of $350,000 against the In- 
dustrial Service and Equipment Co., against which a petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by the belting corporation and two 
other concerns formerly controlled by Willett, Sears & Co. The 
Industrial Service and Equipment Co. was also a Willett-Sears 
concern, which was placed in the hands of receivers, in equity, 
It is understood that the dividends on the pre- 
3oston Belting Corp., so far, have been paid 


last February. 
ferred stock of the 
from the earnings, as they became due and that the corpora- 
tion is continuing business as heretofore and pushing for foreign 
trade, with encouraging results 
- * ~ 

The Needham Tire Co., 
building a one-story addition to give it 13,000 square feet of 
additional space for operating purposes. The company is also 
building a 150-foot smoke-stack to chim- 
ney. An additional 250-horse power boiler and other equip- 
ment for making tires are being installed, as well as nine more 


Charles River, Massachusetts, is 


replace its present 


presses for making fiber soles and rubber heels 
* * * 

Everlastik, Inc., manufacturer of elastic webbing, dedicated 

its new Victory Mill at Chelsea, a suburb of Boston, on April 

30, by appropriate addresses, dancing, and refreshments. When 

the armistice was signed. work was begun on this mill, and in 

the succeeding five months there has risen a handsome three-story 


factory of modern mill construction. It will be equipped with 


warping and winding machinery, as well as looms for making 
elastic and non-elastic webs, automobile brake linings, etc. The 
street floor on the Webster avenue side will contain the offices 
and the machine shop. All the machinery will be driven by indi- 
vidual electric motors, and, of course, the mill will be lighted by 
electricity. Special attention has been paid to arrangements tor 
the comfort of the employes. 
* * oN 

\ccording to’ the fourth annual report of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary, that institution continues its philanthropic work among 
the poor children of Boston, having treated over 25,000 cases 
during the year 1918, and starting that number of children in the 
proper way to preserve their teeth. The enforced closing of the 
institution for some weeks because of the influenza epidemic, and 
the reducing of the permanent staff because of the call to ser- 
vice in the Army Dental Corps reduced somewhat the number 
of cases treated. Forsythe Day, the anniversary of the pres- 
entation of the loving cup to the surviving founder, Thomas A. 
Forsyth, for many years connected with the Boston Belting Corp., 
was celebrated by special clinics which brought together several 


hundred New England dentists. 


* * * 
At the annual meeting of the Crocker Rubber Co., held at 
Brockton, Massachusetts, May 14, 1919, the following officers 


were elected: president, O. W. Holmes, Brockton; treasurer, H. 
J. Callahan, Salem—both in Massachusetts, and secretary, M. R. 
Henry, Providence, Rhode Island. This company specializes in 
rubber boods of all kinds and has been located in Brockton since 
1904. It is one of the eleven stores of the Crocker System. O. 
W. Holmes has been with twelve 


Besides his duties as president he will act as manager. 


the Crocker Rubber Co. for 


years. 
Mr. Callahan, the treasurer, holds a like office with the Salem 
Rubber Co., of which Mr. Henry is secretary. 
x » « 
The Davidson Rubber Co., Charlestown, has sold to A. 


Francis Harrington the stock, tools, and machinery of the Ster- 
which has been run as a subsidiary of 
Har- 


ling Fountain Pen Co., 
the Davidson Rubber Co. for the past eighteen vears. Mr 
rington, a Boston lawyer, at this writing is sole owner of the pen 
stock 


which 


business, but he proposes to form a company, under the 


name of the Sterling Fountain Pen Co., will continue the 
business, with factory and office at 15 Brattle Square, Boston. 
* i 
The Berkshire Rubber Co., Pittsfield, Massachusetts, con- 
trols or owns The Berkshire Rubber Co. of New York, Inc., 
The Hoosac Auto North Adams, Massachusetts, 
and the newly incorporated Holcomb Rubber Co., 713 Albany 


The officers of the Berkshire 


Supply Co., 


avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 
company are: Richard Prosser, president, New York; Albert 
Wurts, treasurer; Frank Prosser, secretary, New York 

A most effective instance of window advertising of automo- 
bile tires was the display staged by the Boston branch of The 
Miller Rubber Co.. Akron, Ohio 
window of a leading florist’s store and the combination of tires, 
backed by a which 


The tires were shown in the 


ribbons, flowers and greenery, landscape 


blended with the foreground, was very effectiv« The name of 
the tires was just conspicuous enough to advertise them ef- 


fectively without detracting from the beauty of the display 


x * * 

James H. Learned, of the United States Rubber Co., who went 
to Europe in April on business connected with the rubber 
thread department, returned the middle of last month. He visited 
England and France, and, like most Americans now going 


across, spent a considerable portion of his time ashore in attend- 
ing to his passport requirements. He experienced the same dif- 
ficulties as others in regard to traveling and hotel accommoda- 
tions, but found his customers ready to do business, and reports 


the outlook for future orders most encouraging 
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APPLETON: “ANCIENT AND HONORABLE.” 
hy TAIN Francis HAWKES APPLETON, veteran in military affairs 
and in reclaiming, was born in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
\ug 4. 1853. He attended the public schools of that city, 


education at Pen- 


Pennington, 


finishing his 
nington Academy, 
New Jersey, and after some years 


a wholesale grocery house, he 











entered the employ of the Mur- 

phy Varnish Co., Newark, New 

Jersey, as bookkeeper. After 

two years in this position he be- 

came traveling salesman for the 

ame concern, and during the 

ext seve ears sold varnishes 

1 yractically ever state in the 

{ 1 The succee ling SIX years 

l m managing the Boston 

yranch of the Murphy company, 

Aric vhich he established 
S98, Mr Appleton estab- 
‘ lishe a 1 ) reciaiming fac- 
IRA \ ‘ 

ry it 1usetts, 

and in 1902 { mm and namesake as partner, the 

eing \ t & Sor This concern was afterwards 

ing ted and has ever since been a prominent factor in the 
un v st 

In i \la affairs, Mr. Appleton has been very 

prominent le 1 1 veteran of the Seventh Regiment, New 

York ack =milit egiment, and when he located in Boston 

he ed the Ancient and Honorable Artillery. He was one 

f a committee of three who went to England to present to King 


George V. a certificate of honorary membership in this famous 





Boston organization. Two years later he was chosen captain 
at the lrum-head election” held on Boston Common, and in 
July, at the head of 100 men, sailed on a peaceful invasion of 
England to hobn with the parent organization in London, 
ind to e with the King and other dignitaries 


member of the Rubber Reclaimers 


Club, being temporary president during the formation of that 
trade ly, and for seve years was treasurer. When the club 
ecame the Reclaimers’ Division of The Rubber Association of 
merica was elected chairman, a position he now holds. He 
is als ne of the original members of the New England Shoe 
and Leathe \ 

M (pple ; 32nd-degree Mason, and is Chief Rabbar 
of Alep Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of the Mystic Shrine 
He is alsoan é he Algonquin, Boston Athletic, City, 
Commonwealth, Countr ind Point Shirley clubs 

PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

a. e t f nversation among the tire and rubber 

rms is the sudden reduction in tire prices, which came 
like a mbshe row. The announcement of the 
United States Rubber (| of a 15 per cent reduction was fol- 
lowed immediate] y that of other companies, and the buying 
public immediately sat ul and began to take notice The report 
to the effect that re tion was likely to be followed by 
another, put a stop to tire buying for the time being, except in 
emerge! ases, and branch managers of the high-grade tire 
companies professed to be sea as to the present, although all 
looked tor rther eduction 

Meanwhile the companies selling “seconds” and the rebuilding 
and retreading firms we panic-stricken, realizing there would 
not be a great demand for their products when users could buy 
“firsts” for a little more than “seconds” and rebuilts. It is ex- 


pected that automobile owners will stock up for the summer and 
fall, as this is the first reduction from the prevailing war prices. 
There are more automobiles in this part of the state than in 
all the 
take advantage of the opportunity given them to make a legiti- 


rest of California and the owners will not be slow to 


saving 
One of the large rubber companies states that the reduction 


mate 


is not likely to affect other lines of rubber goods, such as cloth- 


ing and footwear, and that prices on these go higher. 


\utomobile owners are asking whether price reduction will ex- 
tend 


may 


to other automobile products. 


* * * 


R. H Rubt 


\kron, Ohio, stopped over in Los Angeles for a few hours, on his 


Keaton, president of the Keaton Tire & ver Co., 


way East to attend the opening of a Keaton headquarters in 
Chicago, Illinois. The Los Angeles branch, now located at 437-39 
West Pico street, will be enlarged 


“Our rim business is growing so that we find it necessary to 


establish a central handling and shipping point in the East,” said 


Mr. Keaton. “We have decided to open a Chicago branch that 
will enable us to handle our steel shipments better, as well as 
the ‘East of the Rockies’ demand for our tires Our factory 


output is the only thing that is keeping us back, as we are unable 
at present to supply the demand.” 
~ 7 * 

E. R. Baker, sales manager, Western Auto Supply Agency, 
Los Angeles, is handling a device manufactured in that city for 
carrying a spare tire, which is particularly adapted to the Ford 
car that comes from the factory with no such appliance. Many 
Ford users carry their extra tires strapped on the running board 
or hanging from the side, an expensive way to carry a spare 
tire which may injure the carcass, to say nothing of the ques- 


tion of appearance 
a = * 


The Oldfield Tire Co. has removed its Los Angeles offices to 
its tire warehouse at 228 Los Angeles street. The new offices 
and warehouses are large enough to hold nine carloads, or over 
$360,000 worth, of Oldfield tires and tubes. The Oldfield retail 
store and yulcanizing shop on Hope street has been sold to 
Hewitt & Kinslow, experienced tiremen who will continue the 
repairing and retreading business 

* 7 - 

Max Shiffner of the Tire Company of California, Los Angeles, 
reports the sale of twice as many tires for the month of April 
as in any previous month in its history. 


* * * 


manager, Miller Rubber Co., 


spent a few days in Los Angeles, 


F. C. Milhoff, sales 
\kron, Ohio, who recently 
predicts an unprecedented sale of tires during the next few 
months and declares that millions of dollars of back orders must 


filled . e 


general 


shortly be 


Thomas L. Rich, agent for Thermoid tires, spent several days 
on an extended trip through the northern part of his district, 
and reports a general feeling of optimism in the rubber trade. 
* * « 
Thompson has returned to Los Angeles from a trip 


C. Fred 
Mason tire Southern California, and 
’ 


reports an increased use of Masons through the desert and moun- 


among dealers throughout 
1 
tain country of his district 


* * * 


The steady development of the cotton-growing industry in 
Arizona and the Imperial Valley has at last resulted in the an- 
nouncement that a Boston textile firm will construct a cotton 
mill in the Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor district with spindles 
sufficient to employ 1,000 workers. It is said an option has been 
acquired on 20 acres of land and that $3,000,000 will be invested 


in the project which includes the building of a colony of homes 


for the accommodation of the workers 
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That the project will be greeted as a boon by the cotton grow- 
ers of the Southwest goes without saying. It is the belief in 
industrial circles of Los Angeles that cotton raised and baled in 
Arizona and the Imperial Valley will eventually find its way to 
the mills of the Orient. It is pointed out that California has 
every element to make the manufacture of textiles and fabrics 
profitable, cheap electrical power, abundant labor, the raw product 
within easy haul, and climatic conditions that manufacturers have 
come to understand as a compelling economic factor in both mill 
construction and factory production, 

With the growth of the tire manufacturing business in the West. 
the establishment of a textile factory here seems to be dictated 
in the future. 


by wisdom and confidence 


* - - 
The Bowers Rubber Works, which began business in San Fran- 
cisco in 1888, has changed its name to the Pioneer Rubber Mills. 
its factory is at 


the Sacrament 


Pittsburg, Contra Costa County, California, on 
River, and its general offices are at 68 Sacra- 


while it maintains factory sales 





mento street, San. Francisco, 
offices in Los Angeles, Portland (Oregon), Tacoma and Seattle, 
Salt Lake City and Denver. The company manufactures “Skoo- 
kum” piston-rod packing, “Copper Queen” belting and “Victor” 
fire hose. George N. Towne is vice-president and general man- 


ager and D. D. Tripp is vice-president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Towne visited New York City last month. 


lire Corp., San Diego, California, manufacturer of 
bes, has made the following pro- 


sales 


T he Savage 
“Savage” tires and “Gratini 


appointments: J. E. Shaw, from assistant 


S. Chamberlain, 


motions and 


sales manager; L assistant sales 


Gressler to succeed Mr. Chamberlain as manager 


manager to 
manager; H. E 
Diego branch; A. E. Kelley transferred as branch man- 


J. C. Magly to succeed Mr. 


of San 
ager from Seattle to San Francisco; 
Kelley at Seattle. 
‘ * * 
The Western Rubber Co., 1143 Dock street, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, which for nearly two years has been conducting a tire- 
rebuilding business, is now planning the erection of a $300,000 
unit of its future plant. Elmer Dover is president. He is at 
present on a business trip East in connection with the new fac- 


The company uses among other things a special composi- 


tory 
Sev- 


tion of which one of the principal ingredients is fish scrap. 
eral chemical patents have been issued on this composition. 
* 

branch managers’ conference was recently 
Los Angeles by H. S. Firestone, 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and district 
manager J. D. Hess, Jr., from the Akron factory. Mr. Hess 
will spend the greater part of his time here watching the trade 


Pacific Coast branch territories. 


An important ; 
concluded in president of 


conditions of the 
One hundred high-grade rubber tires a day are now being 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, which 


turned 
has again opened its plant at Torrance aiter a period of in- 
n account of the war. Plans 


1 


out Dy the Hendrie 
activity caused by closing down o 
are being made to more than double its capacity and a much 
larger force of men will be put to work in the next month or 
two. The company has a large and commodious building with 
all modern appliances and has laid in a big stock of rubber 
and fabrics preparatory to starting active work. 

Thomas L. Rich, for years one of the best known tire dealers 
of Los Angeles, has been chosen as the Southern California 
distributer of Thermoid casings and tubes. 

« « « 
Hawley, King & Co., Los Angeles, have been appointed dis- 


tributers in California, Arizona, and Nevada for the Globe 


Hawley, King & 
Anderson, 


tire. Reeve Gartzmann, general manager of 


Co., will supervise the tire department, and H. H 


formerly of the Firestone organization, is sales manager. A. T. 
Smith, former manager of the Los Angeles branch and later 
Pacific Coast manager of the Firestone company, is western 
manager of the Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co. The 


Globe company announces that in addition to its fabric and cord 
tires it will soon manufacture a solid tire as well. 


x . x 


The Pacific Rubber Co., Los Angeles, has arranged for store- 


house facilities for “Horseshoe” tires in San Francisco to 
facilitate their distribution in the northern part of the state, 
according to Roy R. Meads, president and general manager 


of the concern, who has returned from an extended business 
trip through that section. 
A big shipment of reconstructed tires for Japan has just been 


made up by the Tire Construction Co. of Los Angeles. “This 
expect in the fi 


shows what a tremendous export we may 
“We on the Coast come 
Islands, 


rmation on 


says Edward Harris of that company 


in contact with the buyers from the Hawaiian Japan 


and China, who come here for the latest inf vul- 


canization methods and repairing.” 


. a of the Miller Tire 
new agencies recently installed in this territory, the 
) 


that of 11 & Mead at 


rrison Sales ( reports 


Goode Pasadena 
* 


Steward Sh appointed Pacific Coast repre- 


Ohio, 


sson has been 
The 
manufacturer of tires and mechanical rubber goods. 


sentative of Rubber Products Co., Barberton. 


and will 
take charge of the company’s business in “Stronghold” tires. 
*x 7x « 


W. H. 


United States Rubber Co., 


Gilbert, treasurer of the Pacific Coast division of the 
San Francisco, according to his usual 
custom, is spending a portion of the early summer resting in 
Los Angeles. ; 
THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 

HE Trenton rubber manufacturers are proud of the fact 

that they went over the top in subscribing for the Fifth 
Their subscriptions amounted to nearly half 
The list 


Liberty Loan. 


a million dollars, or to be exact, $423,350. follows: 





The United & Globe Rubber Co. will erect a brick addition 
to the plant on Frazer street, Trenton. 
Horace B. Tobin, 
& Globe Rubber Co., 
the Trenton Club, recently entertained the members of that 


secretary and treasurer of the United 


Trenton, and who is also president of 


organization at the Country Club at Spring Lake, New Jersey. 
«< * * 

The Atlas Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, has begun work on 
its new $250,000 plant on Enterprise avenue. Work will be 
rushed to completion and machinery installed as soon as 
The company will manufacture automobile tires 
One 


possible. 
and tubes, and employ about 200 persons at the start. 
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of the structures will be 90 by 360 feet; another, the engine 


boiler room, will be 82 by 92 feet. There will be an 


800-foot A. Ludeke is president of the Atlas 


and 
siding. Henry 
company; Ira Worthington, vice-president, and R. Unkles, 
secretary 

* * * 


Globe Rubber Tire Manu- 


Jersey, Joseph B. Linerd was 


eeting of the 


New 
is said to be the youngest president 


annual n 
facturing Co., Trenton 
reelected president. He 
of any such important enter- 
] country. Young as 
has had a 


he is, however, he 


good business experience. Pre- 
vious to his connection with the 
Globe company, he held various 
responsible positions with the 
Co.., 


became 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Akron, Ohio, and 


sales manager of the Ajax Rub- 


later 


ber Co., Inc., Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. In 1916, he reorganized the 
Globe Rubber Tire Manufactur- 


first as its 
eneral sales manager, laver be- 


which 


ffice he has just been reelected. 


Co. and served 


ine chosen president. to 





* * * 
| epH B. LINERD Solomon T ews. representing 
the Sturdy Tire & Rubber Co., 

| } 


Trenton. recent returned where he 


from Havana, Cuba, 





$300,000 ntract with the Caribbean Agencies 
eka Tire | 26 West State street, Trenton, New 
S¢ i 1s Whitehead’s Road, has filed a cer- 
tificate of dissolution in the office of the Secretary of State, 
i eed upo vy the st yiders 
** 
New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, New Jersey, has elected the following officers and di- 
ectors: G. W. Stephens, president: | Smith, vice-president 
and general manager; E. E. Dearth, secretary; Charles Hoff- 
man and Jesse E. La Dow ounsel; directors John J Fields, 
I {, Smitl I | Dearth, Jesse | La Dow, Charles Hoff- 
\ ~ }P | ) 
V I. B. Stokes ‘ f the Thermoid, Stokes and 
e er companies, Trenton, who was chairman of 
the Fifth Liberty Loan ¢ ittee, will shortly entertain 
) le | } é ‘ rk 
! Whitehead etal Whitehead Brothers Rub- 
Trenton, was iirman of the rubber manufacturers’ 
; f the Salva lrive 
7 | . ay = + 
torehouse of th¢ e R er & Tire Corp., Tren- 
idly damaged ! n May 19, the principal loss 
‘ used by wate sprinklit systen 
Sa el I Lave erly nage f the Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, brancl the United Co., has purchased 
a building on West End avenue, Trenton, and will conduct 
i pl t there 


owner of the Midler Auto Sup- 


irry L. Midler, formerly 


Trenton, has been Federal Court on a 


He was held 


ply Co held in the 


charge of perjury in bankruptcy proceedings. 


bail. A petition in bankruptcy against the Midler 


in $1,000 


company was filed by the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. early in 
1918. 
~ * - 

The plant formerly occupied by George F. Lufberry, Jr., 
Meadow Lane, Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been sold to the 
Lowenstein Radio Co., of Newark. The transaction involves 
nine acres of land and twelve buildings. 

ee = Ss 

The Victory Tire & Rubber Co., 385 East 149th street, 

New York City, has plans for the erection of a tire plant on 


Railroad avenue, Asbury Park. The building will be two 


stories high, 75 by 165 feet, and will cost $125,000. 
7 . 
tigin L. McBurney, receiver of the Indian Tire & Rubber 


Co., New 


Chancery for permission to borrow 


Brunswick, has made application to the Court of 
$5,000 on a 
\n order to show cause why the court should 


receiver's 
certificate 
not allow this and order the business to continue for the dis- 
posal of the property of the corporation has been obtained 
by some of the stockholders. It is alleged that the assets 
of the company total $107,115, and its liabilities $65,000. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


By Our Recular Corre spondent. 


manufacturing rubber goods in 


— the several plants 
Rhode Island have many orders on their books, they 


also have more or less stock on hand and are playing some- 


what of a Advantage is being taken of this to 


make repairs, renovations, improvements, and additions as well 


Wwalting game. 


as complete accounts of stock of every description which have 
not been taken as thoroughly as usual for the past two years 
war conditions. 

the rubber manufacturers 


or more because of the drive under 


with other industries 


are finding much difficulty in securing experienced help to fill 


In common 


numerous that are vacant. Several hundred employes 
left the several plants to go 
either as volunteers or draftees, and it is expected that with 
their return they would seek their former positions. This 


While a few have applied 


places 
into the service of the country, 
has 
not proved to be the case, however. 
for and resumed their former employment, a large majority do 
not desire to resume indoor work, and so are seeking for some- 
thing to do outside. 
* ca * 

The efforts to take Rhode Island over the top in the Fifth 
iberty loan by the subscription for a quota of $37,000,000 of 
ictory Notes gave all industrial interests considerable activity. 
ar campaign the announcement was made from New 
Oo States Rubber Co. had subscribed for 
$2,500,000 of the bonds, of which $1,500,000 was to be credited 
to the various States where the company had plants. Later 
announced that of this sum $500,000 had been credited 
to Rhode Island. In the distribution the 
Revere Rubber and Mechanical Fabric Companies are located, 
received credit for $200,000, while Woonsocket with the Woon- 
socket Rubber Co.; and Bristol with the National India Rub- 

r Co., each received credit for $150,000 


* *~ * 


L 
\ 
Early in the 
York that the United 


it was 


Providence, where 


Edward P. Gwillam, of Newark, N. J., appeared before Judge 


Arthur L. Brown in the United States District Court this city, 
ibout the first of the month and pleaded not guilty of conspiring 


to bribe a United States official. He was released when $1,5 
Mr the 
whose local representative, Samuel Levi- 


bail was furnished. Gwillam is general manager of 
Newark Raincoat Co., 
son, was arrested here last summer on charges of attempting to 
bribe a United officer in connection with a raid that was 
made. Mr. Levison informed the Government officials here that 


Mr. Gwillam conspired with him in the bribing. 


States 
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The shoe division of the National India Rubber Co.’s fac- 
tory at Bristol, was closed on Friday, May 16, for two weeks, 
resuming Monday, June 2. The announcement was made by 
the management that the shut-down of the two sections of the 
division was to curtail production and for general repairs. Dur- 
ing the period of the shut-down the company continued to 
make samples and small productions of particular grades of 
shoes. 


s&s ¢ ° 


The Revere Rubber Co, of the United States Rubber System, 
has just added another plot of land to its holdings on Valley 
and Eagle streets, Providence. It is located at the northeast 
corner of the two thoroughfares and contains 3,506 square feet. 
It is a valuable acquisition as it completes the holdings of the 
concern on that block. 

_ 
Rubber Co. of Providence, has just received a 
e bags to the Medical and Hospital 
Purchase and Stor- 


The 
large contract to furnish 
Supplies Division, Office 
Washington. 


Davol 
ic 
of the Director of 
age, at 
CONNECTICUT NOTES. 

The Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut, manufacturer 
of brake linings and clutch facings, is building a one-story 
brick and steel addition to its factory, 160 by 170 feet, to cost 
$75,000. 

The Goodyear Rubber Co., Middletown, 
expending about $10,000 in enlarging its cutting room 

The New Co., New Haven, Connecticut, 
has increased its capital from $30,000 to $50,000. 


approximately 
Connecticut, is 


Haven Sherardizing 


NEMOURS TRADING CORP. OPENING FOREIGN OFFICES. 

The Nemours Trading Corp., 151 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, general business, 
in addition to 
has opened a house in Mexico City and will open others in 
Africa, and Melbourne, Australia, early 
P. Berrien, export sales manager, was for 
eight years connected with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Among other products the Nemours corporation will specialize 
in Perfection tires, made by the Perfection Tire and Rubber 
Co., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


incorporated to do a export 


its branch offices in the principal foreign cities, 


recently 


Johannesburg, South 


in the autumn. W. 


WHAT GOOD BRAKE LININGS SHOULD DO. 

The accompanying chart, published by the Thermoid Rubber 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, and showing the distance within which 
it should be possible to stop an automobile traveling at various 
speeds when equipped with suitable brake linings, is of interest 
to associations, railroads, and motorists in general. It was pre- 
pared to show in a graphic manner how directly the safety of 
the car and the security of all who ride depend upon the brake 
linings, and also to provide a fair and reliable test which every 
motorist can easily make with his own car. 


A 





SPEED RATE 
PER HOUR 


10 mies Gikis __ ls = Will your car 


eG do this? 











15 miles 
20.8 ft. — 
— 37%. ——_—_—_ 

25 miles Fain _Saie 
——— th. ————— 

30 mites Ei kee 
—_—— 63.3 &. 


35 miles Pon in 
;—— 104 tt. ——___——_ 
a CER, —_ae 


—=——__ —— 231 ft. — = 





40 miles 

















A RUBBER RESEARCH SPECIALIST. 


Pye AMERICAN RupBerR CHEMIsts the name of George D 
Kratz is recognized as that of a rubber research chemist 
Following his graduation from Cornell University in 
1912 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Chemistry, Mr, Kratz began his 
professional career with the for- 
in his 


of ability. 


mer Diamond Rubber Co. 
native city of Akron, Ohio, con- 
tinuing as one of the laboratory 
staff of The B. F. Goodrich Co.,, 
after the absorption of the former 
concern by the latter. In 1914 
he became chemist of the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Connecticut, three years later as- 
suming the duties of chief chemist 
of the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
Ohio, which position he 
1olds at the present time. 

In research work Mr. Kratz has 








Dr. David 


in collaboration with 


been associated with 


Greorce D. KRATz. 


Spence and 


him has had published many articles on chemical research. He 
has contributed frequently to the “Journal of Physical Chemis- 
try,” the “India Rubber Review,” and THe Inpria RusBBer Worvp 

He is a member of the American Chemical Society, The New 
lersey Chemical Society, the University Club of Akron, and the 


Cornell University Club, New York City. 


THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
A RUBBER MAN OF THE THIRD GENERATION. 


oHN V. ALDEN died at Buffalo, Wyoming, May 12, in his 3lst 
J year. He was the only son of Adelbert H. Alden and grand- 
son of the late George A. Alden, the well-known rubber mer- 
chants, and at one time was president of the Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Connecticut. His health failing, he went west 
some years ago, and it was thought he was recovering. He 
‘ame East to welcome his father on the latter’s return from 
but death took him soon after his 


abroad a short time 


return to Wyoming. 


ago, 


A PROMINENT FABRIC COMMISSION MERCHANT. 

\ugustus D. Juilliard, senior member of A. D. Juilliard & Co., 
New York City, manufacturers and distributers of cotton fabrics 
for the rubber goods manufacturing trade, died at his home in 
that city, April 25, 1919, after a brief illness. 

He was the son of Jean Nicholas Juilliard, a native of Bur- 
gundy, France, who came to America in the early ’forties. Born 
Juilliard early 
identified himself with In 1873 
he was appointed receiver for Hoyt, Sprague & Co., at that time 
the largest commission house in New York City, and soon after 
During the presidential campaign 


Canton, Ohio, seventy years ago, Augustus D 


the textile commission business. 


organized his own company. 
prominent as a strong protectionist and a 
friend and ardent McKinley became 
prominent in connection with banking, trust and insurance inter- 


of 1896 he became 
supporter of Later he 
ests, and was a liberal patron in musical, artistic, scientific and 
educatonal He organized the American Protective 
Tariff League, and maintained its high protective principles in 


movements 


all legislation regarding the textile industry. 

Mr. Juilliard was a member of the Metropolitan, Union League, 
Tuxedo, City, Republican, Merchants, and the New York Athletic 
Clubs, the Ohio Society of New York, and the Huguenot Society 


of America. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular 


HE only feature of new interest in the present low-level 
T price of rubber is the attention being given to finding 
some new uses for it. The Rubber Growers’ Association 

is moving in the matter, but the prize scheme it is said to be 
ing has not yet seen the light. It seems obvious that some- 


besides rubber pavements will be required to absorb rub- 








thing 
er to the extent desired, and the position as regards the price 
of finished articles is t the same as it was when the rubber 
pavement was being advocated some years ago as a panacea for 
increased output. The new expenses associated with labor have 
to be considered, and it may be that they will press more heavily 
upon rubber as a pavement material than upon its present com- 
netitors 
In ntrast to what has irred in some industries, demobil- 
ed 1 vorkers a eing regularly reinstated in their old 
3 5 s being 1 e women workers who had 
ed the \] A ume up at a recent general meet- 
ing the Whitley ¢ t as regard to the propriety or ex- 
pediet re é é mporary met til the original 
} f the pos rilable \ promine rubber manu 
i r Lid i ( \ lu ng the 8) 1 Staff regu 
n ta I I I agreed with M Duk« the rub 
er W s’ secreta as not advisable smiss women 
vor tem \ g those who are drawing 
the much-talked it W lo ns are a good many rub- 
er workers, most 1 the pr ng side. These do no me 
from works is some firms have not dismissed any 
ands. The is at this time of general upset that some firms 
are busier than others Although the war rush has, of course, 
subsided, Government peace orders are coming forward as usual 
and these are naturally on a larger scale than they used to be 
Under present conditions some firms have much of their work 


on hand, while others may have little or none, hence the effect 
on the labor required at different works, 
NEW WORKS. 


t restrictions on the issue of capital 


Now that the governmen 
for new ventures have been removed, as far as Great Britain is 
concerned, we may expect to see some schemes put before the 
public \ recent one is the offer of £200,000 8 per cent cumu- 
lative participating preference shares in Fuller’s United Electric 
Works, Limited Part of the works which are at Chadwell 
Heath, Essex, were started during the war for the manufacture 
inter alia of ebonite, insulated electric cables and carbon black, 
ind seem to have made very good progress, being helped natur- 
ally by the scarcity of ebonite and gas black. The fact that the 
four companies which are now merged into one earned 30 per 
ent upon their capital in 1918 must of course be looked upon by 
investors in the light of war demands and prices and the absence 
f difficulties of foreign mpetition. The names of the com- 
panies now merged are: John C. Fuller & Son, Limited (founded 
n 1875 at Bow, London); the Fuller Accumulative Co., Lim- 


ited: Fuller’s Wire & Cable C Limited, and Fuller’s Carbon & 


Electrical Co., Limite 


EFFECT OF REDUCED HOURS ON OUTPUT. 
1 number of hours now in force in rub- 


In view of the redu nut 
1 a manufacturer the other day if it was his 


1 
asked 


ber factories, | 
at there was no falling off 
much the same, mainly because better 


by 


experience thz His answer was that 
the 
time is now being kept 
not turning up regularly before breakfast. 


general results aré 
hands who persistently lost time in 
the past by With 
respect, however, to the regular and steady workers the output 


The claim that the output will 


certainly shows a diminution 


Correspondent. 


be the same with a reduction in hours of work has really been 
negatived by the workers in their demand for a 10 per cent ad- 
vance on piece-work rates. This has been granted locally in 
several cases by virtue of a special clause in the Whitley Coun- 
cil regulations. The 47-hour week is now uniformly adopted 
throughout the rubber trade, and it has this good effect, that 
one manufacturer knows that another cannot gain an advantage 
over him by working a longer week, as was the case in the 
Although manufacturers now have to spend a good deal 


past. 
of corre- 


of time attending meetings and seeing to a new class 
spondence, the general opinion seems to be that it is worth it 


if the dislocation of business caused by strikes is done away 
with. 

An important part of Mr. Porritt’s recent lecture on 
rubber at the Royal Society of Arts dealt with the new prob- 
lems of labor in the factory. Cheap labor, he said, is now a 
memory of the past and manual operations will have to be per- 


supplanted by mechanical processes 


formed more efficiently or 
roth increased 


not to be reflected in unduly 


I the ne C iré 
sts productior While unnecessary labor will have to be 
eliminated, that which is essential should be made more efficient. 
SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 
[ referred recently to the somewhat belated report of the 
Soc Chemical Industry for 1917, and now have 
1 word to say regarding that for 1918, which has ap- 


peared more promptly. The chapter on india rubber is written 
by Dr. Twiss of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, instead of by 
Dr. H. P. who wrote the two preceding a change 
of authorship having been made in several of the subjects in 
Despite the change from a con- 


Stevens, ones, 


order to get new points of view. 


sulting chemist to a works chemist, with a naturally wider pur- 
view of “applied chemistry,” there is no extensive lifting of the 
veil on matters intimately concerned with rubber manufacture, 
a remark which applies equally to many cther subjects treated 
of in the volume. We have, however, a useful and succinct 
summary of matters of technical importance of special interest 


to those who have omitted to read their trade journals carefully 


throughout the period under review. 


With regard to the published list of accelerators for vulcan- 
ization, Dr. Twiss points out that its length is apt to be mis- 
leading because in some cases the same chemical substance ap- 
pears several times under different trade names. He makes 
the important observation that very little definite information is 
ivailable as to the influence of accelerators on the aging of vul- 
canized rubber, and still less as to the possible influence of the 
proportion of free sulphur on the activity of the accelerator. 


Speaking of reclaimed rubber, he says there is a tendency towards 
open acknowledgment that the essential effect is purely a thermal 
ne and that the various chemical operations used in conjunc- 
The main objection to a more 





neat 





on are unnecessary. 
general acknowledgment of this lies, I think, in the fact that it 
knocks the bottom out of a good many patents. The 1918 


patent of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, and D. F. Twiss de- 
pends on thermal treatment with avoidance of oxidation effects 
and not on any specific chemical reaction. Perhaps some pro- 
nouncement on this important matter will come from America, 
home of reclaiming. The paragraph on analysis is somewhat 
it does on only one topic—the extraction of 
rubber with acetone. Reference is made to the fact that when 
the resin contents of a rubber is known and is non-variable 
the free sulphur in an acetone extract is obtained by simple 
subtraction instead of a tedious estimation. I imagine that this 


procedure is by no means a novel one, though, of course, it has 


+} 
ne 


thin, touching as 
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its strict limitations in practice. Attention is drawn in a para- 
graph on raw rubber to the fact that although most of the 
moisture which may be retained in rubber is expelled in masti- 
cation, the whole of the natural moisture in plantation rubber 
is not removed and that the 0.2 or 0.3 per cent which is retained 
is liable to cause porosity unless the surrounding pressure in 
vulcanization is maintained greater than the vapor pressure of 
the dissolved water. 


HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS, LIMITED. 
this old-established business, now in its 
forty-first year, was £148,054 for 1918, against £162,867 in 
1917, and the dividend is 15 per cent against 25 per cent. It 
was 


The net profit of 


should be noted, however, that a year ago the capital 


raised from £200,000 to £400,000 by the capitalizing of 
£200,000 from the reserve fund, the shareholders receiving 
bonus shares. The motor tire business, which was started a 


few years ago, was transferred to a new company on August 
1 last 
accounts provision has been made for special depreciation on 
stated 


and this has naturally affected the net balance. In the 


machinery bought for war pur which it is will 


poses, 


now be useless or of problematical value. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN NOTES. 
DEMAND FOR RUBBER FOOTWEAR IN SCOTLAND. 


HE “Weekly Bulletin of the Canadian Department of Thade 
A i 
and Commerce” reports an active demand in Scotland for 


rdinary galoshes and storm galoshes of broad-toed shapes, hip 


boots and top boots, gray canvas gymnasium shoes, and light 
sand shoes. There is little call for the strap-sandal or low-cut 
rubbers, for pointed shapes, or for white or brown goods. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER FROM ITALY. 





1917 there was exported from Turin to the United 
tes reclaimed rubber to the amount of 543,429 pounds, value 
/ 


ye 
72,211 pounds in 1916, value $101,532. 


During 
as against 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FRENCH FAIRS. 

The leading three French fairs being held this spring 
three distinct aims, though each is naturally local and national 
in character to a certain extent. he Lyons Fair, held March 
1-15, 1919, is chiefly international, purposing to substitute the 
Leipzig Fair; the Paris Fair, held April 25-May 10, 1919, is 
principally national; and the Bordeaux Fair, to be held May 31- 
June 15, 1919, is chiefly colonial. This feature of the Bordeaux 
Fair is natural when it is remembered that approximately one- 
third of the merchandise bought for and imported into the 
French colonies, as well as of the products exported from those 
by Bordeaux firms and shipped via 


have 


same colonies, is handled 


Bordeaux 
RUBBER IMPORTED INTO DENMARK. 
Figures for the month of December, 1918, and for the year 
1918, show that during those respective periods Denmark im- 
ported crude and manufactured rubber as follows: 


Kilos. 
— — SS ee et 
December, 1918. Year 1918. 
Crude rubber ........ eetwh eee 9/ 5,900 
Tires and other rubber goods. ...... 23,400 61,406 
Totals, imports ...... 24,300 67,300 


THE SCANIA FAIR AT MALMO, SWEDEN. 

The Scania Fair, to be held at Malmé, Sweden, June 30- 
july 6, 1919, is primarily a manufacturers’ exhibit, its object 
being to bring together the producer and consumer. The ex- 
hibits will be divided into thirteen groups, of which group 8 
comprises rubber and leather goods, and group 13, known as 
the technical department, will cover inventions, patents, mate- 


rials, etc., to be used in the manufacture of other goods. This 
fair is open only to Swedish industry, but many Danish and 
German interests will be represented through Swedish agents, 
and some American houses likewise. There is considerable de- 
mand in southern Sweden for rubber goods, belting, and other 
products. 


MARKET FOR RUBBER GOODS IN SWEDEN. 


The Swedish Consulate at Géteborg calls attention to the 
demand in Sweden for inner tubes and tractor tires: belting 
of all kinds; rubber goods; and waterproofed coats. Catalogs 


in quadruplicate are desired. 


A GERMAN PLAN TO SAVE RUBBER. 


An interesting device of the Germans to something 


secure 


of the resiliency afforded by a rubber tire with the minimum 
amount of rubber is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This wheel is 
of a type much 
used by the 


Germans lur- 
ing the war to 


economize n 





tween the 
and the felloe 
are made of 
The 


picture is from 


rubber. 


a United States 
official photo- 
graph taken at 








Speicher, Ger- RuBBER-PAppED STEEL W HEE! 
many. 
TIRE MANUFACTURE AND MARKET IN GERMANY. 
\ Swiss consular report of conditions in Germany at the 


present time remarks that the scarcity of cotton i 
will make it impossible to manufacture pneumatic tires for 
It is expected that large amounts of crude rubber stored 


be released 


time. 


in neutral countries will with the signing of the 


manufactured. 


peace treaty. Solid rubber tires will then be 
The synthetic rubber so much vaunted proved during the 
war to be useful chiefly for insulating purposes in the construc- 


torpedo boats, 


engines, etc., but 
This 
also to 


tion of submarines, electrical 


it failed to relieve or in any way affect the tire situation 
was due to its lack of resiliency and durability and 
the high cost of production, 

It is believed that Germany will offer a good field for Amer- 


ican automobiles, trucks, and tires, as the number of prospective 


constantly 
It is pointed out that the customary appointment of a foreign 


buyers is increasing. 


importer as agent or sole agent on condition that he buy out- 
right or guarantee to sell a certain number of cars or tires 
yearly will not result in the establishment of a permanent 


This is due to the fact that the foreign importer is 


generally unfamiliar with the car or tires, and has no further 


market. 


interest in them or the satisfaction of the buyer, once the goods 
are sold. 

The only means of creating a lasting market is that of estab- 
lishing an American agency in the prospective foreign territory. 
Great care should be given to the selection and location of a 
principal office and sub-agencies, etc.; also, to selecting sales- 
men of experience in the automobile and tire business, familiar 
with the country, people, language, methods of procedure, and 
organization of the German automobile industry 
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The Rubber Trade in Japan. 


By a Special Correspondent. 


se rubber industry by In addition to the above imports of rubber goods for 1917 


Lil wTeCa ! 2 : 4 \ . J : > 
the war is reflected in the rapidly increasing crude rubber and 1918, automobiles and parts, including tires, were imported 


imports. \s wn by the 
tics, the 1918 imports represent an 
value $1,909,006, over the 1917 imy 
$2,761,114, over the 1916 imports 
$4,758,321, over the 1915 wu ports 
several years were I uantity 





1ccompanying official statis- to the value of $3,830,906 in 1918 against $1,984,457 in 1917. 
increase of 7,966,517 pounds, In 1912, rubber goods imports reached their highest mark, 
yorts; 9,729,520 p ' but with the growth of the japanese manufacturing industry, 
1 12,457,352 pounds, value und on account of shipping difficulties, these imports have de- 
Ihe rates of i Ase the creased. A customs tariff of 20 to 40 per cent. ad valorem will 
pe ent 118, 132 per not tend to increase the volume of these imports under peace 
1916 ! 42 pe nditions 
236 per cent 1916 Excellent automobile and motorcycle tires are now made by the 
236 pet 


Japanese in Japan and 

















icycle tires also. In 1918, 

automobiles were im- 
ported largely in the 
form of parts and as- 
sembled in Japan. They 
will be in large demand 
in the near future, hav- 
ing been recognized as a 
necessity rather than a 
luxury, as they were 
formerly regarded in 
Japan. 

There were also ex- 
ported 2,651 jinrikishas 
($71,133) in 1918, against 
6,854 ($144,752) in 1917; 
also 7,408 bicycles and 
parts (exclusive of rub- 





ber tires) to the value of 








cent, in 1917, and 302 pe ent 
in 1918, 76 per cent. in 1917 
These imports do t 
l ate tl il € 
.-< ubber 1 
eve 
ary 
cus l ie 
ubbe 1 t 
eastern mark » 
ne<« d ed la 
ms have ta 
tage oO! W g 
prt s and i 
considerable s 5 i 
anticipation ; 2 é 
time conditions Japan 
now has her le 
é quotations, and 
at times prices have beet 
I abl i 
t se u i oinga 
pore the same 
Japa « i 


. r Works, Tokio, JAPA? $2,161,334 in 1918, against 
5,352 valued at $1,219,409 
cemarks é late 1917. Jinrikishas for China, Hongkong, Straits Settlements 


ind British India show a gradual decrease figure, as they were 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER exported as parts, not as completed vehicles, in order‘to avoid 
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n rece ( t r 
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Water < 
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Insulating q 
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> ree Value iyment of impor ies and to reduce the cargo charges. The 
als mee 6006 ae ncreased use of automobiles is also affecting the sale of 
‘81181 §,938,066 _jinrikishas 
2 148°652 126'28] EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS. 
4.465 $1,160 . 1917—___.  -——__—-1918-—_____, 
1.74 68 0,63 | s al Pounds. Value. 
+ ; 474.119 01,544 56 12,742,382 $4,162,167 
: M 0 3 15 3,261,324 2,253,469 
re _ Rubber toys s a. - <“aaaaee 383,27 
ing ha expande Other 15 612,600 
‘ a cates aly exceed Totals $4,002,596 . $7,411,506 
hon 2H Owing to the shipping difficulties of Japanese rubber goods 
PORE Rt AE : rts have increased year by year until the Japanese rubber 
i : ae i _ iis manufacturing industry has become large enough to supply 
re = Pore ae oe the lack of European and American goods in China, Manchuria, 
Malaya, British India, Oceania and Australia. 
MANUFACTURES. There is a difference of opinion as to the effect of peace on 
: his foreign trade. Some believe that with better shipping con- 
P s. Value litions, European and American goods will be pushed into 
$20,67 47 $9,656 these Far East markets to the detriment of japanese business; 
Ae f thers, that the proximity of these markets to Japan and the 
os $282 144709 lower wage scale in Japan place her in an advantageous posi- 
r ; iil tnoee, tion to continue and develop this business. The prohibition 
28 $7,641 172.394 98.473 f imports of Japanese rubber toys by both the United States 
14 pose C8027 ~=—« 321074 and Great Britain, which became effective in April of this year, 
has been a hard blow to Japanese rubber manufacturers, many 
: saat 3,3 f whom specialized in balls, dolls and balloons. 
we dae ae NEW ASSOCIATIONS. 
84 12957 8669 6764 Several new trade associations have been formed that are 
510336034866 ~—sd'oag.-« identified with the rubber industry in various ways. Some 
—— —— three hundred makers of toys of rubber, wood, cotton, cloth, 


$7 sar 86.254 Paper, celluloid and metal in Tokio have organized the Tokio 
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Export Toy Makers’ Association. In the department of rubber 
toys, The Mitatsuchi Rubber Manufacturing Co., The Nippon 
Rubber Co., Limited, and S. Yamada, director of the “Gomusekai” 
(“Rubber World”) were elected to the council. The office is 
at Sakuragicho, Shitaya, Tokio. 

Rubber manufacturers by hot vulcanization methods in Osaka- 
Fu and Hyogo-Ken (Kobe district) have organized the Osaka- 
Kobe Rubber Industry Association. The directors are The 
Kakuichi Rubber Co., The Chugai Rubber Co., Limited, Teikoku 
(Imperial) Rubber Manufacturing Co., Limited, Settsu Rubber 
Co., Limited, Naigai Rubber Co., and Hanshin Rubber Works. 
The office is at 190, Kita-3 chome, Kamifukushima, Osaka. 

Rubber goods traders in Osaka have organized the Osaka 
Rubber Association. The office is at 190, Kita-3 chome, Kami- 
fukushima, Osaka, the same address as that of the Osaka-Kobe 
Rubber Industry Association. 

Rubber traders in Kyushu have organized the Kyushu Rubber 
Association, at 43, Shimonishimachi, Fukuoka City. Kyushu is 
an island to the southwest of Nippon and about the area of 
Belgium 

About three hundred rubber manufacturers, dealers, 
rubber brokers and scrap rubber dealers in Tokio have organ- 
ized the Tokio Rubber Association with headquarters at Hama- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Tokio. 

Manufacturers in Shibuya, Tokio, have organized the Shi- 
buya Rubber Association with an office at 1309 Shimoshibuya, 


crude 


Tokio, 
MARKET PRICES. 

Owing to the war, the prices of compounding ingredients have 
risen from 20 to 200 per cent, while the prices of rubber goods 
generally have also risen 20 per cent. Since the beginning of 
this year, the price of naphtha has gradually risen to three- 
fold in April, and manufacturers of waterproof cloths, nipples, 
balloons, etc., were obliged to raise their prices from 20 to 35 


per cent. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The Electric Exhibition was held from March 20 to May 10, 
and insulated electric wires and cables, insulating tapes, ebonite 
and rubber goods were exhibited by the Mitatsuchi Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co. (Tokio), The Nippon Rubber Co., Limited (Tokio), 
Fujikura Electric Wire Co., Limited (Tokio), Nippon Electric 
Wire and Cable Works, Limited (Tokio), Yokohama Electric 
Wire Works, Limited (Yokohama), Tsuda Electric Wire Works 
(Kyoto), Sumitomo Electric Wire Works, Limited (Osaka). 

In April, the Chemical Industry Exhibition was held in Osaka 
and rubber goods were exhibited by rubber traders and manu- 
facturers in Osaka and Kobe. 


NEW JAPANESE INCORPORATIONS. 


Sumatora Rubber Plantation Co., Limited. Capital, $1,000,000, 
one-fourth paid in. Plantation, 5,000 acres; office, 23 Satsuma- 
hori-Hirashinocho, Osaka. 

Takushoku Rubber Co., Ltd. Capital, $250,000, one-fourth 
paid in. Office, 18 Kamiya-cho, Shiba, Tokio. 

The Fuji Trading Co., Limited, to trade in crude rubber. 
Office, 3 chome, Sanjitkenhori, Kyobashi, Tokio. 

The Taiyo (Sun) Rubber Co. (Ltd.), originally established 
on a small scale under the style of The Taiyo (Sun) Rubber 
Works, has increased its capital to $250,000 and incorporated 


as a stock company. Office, Oshimamachi, Tokio. 


Masuda Co., Limited. Capital, $1,000,000. Office, 68-9, 4 
chome, Honcho, Yokohama. To engage in general trading, 
especially in crude rubber. Branch offices in Tokio, Osaka, 


Kobe, Nagoya, etc., in Japan, and in London (England), Mel- 
Tensin, 


bourne and Sidney (Australia), Shanghai, Dairen, 
Hankao (China), Calcutta and Singapore. 
Nichinan Rubber Co., Limited. To plant in Johore. Capital, 


Office, 44 Samoncho, Yotsuya, 


$100,000, 
Tokio. 


two-fifths paid in. 


Shino Rubber Co., Limited. Capital, $750,000. To plant in 
Johore. Office, 5 Nishikonyacho, Kyobashi, Tokio. 

Borneo Rubber Co., Limited. To plant in Borneo. Capital, 
$1,000,000, one-fourth paid in. Office, No. 18, 1, 1 chome, Yura- 
kucho, Tokio. 

Chugai Rubber Co., Limited. Capital, $75,000. To manufac- 
ture rubber goods. Purchased The Alenken Rubber Works, 
situated at Toyosakimachi, Osaka. 

Takasago Industry Co., Limited, was established with a capi- 
tal of $125,000, one-fourth paid in, purchasing The Taiheiyo 
Rubber Co., Limited, Tokio, to manufacture rubber goods and 
electric batteries. 

Keihoku Rubber Works. Capital $10,000. Purchased The 
Eastern Rubber Co., Tabata, Tokio. To make rubber toys, etc. 

Johore Rubber Co., Limited. Capital, $125,000. Purchased 
T. Okabe’s plantation in Johore. Office, 4 Maruyacho, Kyo- 
bashi, Tokio. 

Fuji Rubber Manufacturing Co., Limited. Capital, $1,000,000, 
one-fourth paid in. Office, Oi-machi, Tokio, to manufacture 
patent rubber sponges and tires in which rubber sponge stock 
replaces the inner tube. 

Sakura Rubber Co., 
10 Gofukucho, Tokio. 

Takasago Rubber Co., Limited. 


Capital, $250,000. Office, No. 
To manufacture rubber goods. 


Capital increased to $90,000. 


Limited. 


Products, rubber balls, tubing, etc. Office and works, Zoshi 
gaya, Tokio. 
T L 99 shhe s9107 ¢ eC ‘ 
Nankoku Rubber Co., Limited. Capital, $50,000, one-fourth 


paid in. Baron H. Shimazu is president. 

Nan-a Co., Limited. Capital, $500,000. 
the Malay Rubber Plantation Co., Limited. 

ith being Japanese rubber plantation companies in Malaya. 

Victor Rubber Co., Limited. Capital, $30,000, one-fourth paid 
in. To make air pillows, ice bags, etc. Office, 187 Tsunohazu, 
Yodobashi, Tokio. 

Tokio Belt Co., Limited. Capital, $150,000, one-fourth paid 
in. Office, 101 Taniyama, Osaki, Tokio. To manufacture rubber 
belting and other rubber goods. 

Hanto Rubber Co., Limited. To plant rubber in the Malay 
Peninsula. In August it dissolved law 
prohibiting the sale to foreigners of land in Malaya. The re- 
maining business is to be settled by the liquidator of the com- 
pany in Kobe. 

Nitto Rubber Co., Limited. Capital, $250,000, one-fourth paid 
in. Office, Makino, Nagoya, to make rubber tires. 

Yachiyo Rubber Co., Limited. $125,000. Purchased 
Hanhoku Rubber Co., Osaka, to manufacture 
Office, 1, Yurakucho, Kyobashi, Tokio 


Amalgamated with 
Capital, $250,000, 


was because of the 


Capital, 


goods. 


rubber 


HEVEA RUBBER IN FORMOSA. 


ea trees are more successfully 
On the Murai planta- 
1 camphor trees were planted in 


Experience indicates that Hez 
grown in Formosa than Manihot trees. 
tion Manihot was first tried, ar 
alternation to provide a shield from the wind. Hurricanes are 
of annual occurrence, and despite the interplanting, the Manihot 
trees were greatly damaged. Hevea was then tried with better 
success, but they require seven years to attain the tapping age 


as against five years in Malaya. 


FREIGHT ON RUBBER FROM JAVA TO AMERICAN PORTS. 


A considerable decrease in freight rates from Batavia to San 
Francisco has recently taken place, said to be due to Japanese 
competition. A comparison of the figures shows the amount 
is almost 25 per cent. 

Rates 


New York. 
AN 





Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1918. 1919. 
$55.88 $55.88 


l Unit. 
$62.71 $36.18 Cubic meter 


1A cubic meter is 35.3 eubic feet. 
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Balata and Rubber Enterprises in the Gutanas. 


Special Correspondence 


A NEW BALATA ENTERPRISE. 


better have taken place in, the balata 


OME changes for the 
industry 


oncessions 


in Surinam during the valuable 
held by 


a British 


year Several 


hanged hands and are 


Limited, 


now 
Balata Estates, 


he Consolidated is to operate this new enter- 


the Consolidated Rubber and 
l 


Guiana concern 











EXPANSE oF Stic. Water, Upper MARONI. 


the acquired 





rise na figanil sCait every avalls 
ands that has the “goods” will be object being 
to take out the balata as soon as possible. In other words, the 


company intends to rush matters 
' 
trade; the 


local 


of dollars to the local 


and provisions purchased in the 
market. When the men return t 
and the stores will derive all the 
benefit from this new source of revenue. It is said the purchase 
price paid to the sellers was $30,000 cash, and this amount is 
being very reasonable. 
situated in the Nickerie district of the 
colony and are well known to be rich in wood and easily 


1ed from New Town, the starting point 


town and receive their wages 


it is all spent in the street, 


onsidered, by people who know, as 


The con essi ms are 


reaci 


PRODUCTION IN 1918. 

On the whole, 1918 was a prosperous year for the: industry, 
rating made more or less satisfactory 
The Balata Company Surinam, 
for instance, cleaned up a big crop which realized high prices. 
The firm of A. F. C. Cu 
tal, did 
indertakings have 

The total production for 1918 was 663,930 kilograms of which 
were exported as follows: To United States, kilos, 26,891; 
eat Britain, 24,385; sold to the Consolidated in British Guiana, 
625,022 
in Dutch have always proved 
those companies operating with ex- 


yperating with United States capi- 


well: in fact, they all made money, while the smaller 


also no cause to grumble 


(st 
573.746; total exported, 
Guiana 


Balata undertakings 


veritable gold mines to 
perienced bleeders and with good administrative head men who 
study the conditions before starting in. A short sketch of what 
is most required to make the venture a success will, therefore, 


be interesting. 


HOW CONCESSIONS ARE SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED. 
The land which is granted by the Government must be paid 
Charts are necessary to indicate the position 


for in advance 





of the Then 


comes the prospecting party which consists, generally, of 20 
advanced a sum of 


land; these also must be paid for in advance. 


whom is 
Provisions and implements are purchased to feed and 


men and a foreman, to each of 
money. 
keep the men busy at prospecting for three months. Boats are 
either built or hired to convey the party to the fields. If the 
lands are situated on the Maroni, the transportation of men and 
provisions costs much higher than in any other district, owing 


to the rapid state of this river which entails hiring Indians or 
ush negroes to take the party over the falls. This means of 
transport generally costs $10 per man and the same sum for 
every hundred kilos of freight. Each boat can carry no 
more than five men and five hundred kilos of freight, which also 
includes the baggage of the laborer. 


reaches the spot where operations for pros- 
the men are sent out in every direc- 
forests by 


marked 


take place, 
means of 
the cutlass and noted 
the foreman at the end of the prospecting term 
or less the number of trees to each hectare of 
th this knowledge at its disposal the company, before 
exploiting or bleeding operations begin, will know exactly what 
the production will be at the end of a season, conditions, of 
urse, being nm In this way, therefore, it can be plainly 
seen that one can tell more or less what to expect from a con- 
cession of 40,000 hectares with, say, 20 trees to the hectare. 


ies or paths are cut through the 





every tree encountered is and 





rmal 


BALATA INVESTMENTS ARE SOUND. 

Dutch Guiana balata investments are sound ones and many 
reaped this source. In the Nickerie dis- 
trict, for example, there are two full-blooded negroes who, ten 
years ago, were ordinary bleeders. To-day they are well-to- 
do men, being worth, individually, about $200,000 cash, owning 
landed property valued at $150,000. These two men are the 
exception, for the general run of the balata men are “wasters” 
and drunkards, with never a cent to show after being a week 
in town. 

According to the new balata laws, which came into force not 
very long ago, only men with some capital will be granted lands 
by the Government, for the reason that the responsibility is 
For instance, in the case of a company operating a 
with, 500 laborers, the Government must be 
satisfied that after the contract time of these men has expired. 
their wages will be paid in full the day after their arrival in the 
In the past, several poor men were 
made victims by dishonest and unprincipled employers; all this, 
however, is past and the new laws protect both employer and 
employe 


fortunes from 


great. 


concession say, 


city from the concession. 


THE INDUSTRY IN FRENCH GUIANA. 


prospering. A syndicate 
at the head of which is M. Galmot, well known in United States 
society and a popular Paris journalist, is doing wonders on the 
Maroni. This concern has employed an able balata foreman, 
John Moses, for years in the employ of the Balata Company 
Surinam, where he made good. Mr. Moses is placed in charge 
of the syndicate’s affairs and has men and means at his disposal 
to run the enterprise according to his own judgment. Several 
hundred bleeders are scattered all over the different concessions 
on the Maroni and its tributaries and have, up to the date of 
writing, made ample use of their time by producing a tre- 
mendous quantity of gum which, when prepared for market, will 
amount to several hundred thousand kilograms. French Guiana 
will, in a comparatively short time, become a rival to both 


In French Guiana the industry is 
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British and Dutch Guiana. The forests are practically virgin 
and the fields of operation extensive. 


THRIVING HEVEA PLANTATIONS. 

Cultivated Hevea brasiliensis in Dutch Guiana compares 
favorably with rubber estates in the East, says a Dutch official 
who arrived recently from Java and was impressed with the 
robust and healthy condition of the trees in this country. 
Hardly any tapping operations have taken place during the last 
three years owing to the war and the restrictions on the export 
of rubber. In June last year, however, one estate, as an experi- 


ment, put on a gang of Javanese bleeders for a few months, 
and the resulis were so satisfactory that the owners have now 
decided to tap the trees regularly in future. This experimental 
tapping produced 1,718 kilograms of biscuit of the finest quality. 


It is expected that all the rubber-producing plantations will 


in operations this year, and if weather conditions are satis- 


beg I 
factory the production will startle the rubber producers of the 
East. It must not be forgotten that only yesterday the colony 


} » ¢ +9] eset)! » « 4 ’ P4 } 4 ; 
began to talk rubber and is therefore young in the business in 


comparison with other countries. The colony is to be con- 
gratulated on its soil and climate; they are ideal for the industry 
and if the price of rubber remains stable there will still be 
good money to be made by rubber planters in this part of the 
world 


There are fully a million trees of tappable size in Surinam 
that have never been touched by the knife; they are just “fat” 
with latex, and are fine specimens of Hevea brasiliensis. It is a 


pleasure to visit some of the estates and see these valuable 
productions cf nature. A fact which should be recorded is that 


for the last eighteen months the leaf disease has not been seen 
in the country; it is entirely eradicated and it is anticipated 
that, through measures adopted by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the disease will never make its appearance again. 

In conciusion, Dutch Guiana would make an ideal spot for 
Americans, it is so well situated; the climate is charming, the 
resources so numerous, the chances for money-making so cer- 
tain, that it would be a pity to allow such a country to go to 
ruin when the United States has the millions to make it one 








TRAIL THROUGH THE BusH To BaLata CONCESSION. 


of the most prosperous countries in South America. Why 
doesn’t Uncle Sam make a bid for it? Holland undoubtedly 
realizes the desirability of a transfer to the United States of her 


he con- 


West Indian possessions at this time, especially when s 
templates the expense she is called upon to meet each year for 
their up-keep. To quote the words of Dr. Schick in “Onz Land”: 


“America can better develop the resources of the West Indies 
than the Netherlands, and when people begin to talk of how 
many millions they will ask, they are on their way to acceptance 
of the proposition.” 





MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN NOTES. 
BALATA AND RUBBER EXPORTS FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 
HE amount of balata and rubber exported from British 
Guiana to England and the United States during the ten 

months ended October 31, 1918, as compared with the correspond- 


ing ten months of 1917, is as follows 


1917. 1918 
PE cettddeweadon eeeeeees Pounds 1,015,174 575,681 
Rubber anyon ean 12,113 19,173 


The production of balata decreased because the dry season set 
in earlier than usual, stopping the flow of latex At the same 
time, the stocks on hand at the end of October were not above 
normal for that season of the year. 


RUBBER IN DUTCH GUIANA. 

Rubber production in Dutch Guiana decreased about 50 per 
cent in 1917, owing to plant diseases and lack of the right kind 
of labor, but ruling prices were high. In 1916, 23,861 pounds 
were sold for $23,861; in 1917, 9,354 pounds produced $5,102. 

Balata production increased 261,201 pounds in 1917, 1,952,643 
pounds being produced as against 1,692,442 in 1916. Prices varied 
during the year, changing on the London market from 70 to 95 
cents per kilo and in New York from 72 to 95 cents. 





RUBBER MANUFACTURES IN PERU. 

Imports of rubber manufactures increased notably during 1917, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of shipment. The amount im- 
ported in 1917 was valued at $1,002,288. In 1916 the imports 
amounted to $107,817. 

Export figures, however, show a decrease of approximately 
25 per cent, doubtlessly due to inadequate shipping facilities. 
Crude rubber exports during 1917 were valued at $2,812,640, as 
against $3,391,459 in 1917. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1916-1917. 

Statistics covering the imports and exports of British South 
Africa show the following comparison: 








IMPORTS. 
1916 1917 
India rubber, including tires.......... $2,531,286 $2,805,099 
Machinery bands and belting.......... 864,155 888,696 
Conveying hose ......cccscccccseeeees 401,311 288,122 
if Qe PerTeriC Tr TT iro Ee. $3,796,752 $3,981,917 
EXPORTS. 
Rubber zoods and gutta percha: Saat 
To United Kingdom. ...........sccccccccesecsccses $1,365,553 
Cette Slates . cccccscccccccnnccccescescsesece 738,944 
err or Te 281,683 
OD. cies cd eccehecsetenesebeenueetsanne $2,586,180 


Since the entry of the United States into the war, no dis- 
crimination has been made against American goods, although 
there is naturally some preference for products of British man- 
ufacture in some quarters. Most important importers, however, 
handle American products. Rubber tires are also imported from 


Japan. 





RUBBER EXPORTERS IN BATAVIA. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce can supply 
a list of exporters of rubber at Batavia if reference is made 


to file number 9546. 


RUBBER IMPORTED INTO AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Import figures for Australia and South Australia show that 
Australia imported rubber goods during the year 1917-1918 
amounting to $5,370,085, a slight gain over the figures for 1916- 
1917, $5,274,921. During the year 1916-1917, South Australia 
imported rubber and rubber goods to the value of $286,413. 
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Res Sc ssig 
( t 1 Ka a : 1.300,22 
Ar S s. C, L. Skinner ar P, A. Tucker, Chi 
cago, I 1,300,224 
ISSUED MARCH 25, 1919 
I t for tires O. J. Jobs ssig tc The 
Star P 3 ¢ both of Cleveland, O 12 
Overshoe with rubl le, etc. M. L. Paterson. Wilmette, 173 
I ' Cor se R er 5 ( falc iss 00.538. 
Rubber-hee ‘ sockets for inse g ans of attaching ; 
os G. Schrade, New York 00,601 
M t thical ¢ es f rubber c m posi- : 
. 4 S Pitts g Pa Orig lication bath 
De es n cup. C. M. Wolcott, New York City, assignor 
> 1 I. Myerberg, Balt e. Md 1.300.696 
Tire « ( E. Hott t M \riz : 
I ¢ 1 vo ink reservoirs s, etc. E. Gess 1,300,731. 
ar { H N. J 900,734 
B ( H. G Ss ' ( f ‘ 0.249 
G S t H. R unoff, Ne y ( 
Gaite ' . : e with elastic stray i; M. T s, Pitts- 1.300.877 
R t | I A. Nol 300.980 
I M 
R f t H. W. Shaar, Monroe, Wash. 1 057 
ISSUED APRIL 1, 1919 
Cor shaving set having brush embedded in hard rubber. 
S Rosten, Mass 
I ttacl t A C g I 
R t 4 so, Milan, Ital 
Tire ethod of facture, A. L. Case, Plain- 89,645 
, N. ] 
( nt t pr r ng ¢ t of 
é Ss. W. ( ¢ ( rlott N. ( ea 99 
natal ¢ P ‘ > sachme C. De-Fel Ne 189,771 
. a atta t € c e, New 29 860 
( r ushion between tip and foot. G 
H Mas oo ee 189,870 
Art a tire A. Cruzan, Lawrence, K - 
5 871 
I t H. M. I ing, Hinkley, ( 
Tire s tic tire H. E, Motl, Houst Te 
Re vith pneumatic cushion. A. L. Rur Omaha, 
189.876 
{ \ , § Ise 2, Mass 
, ‘ : 189.886 
er a g 4 faces to < ise rebound in unex — 
ected t J. Abrahamson, Asbury Par N. 7 5 
i T. Bradshaw, Oakland, Calif $9,887. 
Pr : g r nt tween sing a . 
| ( eter Al : O., assignor t The B. F 189,90 
Ge ( N y Cit 
S J. A E. E. Sowe Sacramente 
Cal 
Tire g t ips and tread member ced together. 189.942 
Ww. Niagara Fall a - 
Der L. F. Je n, Portla Me. 
i89,955. 
ISSUED APRIL 8, 1919. 
Pion stm tee thene H. 1. Foster, assignor to Hydraulic 189,970 
P Ste ( both of Cleveland, O. 189,973. 
t : tire H. J. Foster, assignor to Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel ( —be of Cleveland, O 189,978 
I e r tires. E, C. Horni, Dayton, O 189,983 
er for tires. E. K. Baker, assignor to 189,988. 
{ Rim ( —both of Chicago, III 190,006 
St gra e G. N. Hosinger, Jersey City, N. J 
I W. A. Welty and H. P. Ravn, Waterloo, Ia 190.0 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ISSUED MARCH 158, 1919 
rim for t . & § St. Paul 
rir tires ( B. F c M ela 
( ada 
t H 
I. F. Sieg 
R. N 
K 
I 











Chemical Patents will be found on page 487. 
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el for shoes, compose f wood bl S af brous 
embedded in a rubl atrix 
ec M. I. Hault Shippensburg, Pa 
€ B. R Jolly, Raleigh, N. C. 
le-rim-securing device for tires. W. N. Booth, as 
Kelsey Wheel Co., Inc both of Detroit, Mich. 
isible wheel r for pneum atic tires. T. J. Hobson, Birming- 
a England 
Pne atic tir N. L, Tobin, Chicago, Ill 
Den llapsible rim for tires C. A. Tripp, Mojave, 
Cs 
Pune proof tire. J. S. Walt Burley, Idah« 
R € eel I Whart Ely O 
Rub F. Wharton, I 
Rubbe ft and plate for a to French heels. F. 
s n, Elyria, O. 
Elastic m-hand with clast T. A. Schaffer, assigr to In- 
t El Braid Co.—b« of Brooklyn, N. Y 
i with fronts impervious t noisture, for nursing 
s I. C. Epp, San Francisco, Calif 
Demountable rim for tires. C. W. Pride, Canton, assignor to 
himseif and J, J. David—both in Cardiff, England 
Rubber gasket for hermetically sealing receptacle closures. 
S. H. Rood, Hartford, Conr 
ISSUED APRIL 15, 1919 


‘ountain pen. S. Greenfield, New York City. 


Demountable-rim lock. Teiber, St. Louis, Mo. 

Overshoe and clamp for pneumatic tire. J. A. Williams, 
Bisbee, Ariz 

Cover for tires. J. Gill, J. D. Rea, and L. Sanderson— 


H. 
all of Dunedin, N. Z 


balloon, consisting of several bags or sacks, one within 

the other, the innermost being capable of greater expansion 

than the outermost and the latter being frangibie. J. Paster- 
nak, New York City. 

Reinforcing fabric strip for tires. T. Branson, assignor to 


son & Stern, Inc., Germantown—both of Philadelphia, Pa 
Pneumatic tire shoe. H. Kaplan, New York City. 
Vehicle tire with inner ribs formed integrally with casing. L. 
Kavanagh, Montreal, Que., Canada 

intain pen. D. J. La France and W. P. De Witt, Somerville, 
assignors to De Witt La France Co., Cambridge, a partner- 
hip composed of the assignors—both in Mass 


G. 


} 


Waist-band with elastic gathering means S. Replansky, New 
York City 

Interliner for pneumatic tires. G. A. Le Doux, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Fountain pen. C. R. Keeran, assignor to Keeran Pr ts Com 
hoth of Chicago, IIl. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED APRIL 15, 1919. 








Waterproof sole for shoes. J. V. Mattos, Taunton, Mass., 

T “i A 
ISSUED APRIL 22, 1919. 

G ent supporter. E. C. Jones, Toronto, Ont 

Rubber forter for babies. J. G. Franklin & Sons, Limited, 
ussienee of A. Shephard—-both of London, England 

Cushion tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
J. E. Hale—both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

Rubber mat pr with recesses in the under surface to 
eceive | t ’ n surface to which applic Gutta 
Percha & Rubber. Limited, assignee of C. H. Temple and 

H. S. Kerr—all of Toronto, Ont. 
Cushion tire Morand Bros.-Martin Cushion Wheel Co., as- 
s e of W. C. Martin—both of Chicago, Til., U. S. A 
ic tire The Sterns Tire & Tube Co., assignee of E. 
both of St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
tube for tires. The Sterns Tire & Tube Co., as 
of E. Sterns—both of St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A 





H 
G. Fixen, assignee of % interest, Chicago, II. 
6 i 


half-shoe for tires. M. Benson, Los Angeles, 


f.. and L. 
in U. 


ISSUED APRIL 29, 1919. 


tbe connection with larger curved side thicker than 


Rubber tt 


the other to withstand greater pressure Desmarteau, 
Roxton Falls, Que. 

Armored pneumatic tire. B. Granville, New York City, 
a & 

Puncture-proof tire. J. H. Kassmann, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Automobile tire with metallic plates embedded in the casing to 
absorb heat, etc. Leo, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Non-skid tire. A. S. Mauk, Orangeville. Md., U. S. A 

Pneumatic tire. E. 7. Morrow, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A 


Nasal douche. H. B. Nichols, New York City, U. S. A 
Inner tube for pneumatic tires. B. C. Seaton, Nashville 
UU. & A 


T 
Tenn., 


Cushion tire. D. H. Shapiro, Montreal, Que 


Machinery Patents on pages 489, 490. 
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JUNE 
190,032. 
190,066. 
199,094, 

134. 
161. 
0,191. 

90,192. 

190,205 


3.174 


N° 108,818 The word Betpa AMITE— ‘mac hine 
h ldam Pa , 
ne eidam f 1 
lan 


20¢e 


Consolidated Rubber Co., Lim- 
f G. F. Fisher, Roselle, N. J., 





Armored pneumatic tire. C. W. Bain and R. I. Brown, as- 
signee of % interest—-both of High Point, N. C., U. S. A 


ISSUED MAY 6, 1919, 
Pneumatic pad for arch supports. T. Coffey, Tulsa, Okla., 
U. S. A i 
Toy bezil having a whistle and rattle, the representation of a 
tace on its surface, and elastic semi-spherical covers, each 
having a portion at <its center vulcanized. C. O. Griffin, 
Newbern, N. C., U. A. 
Tire valve. W. C. Beate n, Providence, R. I., U 
Pneumatic insole for shoes. M. Korbel, South Bethleh 
U. S. A 


Syringe. J. P. Richards, Toronto, Ont 

Inner tube for tires. The Brown Perfection Tube Co.. New 
York City, lo - of J. J. Voorhees, Jersey City, N. J.— 
both in U. : 

Battery jar A o> rubber. The Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of H. Weida, 
Highland Park, N. J., U. S. A. 

Dust cap for valves. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., New York City, 
assignee of W. B. Burke, Cleveland, O.—both in U. S. A 
Spring wheel with solid rubber tire. E. E. McNeely and H 
Gordon, assignee of % interest—both of Waldron. Ind 

U. oe ae 

Artificial foot with rubber cushioning pads. C. B. Winn, Buffalo, 
N. Y., U. S, A. 

ISSUED MAY 13, 1919. 

Tire valve. M. C. Schweinert, West Hoboken, and H. P. Kraft, 
Ridgewood, both in New Jersey, U. A. 

Tire filler composed of small particles or rubber, cement, gas 
line, and kerosene, molded and subjected to pressure. E. F. 
Aycock, Midlothian, Tex., U. S A. 

Tire rim. §S. P. Michael, Frankfort, Ind., U. S. A. 

Pneumatic tire. O. Zancan, New York City, u mA 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED APRIL 2, 1919. 


Collapsible crutch with rubber ferrule. 
Nook, Walton Park, Liverpool. 

Drinking cup for vacuum flasks, with rubber band. F. Price, 
Moate Road, Athlone, Ireland 


R. T. Kelly, The 


Mattress with inflatable sections F. W. Brampton, Steel 
Stampings, Limited, Cookley, near Kidderminster, Worcester 


shire. 
Solid rubber tire with side recesses. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 


Regent street, Westminster, and C. Macbeth, Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Para Mills, Aston, Birmingham. 


ISSUED APRIL 9, 1919. 
Knife for tapping rubber trees. T. W. Newey, 9 St. Mary's 
ow, Birmingham. 
Resilient wheel. A. W. Benjamin, Yarker, Ont., Canada. 
Multi-core electric cable. A. V. Downton, Lesney View, Erith, 
ent. 
ISSUED APRIL 16, 1919. 
Sock having layer of paper, powdered cork, sawdust, ctc., cov- 
ered with layers of waterproofed fabric whose rubberized 
surface is inside or outside, according to whether the socks 
are to be worn by persons with cold or hot feet. S. Abra 
ham, 16 Marshall Place, Cheetham Hill, Manchester 
neumatic or inflated disk-wheels with or without streamline 
shield, for deadening shock of airplane landing. Dunlop 
Rubber Co. and W. H. Paull, Para Mills, Aston Cross, 
sirmingham. 
Protector for soothing teats or nipples for nursing bottles. E 
C. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 
Elastic tab-ends for suspenders. C. G. Hall, 13 Fosters Gar- 
dens, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Rubber blocks for wheel tires. E. W. Edwards, Akron, O., 
U. S 


Detachable rim or double om for tires. T. J. Hobson, 17 Chain 
Walk, As a n, Birmingham 
Rubber pads with saseeatiie metal studs, for adapting tractor 
wheels for use on hard roads or soft land. W. L. Bodman, 
Lydiate Ash, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

Life-saving garment with inflatable pouch. J. 
Australian Camp, Stockbridge, Hampshi 

ISSUED APRIL 24, 1919. 

Protector for boots and shoes, consisting of a revoluble rubber 
pad backed with canvas and having an embedded plate for 
the securing screw. C. N. Chamberlain, Chowpati, Bomt 
India. 





S. Drew, 49% 





ISSUED APRIL 30, 1919. 

Rubber-coated vulcanized fiber sheets for use instead of metal 
plates for roofing, paneling, etc., or for the construction of 
vessels or utensils ordinarily made of tin. A. D. Spicer and 
J. Spicer & Sons, 50 Upper Thames street, London 

treast pump. O. O. R. Schwidetzky, 157 Terrace avenue, Has 
brouck Heights. N. J.. U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

Foundation band for solid rubber tire, having inner edge formed 
with grooves to reduce the weight. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 
Regent street, Westminster, and H. C. Young, The Grove, 
Chester Road, Erdington, Birmingham 


TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


composition packin 
The Beldar acking & Ru Co., Limited, Londen, ™ 


d. 
The words Tri-Font above the representation of a nipple within 


nursing nipples. Harris & Berntz Co., Philadelphia, 





a circle 
Pa 





rm 
we 


3,108. Tire. Patented March 25, 1919. Term 14 years. 


The words Ketty SprinGFietp in fancy lettering to fill the space 
within the inner of two circles—rubber and fabric pneumatic 
tires. —~* -Springfield Tire Co., New York City. 

The word Svusersoc—composition "soles for boots and shoes. 
The Armstrong a Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The words Brianton’s Bear-Cat over the representation of a 
bear-cat crawling ye. a tire, all within a modified square 
= for pneumatic tires. John R. Blanton, Oklahoma, 

a 

Representation of three tires eccentrically interlinked, bearing 
the words THe Para Company, Tires, Trenton, N. J.—rub- 
ber tires and tubes. The Para Co., Trenton, N. J. 

The words Arr Wercut—dress shields. Samstag & Hilder 
Bros., New York City 

The word Rvustata—rubber belting. Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

The word Horsesnc e—rubber heels or lifts for footwear. Ra- 
cine Auto Tire Co., Raci ne, Wis 

I words Ir’s-Ir—patch kits, including cement and rubber 

patches for repairing tires and tubes. Schisler Brothers, St. 
I ouis, Mo 

Representation of a tire within which a bear-cat is crouching, 
and the words Bear Cat—rubber-backed patch for punctures 
and blow-outs in pneumatic tires and for patching other 
rubber articles. Blanton Rubber and Manufacturing Co., 
Oklahoma, Okla. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The word Troyan enclosed in horizontal and vertical lines— 
automobile tubes. Samuel A. Richardson, Montreal, Que. 
The word Ciipper—pneumatic tires and tubes for automobiles 
and bicycles. Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Limited, 

Toronto, Ont. 





NEW ZEALAND. 
Representation of a ball—waterproof clothing Mishawaka 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 
The words Batt-Banp arranged in a_half-circle—waterproof 
clothing. Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind., U. S. A. 


DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


53,100. Tire. Patented March 18, 1919. Term 7 years. A. E. 


Braden, Tacoma, Wash. 
z.. & 
Arnold, Brookline, assignor to Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 


Malden—both in Mass. 
Patented March 25, 1919. Term 14 years. 






























































111. Pneumatic tire. 
W. R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb 
53,112. Pneumatic tire. Patented March 25, 1919. Term 14 years. 
R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb. 
1 Fneumatic tires. Poates ted March 25, 1919. Term 14 years, 
W. R. Blowers, naha, Neb 
14. Pneumatic tire cae March 25, 1919. Term 14 years. 
W. R. Blowers, Omaha, Neb. 
us 
as Ly 7, iF 
y 14 8 3\2) NIA ES 
1n. ~! 
Q Q IN| 
— int 
00 53,114 53,116. 
y 
J - AS | ys 
7 " iM 4 
x :Z a, 
¢ T fi ® v My 
‘ p Ce é “ Y 
12¢ 53,133 53,151 53,190 
3,116. Tire. Patented Marcl Term 14 years. A. R. Colvin, 
assignor to e C Rubber Manufacturing Co.— 
voth of Bloomfield. 
5 29. Tire. Patented Ma 5 9 Term 14 ye L. 7. Kelly 
assignor to The McGraw Tire & Rubber Ce both of East 
Palestine, O 
$3,133. Tire. Pater ted Marcl 25, 1919 Term 7 years Cc. W. 
McKone, assignor to The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co.—both 
of Cantor . oO. 
53,143. Pneumatic tir Patented March 25, 1919. Term 14 years. 
f. I.. Wiener, Akron, assignor to The Oldfield Tire Co., 
Cleveland—both in Ohi 
$3,146 Non-skid tire. Patented April 1, 1919. Term 14 years. E. N. 
n. .< 


Downes, assignor to J. & D. Tire Co.—both of Charlotte, 
Tire casing. Patented Agril 1, 1919. Term 14 years. C. P. L. 
Husten, Plainfield, N. . 
Tire Patented April 8 1919 Term 7 years R. S. Wicks, 
Wicks’ Tire & Rubber Products Co.—both of 


issignor to 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Weperpcoet coat with leggings. Patented March 29, 1919. B. 
Hartley, Halleybury, Ont. 

Pas ante. tire Patented March 31, 1919. Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont 

Garter. Patented March 31, 1919. William P. Barrett, St. 
Mary’s, Ont. : 

Pneumatic tire. Patented March 31, 1919. Bernard W. Hart- 
ley, Haileybury, Ont 

Tire tread. Pater ited April 2 a The Canadian Fairbanks- 


Morse Co., Limited, M« ntreal, 
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YeArs 1914 to 1918, INCLUSIVE. 














Years 1911 to 1918, INcLuUsSIvE. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 
URING the past month the prevailing tone in the crude 
D rubber market has been one of dullness, the price for 
plantations has been remarkably steady. Early in the 
month the spot plantations were depressed owing to oversupply. 
The prices were firm, however, due to advices from London 
and the Far East where the markets were higher. 

About the middle of the month there was a decline of about 
one cent per pound on first latex, followed by a tendency to ad- 
vance, owing to a demand for future deliveries. 

The month closed dull with quotations nominal. 

PLANTATIONS. May 3, first latex crepe, spot 47 cents; May 
arrivals, 48 cents; July to September arrivals, 48 cents; July to 
December arrivals, 48 cents; January to December, 1920, 51 cents. 
On May 23 the prices were: first latex crepe, spot, 46% cents; 
July to September arrivals, 47 cents; July to December arrivals, 


1 
) 


4714-48 cents. January to December, 1920, 49 cents. 

May mF spot ribs, 46 cents; May arrivals, 46 cents; July to 
September arrivals, 47 cents; July to December arrivals, 47 cents; 
January to December, 1920, 50 cents. On May 23, spot ribs were 
4514 cents; July-September, 47 cents; July-December, 4614@47 
cents, and 1920 futures, 50 cents 

May 3, Amber gristly crepe was quoted at 41 to 44 cents for 
near-by and 43 cents for July to December arrivals. On May 
23 this grade was quoted, spot 41-44 cents; July to December 
arrivals 44 cents; 1920 futures 44 cents 

May 3, No. 1 roll brown crepe, spot, 34 cents; nearby, 31 cents; 
July to December arrivals, 30 cents; May 23, No. 1 roll brown 
crépe, spot, was 32-34 cents; July to December arrivals, 32 cents. 

ParAs. Spot prices on May 3 were: Upriver fine, 5614 cents; 
islands fine, 47 cents; upriver coarse, 35 cents; islands coarse, 
21 cents; Cameta coarse, 23 cents; May 23, spot prices were: 
Upriver fine, 56 cents; upriver coarse, 34 cents; islands fine, 


47 cents: islands coarse, 34 cents; Cameta coarse, 22% cents. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
ago, one month ago and on May 24, the current date: 












Ju May 1, May 24, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 
First latex crépe........- i 63 @ 4814.4 46 @47 
*Hevea first crépe....... 
Amber crépe No. 1........ é a 46 7 44 7 
oO a 45 a 43 1 
58 a 44 a 42 7 
37 G@ 43 @ 41 @ 
60 a 43 a 41 z 
60 @ 43 @ 41 1 
50 a 41 a 7 
44 @ 34 @ 32 
62 z 47%4%@ 45 @ 46 
60 @ 46 @ 43 @44 
é ; 44 @ 42 @43 
46 ri 33 a 
44 z { z 2 230 
BRAZILIAN PARAS— 
Upriver fine . oi . ¢ i 56! 5 ? 
Uy er medium 3 i **51 52 i 
Uy C FER coccéossooee + t 3444 34 7 
Up weak Sn - = ¢. - 
Uy 2 10 Biba ccccccces + J¢ @37% 34144 @33 
Isl WE occcvecsesceue 59 **48 2 47 @ 
I ed +*43 43 @ 
Is] coarse 7 **#92 @ >] @ 
( , coarse g t ’ i 222% 
I caucl ae € i l a a 
Peruvian fim€ ...cccccccsce 53 a @ 
Tapajos fine......cscceees i 53 @ a 











June 1, May 1 May 4, 
1918 1919. 1919, 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime ........ 28 @ 22 @ 23 @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% 33 @ @ 32 @ 
Benguela No. 2, 32%%.... 29 @ @ 0 @ 
Congo prime, black upper.. 50 @ 42 @ **42 @ 
Congo prime, red upper.... 48 @ 40 @ **40 @ 
se i eros 55 @ 50 @ **50 @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings a 50 @ **50 @ 
Conakry niggers .......... @ 50 @ **50 @ 
Massai sheets and strings... 55 @ 50 G@ **50 @ 
CENTRALS— 
CO: CU. ocnbeckeneades a 33 2 32 @ 
Esmeralda sausage ........ 9 i 33 @ 32 i 
Central scrap . : , 39 @a 24%@ 31 
Central rap and st 75° a 32 @ 2 
( i é sheet 25 1 22 a 2 ? 
( 9 ntee 5 30 ? 28 2 
Guayule DO, dhwnwcice tae a 48 @ 40 @ 40 i 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads waa's 10 @ 36 @ ¢ 
Ceara rap ees + z 26 i 2 
Manic basis 30% loss? 
washit " , i 8 i 34 ? 
Mangabei:a thin sheet 0 @ 3 
EAST INDIAN— 
Acs ’ c > 
\s 44 i 
Penang scr "aa 
BALATA— 
, a 1 B 7¢ i 5 
a é 2 1 é ?62 
Panam i ¢ 47 245 
~ € 97 ( ? 
a r 94 @ i ( i 
PONTIANAK— 
Ranjermassin wes **141%@15 14 @17 14 15 
Pressed block con ae a 3 @2 te 17 
» ak . L a 714 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
Gutta Siak er *24 ? 26 24 > 
Ot MEE in nid cesdncesce’ DOO @3.00 3.20 i 3.15 Z 
*Rubbe \ss at of Americ enclature 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

The market for reclaimed rubbers of every grade has remained 
dull for the past two months. Consumers continue to purchase 
only for immediate needs and special requirements 

Present prices at which scrap rubber is held by dealers pract- 
ically forbid its conversion by reclaimers into products that can 
compete with crude rubber. Thus a situation is created disad- 
vantageous to the trade on all sides which ultimately probably 
will be relieved by mutual concessions. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
May 24, 1919. 


Subject to change without notice 




















Star rd < 
Floa DS pene e280 deen een 6260000400000 0008s 000008 t 35 .40 
hE CC TT Tee TT 'b 35 > .40 
DEOUROUGEE oo céccveseccccenccetdnctesceseeecsses Ib. 12 » le 
eee lb. 20 @ .25 
PPT CET TTT ee Teeter Ib. 144%@ 15% 
T MD. nb ca Prccercdcowseveee lb 174%@ 17% 
k lb 12% @ 13% 
OD vig bn 0050s05h566 656s verrssedadebadeened t .24 @ 25 
COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW SPOT RUBBER PRICES. 
May 
PLANTATIONS— ] 1918 7, 
First latex créve... $0.48 @$0.46 $0.6714@$0.63 $0.7 80.75 
Smoked sheet ribbed 17 @ «AS 67%2@ «62 7 75 
PARAS— 
Upriver fine Disc 58 56 68 ; 68 | 73 
Uy er 5 i 34 4 i ® 5 1 51 
Is 47 7 Ss > 2 > 
Islar ? g 7 4 
Camet 21 g o @ 
Figure nly to May 21 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
During the first half of May the demand for paper was light, t im- 
ved l par the month, especi I it-of-town banks, the 
est r ing at 5% per cent t cent 1 those not so 
1 k ' 6 pe t 






































524 THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD [June 1, 1919. 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1919. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
_ -— ——\ — — ———$———___—- ——_———__—— GRAND 
EXPORTERS I Med Coars Cauche Torats, Fine. Medi um Coarse. Caucho. Totals TorALs. 
Tancred Porto & ( ; 91,346 21,090 69,321 , 292,000 52,000 seston ahierue wa “e 52,000 344,909 
Stowell & ¢ 1,28 x 30,936 3 37 104,061 100,067 11,290 5,074 103,569 220,000 324,061 
I ‘j “Mer ( 8,840 9,190 2,080 40,110 205,870 Sevneee means nieenn 205.870 245,980 
I. G. Ara . ‘ asenes 130,813 6,962 3,664 879 142,318 
General Rubber (¢ : 40,006 40,000 35,637 1,174 328 28,861 66,000 
Adelbert H Ade 4 5,440 50.116 50,116 
{. Essabba $24 re 50,000 Fees : ; ‘ 
Higson & Fa 30,080 1,218 $72 31,870 31,870 
44.919 71.107 604,583 20.644 9,638 133,309 768,174 1,299,785 
I I 04 647 18,082 518 4,14 45,176 70,918 152,045 
Total 76 754 68,730 12,738 622,665 24,162 13,780 178,485 839,092 451,830 
mpiled n r Mays rac 
RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR CEYLON. PLANTATION RUBBER EX- 
IMPORTS EXPORTS. PORTS FROM JAVA. 
Januar : 
. ary . 5 aos tla ‘ ame January. 
ie ' a 1918. 1919. 
1918 1919. To England k 3,000 646,000 
Crude rubber 8 19 fu United King pounds 3,937,482 5,779,476 — United States... . 1,071,000 1,423,000 
F Straits Settlemer a78 4,809 France ‘ yas 260,260 EE, See, et ee 0 
: 3 399,936 Vict Singapore 01,000 
on New South Wales BEE scecséeducses  ehenee 
‘ _— United Stat P Australia ....... ; wade a 
es . aves Other countries..... 19,000 
. Canada nd Newfound - - 
Totals 603.6 and 412,24 : Totals 1,364,000 
Pinion f we of Au eal India 659 1,612 From Batavia 7 
ee Zell Pot Kiara Straits Settlements ag Semarang = $0000 
pence Japan 73,828 105,320 Other ports 106,000 
mf J ‘ n amber m- — — — - 
merce Totals 9,988,058 28,073,613 Totals , on 1,364,000 2,672,000 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. EXPORTS OF PLANTATION RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST. 
GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, Singapore, report [April 10 February, 1919. 
Inf by early shipping portunities for America, ¢ “ - —_—_——_ -——_——>, 
rubbe ‘ t : tror m Port 
yl nt roug Singapore Penang. Swettenham. Totals. 
aidere advance the week, To United Kingdo is 7,931,333 2,816,831 2,217,151 12,965,315 
eporte ¢ ng « Euro te itehentas,  kwenus 314,133 
‘ nark Japan 1,584,267 TOP areas 1,696,267 
sdvance re Pacific Ports 4,033,20 LUSGEEe 86 e6nasnca 15,188,028 
ae . et i New York . 0,583,732 888,480 545,585 12,017,797 
79 its Ay, 8 ( mbo 75,865 46,951 122,816 
ré a Canada ‘ 169,734 ‘an 69,734 
‘ tea 2 stralian Ports ee | sancucss. eeueeaas 83,467 
] —— ——— —_ a —— 
Phe quantit su small, the total catalog being eet 34,699,866 5,048,004 2,809,687 42,557,557 
I tons . . = mp R. F,. Bradford, Penang, Straits Settlements.) 
In S spor Sterling | valent a 
' nd it CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
Sh » 78 2/ 4 0 PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
(teh ge ae 60 fers 1/7 MANIFESTS. 
Crépe, fine pale 77 » 79 af t L's PARAS AT NEW YORK. 
Crepe, 2 i : t C Use Cases. 
Cré ‘ v1 + t 3 44. — —— — 
Cre goo ° ; 04 : - _ Me- Cau Totals, 
Crepe, dark a7 ee. ~ > : Fine. dium. Coarse. cho. Mixed. Pounds. 
Crepe are : . o7 Nas t CSS as Aprit 24. By the S. S. Sergipe, from Rio de Janeiro 
—— “s . a “30 @ 1/131, 24H. A, Astlett sae , 44 ue) HB 44 1 223,020 
pe, are "76 oes Fruhling & Joschen. i 59 aid 278 a - 190,230 
Sef Poel & Kelly.... 385 113 341 140 a8 980 
{ Neuss, Hesslein & Co oe eee eee 177 ° 2,040 
Paul Bertu 2,777 oon 144 693 ee 1, 307° 190 
RUBBER EXPORTS FROM THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. Lazard Fréres 606 ne mes ; se 215,100 
Meyer & Browr 6067 _ ewe eas 61 108.300 
Are 1 Lumpur states that the cxpx ort of rubber from the hy C4 25 20° <9 
Seduweied Mal States in the nm ntl of Mare! h me unted to 10,679 tons, Various © : Oe 198 41 378 488,570 
which com s 10.809 tons bruary and 77 19 tons in the corre- £ Declines 
sponding é The for the first quarter of the 2p refle eg ee ae ee or ae 
present year are $1 s as 22,117 tons last year and 20,333 + See _ 300 pounds. ait 
i per ied are the arative statistics for three years Aprit 28. By the S. S Panama from Cristobal P 
9 1012 1919 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc 95 43.250 
. 9 ce May 3 By the S. S. Matura, from Trinidad 
Tar ns S 4,288 7,163 = . a 
Sebr eT? 6820 10'809 Gillespie Bros, ......... tee te ‘ 640 
M 7,088 7,709 10,679 May 8 ty the S. S. ¢ n, from Cristobal 
pesca G. Amsinck & In 8 1,920 
Tota 20,333 22,117 28,651 
= May 12. By the S. S jen, from Muceio 
Gener Rubb« ( 288 7 101 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. Mcycr & Browr 762 145 { ass . 
prgs 
4 report from Singapore states that the export of cultivated rubber from  -. Deets & Oy ccivcccui 79 14 4 41 <8 
Straits Sett! er rts in the mouth of March amounted to 20,908 tons— Poc! & Kelly iene o< §2 30) 136 212 5 
he highes ’ ne mont ympared with 15,661 t ns in Febru 1 Cham ‘ 117 | 105 136 
ry and &. 5 gr last year. The total export Pires, Teix 1 & C 110 8 59 nee 
for the first urter the r is 50,973 tons, as against 15.494 tons last Ferreira. Costa & ( : 433 
year and 18 tons 7 Appendei is the comparative statistics for W. R. Grace & ( 5 208 
three years G. Fradelizi & ( 6 ° 38 
7 1918 1919 Bitar Irmados .. 48 ( 104 36 
Tanuary ‘ r 4,202 14,404 Suarez Filho . ‘ 1,284* { 630 bls. 
February 4 2,334 15,661 : : 163 kegs. 
Marc! 8,858 20,908 Various 34 10 393 eee 169,175 
8 494 $0,973 Px 19,664 pounds 


Totals 
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J. T. Johnstone & Co 


Trev anion & Co.. 
Rubber Im mpeters & Deal 


J, Aven. & COs cccccrs 
United States Rubber Co. 
F. R. Henderson & Co. 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. 


Charles T. Wilson Co 





Adolph Hirsch & Co.... 
Edw ard Maurer Co., Inc 
General Rubber Co..... 
Meyer & Brown....... 
WHEE. Soseusecevenses 


\rrtrzn 21. By the S 


J. mx. , Jee stone & Co 


Rubber Ci : 


Fred Stern & Co. 

Rubt ber Importers & Deal 
ers’ Co . Inc . 

W. R. Grace & Co. 

C. C. Trevanion & Co 

Hood Rubber Co 

General Rubber C 


W. Hammesfahr & 
Robinson & Co.. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Tr 
Fred Stern & Co 
J. T. Johnstone & Co 
Edward Maurer Co., In 
Poel & Kelly...... 
United Malaysian Rub 
ber C nc . 
General Rub ber Co 
Robinson & Co.... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., I: 
Firestone Tire & Rubh 
Ak sedeandeeantene 
Catz American Co., Inc 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co 
The _ Mani hattan 


Rubber Co. 


Poel & Kelly ee eereesees 

Edward Maurer Co., Inc 

A. C. Fox & Co... 

C. B. Van Ryn... 

Robinson & Co 

Gaston, Williams & Wig 
more 

Various 


Aprit 22 By the 5. S 


G. Kawahara & Co. 

Aldens’ Successors, [ 
ited @ ec6 ° 

W. R. Grace & Co.... 

Firestone Tire & Rubhe 
Ck a weesedeeee 


Aprit 23 3y the S. S 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc 
Rubber Trading Co 


Robinson & Co......... 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc 
ee Se Wes 6s ceanes +e 
Gaston, Williams & Wig 
more . ere 
Meyer & "Brown. eee 
Charles T. Wilson C 


TIC, ssevees ° 
Rogers-Pyatt Sh ellac Co. 
The Goodyear Tire & 

TO, cscsccecce 
Hood Rubber Co.. eee 
Rubber Importers & Deal 

Ger Gi.) BiBiccc cence 


J. T. Tohnstone & Co 





Rubber 


Shipment 


( 
( 
( 


( 
( 
( 
c 
( 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
( 


PLANTATIONS. 


Shipped 
trom: to: 


olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
‘olombo New York 
olombo New York 
‘olombo New York 
‘olombo New York 
ol ombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
olombo New York 
Colombo New York 





Ra 


ric, at New York. 


bo New York 
ylombo New York 
slombo New York 
ilombo New York 
ylombo New York 
»ylombo New York 
ylombo New York 
ylombo New York 
New Y ork 

New York 

New York 

New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 


fja, at New York. 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Soerabaya New York 
Patavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Batavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Ratavia New York 
Pasoeroean New York 
Pasoeroean New York 
Batavia New York 

ada Maru, at Seattle. 
Kobe Seattle 
Kobe Seattle 
Kobe New York 
Kobe St. Louis 

‘uku, at New York. 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
Colombo New York 
“olomt New York 


bay Maru, at New York. 


20, 160 


130. 140 
306,360 
441.000 
563.680 


4,180 
6,500 
3,120 
7,240 
4,820 

28,440 
298,440 


19,080 
772,040 
348,660 

51,300 


554,220 
8,640 
256,860 


$4,000 
177,869 


142,280 
89,640 
61,380 
10,089 
43,420 
47.880 


104,040 
105,309 


171.00 


000 





2,928,560 


Totals 


2,480,500 


3,709,420 


367,920 





Shipment 
from: 

ApRit 25 By the S. S. Venesuela 
Aldens’ Successors, Lim- 

De swinctsidesnsenes Penang 
F. R. Henderson & Co. Penang 
United States Rubber Co Singapore 
The Goodyear Tire & i 

Rubber Co. ......-.... Colombo 
F. R. ~pepenquenth & Co. Colombia 

Various ° ° Penang 

\PRIL 26 By the S. S. lennonia, 
Poel & Kelly........... Liverpool 
Te Be DORs «0060006 Liverpool 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. Liverpool 


Charles T. Wilsor Cie 

BGs. avccvosuacsetsece Liverpool 
WR “cckemistavoeekes Liverpool 

APRIL 26. By t 5. S nglo ¢ 
WHINE cistavsanvacess London 

APRIL 2¢ By the S. S. Manhattan 
Winter, Ross & Co..... London 
Aldens’ Successors, Lim- 

MUG kvcancecsnnceuses London 

\pRIL 26 By the Ss. 8. Belg at 
Vernon Metal & Produce ; 

Cin BEB ccces es Liverpool 
Various .ccccces Liverpool 

Apait 26 By the S. S$ 


Colombo 
Colombo 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 
Cc 
F 


7 . Trevanion & Co.. Colombo 
red Stern & Co....... Colombo 
Al cs Successors, Lim 
errr Penang 
Arrit 28. By the 5. S. Lake Copley 


American Trading Co.. Cartagena 


Apri 28. By the S. S. Falstria, at 
i. ymas J. Lipton....... Colombo 

ag Sy ee Colombo 
Pred Stern & Co. seta wie Colombo 
Charles T. Wilson ( 


Colombo 
Colombo 


Pe. svavsannen 
Hood Rubber a 
Rubber Importers & Deal: 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 





W. R. Grace & Co.... 
William H. Stiles & Co 


Robinson & Co......... Colombo 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Ce. .eccecece Colombo 
Edward Maurer Co. p, aan Colombo 


Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 


Slater, Forwood & 

L. Little. ~ a & é. Son. 
Poel & Kell 
Rubber Trading . ee 


Shipped 
to 


at San Francisco. 


San Fran, 
San Fran 
New York 
Akron 


New York 
San Fran. 


at New York. 


New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 


lean, at New York. 


New York 
at London. 
New York 
New York 
New York. 


New York 
New York 


Maru, at Seattle. 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 

New York 
New York. 

New York 


New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Aprit 28. By the S. S. Oridono Maru, at Seattle. 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Kobe 
Various .ccecccccccescs Kobe 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Apri. 29 By the S. S. Nippon Maru, at Seattle. 





Co. e080 Singapore 
Alden 

ited Singapore 
& 

Inc Penang 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Penang 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Penang 
Rockhill & Vietor Penang 
Mogi & Co.. Penang 
Ru ibber Imy orters & De al- 

ers’ Co.. Penang 








¥> yg scoreenewoeseesee Penang 
J._T. Johnstone & Co 

MO. cocccccccccescoce Penang 

122 cases shorts pe 


Aprit 29. By the S. S. Protesilaus 


United Malaysian Rubber 


cis Bk. énusencuscce Singapore 
Aldens’ Successors, Lim- pS 

El. exeaseeenasee acne Singapore 
E. Boustead & Co..... ° Singapore 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 

BR. snccendasrcvnece Singapore 
Raw Products Co....... Singapore 
Aldens’ Successors, Lim- 

MOE cocseceeeeser Penang 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., Penang 
Poel & Kelly...... Singapore 
Rubber Importers & Deal- ' 

one Cae, BeGs.<< ‘ Singapore 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore 
Robinson & Co......+.- Singapore 
Rubber Trading Co dhe Singapore 
Mever & Brown ° Singapore 


Akron 
Seattle 
New Yor 
New York 
Seattle 
Seattle 
Seattle 
New York 


Watertown 
Seattle 


Seattle 


at Seattle. 


Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 


Seattle 
Seattle 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Seattle 


at New York. 


Pounds 


312,660 
4,320 
439. 100 


24,840 
18,000 
18,180 


66,960 
315,360 


287,100 


79,560 
400,320 


11,340 
1,800 


30,240 
60,480 
45,900 
44,280 


26,160 
268,920 


89,280 
3,960 


120,600 
217,900 
107,460 
111,960 
109,080 


100,800 


70.920 
40,860 


40,32C 
34,560 


405,540 
136,980 
758,160 


Totals. 


1,068,300 


443,340 


287,100 


479,880 


13,140 


224,820 


4,680 


1,766,788 


295,080 


1,167,300 
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Shipment Shipped Shipment Shipped 
sipm a Shipm Shippe 
Charle r Wil , from: Pounds. Totals. fron to Pounds Totals. 
bas i ' Moraux & Co.....++++- Singapore New York 44,820 
N 80 


I Co.. I gapore New York 154,240 Nostrand & Rademaker S York ] 
seo Sin gar Ree yok 343 Nostrand § ker. Singapore New York 18 
L. Li ciohe =O, Re. gapore ew York 43,000 Gaston, Williams & Wig- 

e nee Sine : — 109,440 MOTE ...-eesessceeses Singapore New York 63,720 
H i Rubber Co....... S y ca New York 48,400 United States Rubber Co. znenoere pl Se ah 

, Hood Rubber Co........ Singapore New York 39,780 


Firest ne Tire & R ; t » 
ree ~acsenep picieiie va 607,980 Swinehart Tire & Rubber fi . 
Ti. oadachewemenme an Singapore New York 112,140 





I F. Goodrich & € Singapore Akron 1,766,160 oo s . 

Hood Rubber oy ~oleates gapore Watertown 86,760 Firestone Tire & Rubbe : : 5 3 
Mexican Rubber Co.... Pt. Swet’n’h’m New York 36,00 O. sereresseencesces Singapore New York = 401,580 
ERED Géoasabwvesses Singapore New Yor 761760 6,482,140 Mexican Crude Rubber Port Swettene 

: : , ’ D epocccacceceses ham New York 184,860 


S , 1 New York W. R. Grace & Co...... Port Swetten- 
. ham New York 77,760 





' T& Yohnatone & ( F. R. Henderson & Co... Penang New York 71,28 
In : Singapore om Vas 22 OR Hood Rubber Co........ Penang New York 27,000 
F. R. Henderson & Co S nore . Vork 722 180 W. R. Grace & Co...... Penang New York 39,060 
iN son & CoO..-eereee Singapore New } 159,34( VeseGs «sensiceeensces Singapore New York 53 7,685,900 
‘red Stern & ( weet Singapore N York 08,82 May 14 i a 3 uncredo, at New York. 
Poel & Kelly Singapore New 1 100,800 Meyer & Brown.......-. Singapore San Fran. 183.3 183,300 
Charles T. Wilson’ | j a I s.S cous, at New York. 
Ir gapore New ¥ $2,180 Gravenhorst & Co....... Kahului New York 25,2 25,200 
Edward Maurer - 300 tp eet wow Torn hy May 16. By the S. S. Transvaal, at San Franc 
l radir Sing t x 
VW , St ( R e N 5,28 n & ( Inc. Sing re New York 781.564 
. ; ( e 8 600 I & Ce _ 
e ( S re Now Vork 23.320 << BEE. ses eereccerceees Singapore New York 
\F t > re \ Ox n & Co eos Sing re New York 61,24 
*® ( Ries re \ ao Kell S or New York 61.4 
S e M x Br gapore New York 
. = 0 , S . New Yor 4 
= e " re TK ~ 
er ( re < \ I Ss ore New York 
S Mf } = na t New York 
re 
| 5 ( S r \ 664 ( Akron S 
: Kelly € ] New York 170,640 209,160 
g < 439.464 I Wils ( 
I - l New York +4 
Ss & Pri ce 
( Ie, wcacccesnve ° l New York 4,7 20,700 
4 S 
e ~ 7 2 s. S nden at New York 
I S & Co S 87 I ) ) g & Co 2 New York 67 » 67,500 





e 4 
M b Co., ImCececce g re , 85,96 M x Recennces Singapore s 291,2 
: I Wils ( . . , Ml | s. Ss enate t New Yor 
' “i Maurer Ce.. 120. Singapore N York 4 M ’ Brown......-- Singapore Seattl 2,004 2,000 
( s Weis & Co...-- Singapore New } 78,120 
. pubber € neon Gresertoan 6'300 CENTRALS. 
t ( Sing re 80,7 2 \prit 28. Ky the S. S. Panama, at New York. 
D - — me @4 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 
s c i . : +e : >» : = 4 70K 1. S. Sembrada Co...... Cristobal New York 
( es Weil & Bohr sngapess ys 190 O66 Comacho Roedan.......- Cristobal New York 
= yr P < ts Ce S¢ * K . . e904 Varios ..cccccccccees Cristobal New York 27,100 
Villiam H. Stiles & re Singapor ! ma 72,8 i 4 . —- 
Gates Rubber Co.....-+- Singapore Denver May 7. By the S. S. Abangares, at New York. 
> Ging r Ne Yor S5.1¢ ~ —— — - _ 
ere & Brown....- eee gapore > ‘ ea 104 Pablo Calvet & Co...... Cristobal New York 1,400 1,400 
tt n & Singapore \ t 53,100 ~ 
Rol & Singapore N \ 4,54 M | e S. 5. ( n, at New York. 
Various Singapore > 0, 104 956,060 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 1,500 
Charles E. Griffin....... Cristobal New York 2,800 


May 1. By the S. S. Defian t New York De Lima Correa & Cor- maar. 
ccnebuneeearaee Cristobal New York 500 


rT "hillips & ° London New York 2 3 SOz 
Varie gp vnecapl ndon ew yori on'3>) «370,620 ~«-«- Heilbron, Wolff & Co... Cristobal New York 1,800 
so “ie ° ; . ww ; WROD cccceceesncees Cristobal New York 2 6,800 


mbo New Yor 481,600 481,600 M By the S. S. Allianca, at New York 


M & Brown....++++ j 
May 7. I Ss. S er ’ San Fran Isaac Brandon ......+-- Cristobal New York 125 125 
Poel & Ke lly Tel ves ng - 4, = 34,¢ > May 1 By the S. S. Mayaro, at New York. 
I ttle r nc. Singapore ew on JU,24 - " . 7 — 
R ve I AB & ; , VartOUS coccecccsccese Trinidad New York 300 300 
Dealers’ o Tongkong New York 45.540 109,800 J . 
” , Inc ' 7 May By t s. 5S ivives, at New York 
M I » 8 t New ¥ Isaac Brandon & Bros... Port Limon New York 7 700 


Va s Live ] New York 18 180 
, BALATA. 





May 1 By the S. S. Paris t New York = 
Trading Co ( ena New Yor 5,22 \ By the S. S. Advance, at New York. 

Ande Trading ¢€ ( ena New York 1,980 Various staeeenneuss Cristobal New York 6,900 6,900 

i ‘ tage N y 4 0,900 P iP 

Aprit 28 I e S. S. Panama, at New York. 

M ie t New 3 Hollinghurst & C irk 600 

F t H x ‘ a g e \ 66,7 44 May By t es f 
Ma t - 
Singapore New } ‘ Yglesias & Co., Inc...... k 000 

Litt R I S = ‘ \ ‘ R. Fat B& GOscccsece rk 0,0 20,000 
Fr < ( x nN 7 { be 4 S Ss w 
} ~ . \ ( Sing N \ 444 _— I 
a. g : ‘ \ 4 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc New x 1,350 

: W ! x : P te \I " the & §S ga it N \ 

{ ° ‘ ¥ 5s i N \ 23,100 
T I s 

Ir ‘ \ 18 < 
Ro! & New } 275,58 PONTIANAK. 
W Grace & gapore New 3 37.264 Ars By Ss. S. Radja, at New York 
The 1 i iid “2 E. S. Kuk & Valk Co... Soerabaya New York ‘ 
a: er ( R P Yor 608,404 Various vaeeseneende Soerabaya New York 207 ,000 17,000 
R ay I ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ \PRII By t S. S. Bloemfontein, at New York 


Meyer & Brows singapore . = 04'3 a aces Singapore New York x 13,300 


F or “ ae ¢ Singapore 
: - " ‘ ! 10,24 NI Ry the S. S. Bolton Castle, at New York. 





( es Wilson ( : : 
Sing re 74,€ D. W. Bousted & Co.... Singapore New York l 
Ra I ts ( r re n } 106,380 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 264 
- om ‘ ‘ Rd Fred Ste & C ee Singapore New Y« TK >» 
P re \ . secekueseeeness Singapore New York 106, 50 459,760 
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GUITA PERCHA, 





Carle Bros 
May t S. S. Bolton Cast at New York 
L. Little n & Co., Inc Singapore N y 5 
\ “here grr t New ¥ 
0 Singapore New Yor 3,250 
GUTTA SIAK. 
Apri, By the S. S. Bloemfontein, at New York 
Uni an Rubber 
Gk Seeneceseseoesess Singapore New 00K 


M Ss. S. M ” t Ne y 
Va s rhénees London New Yorl 22,0 22,0 
AFRICANS. 





APR the S. S. Ci New York 
Bordeaux New \¥ 118,105 118,105 
at New \ 
Dokas w Yor 47 
Dokas New York 24 
Dokas w York 3 76,500 
May 17 ec . \ 


UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS. 











Month Ended Mar 
I [ R 4 VA I 
Cr € 
Fr 
Dut East Indies..... 7,206 £12,€ 1,544,106 £170,662 
] West \fr how 47 ,004 y p 
(y ast 8,409 , 7 t OF 
Other African intries.. 571,000 58,183 492,90 51,15 
Pe payees 2 00 3 
Perr 2,491,200 ) 240,898 
British Ir gdavesuss 396,400 249,941 
nd s iding I 
lar : 
I era Malay States w 
Cey ndencies 3.4 
Ot s 4: 











Totals 6,196 747.672 ? 46 
Gutta percha ...ceeeeeeeees 636,900 681 8 
Ma» CTURED 
Boots s 5,305 £59,87¢ 
Water ; 
Auto s ‘ 
Motorc} 2 % s 
GCeertege tives amd GBR. c.5 0 kccscs 000, lke 8 — Ee B a 
Bicycle tires a 2,47 60 
sulate 2,472 
SetMS  kcccesvecceses £159,18 £97,502 








FACTURED 
reclaimed rubber 890,500 £20,341 790,700 £20,634 
ACTURED 
ed thing 33,5 86,26 
shoes. .dozen pairs 7,953 9,156 6,187 i 
‘ 5,699 Zed / 
CORTES cccccs cos suanee ee —tis OHS 47,496 
tires and tubes ‘ i-enees 8 564 27,99 
tires and tubes eenees  »  ) ee 3 
tires and tubes 8.35 
ires and tubes..... 29,31 err 
Other rubber manufactures. errs 138,520 aceon £62,547 
Totals padeenen supane £346,432 semtaa £785,407 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
UNMAN CTURED— 
Crude 
fo Belgium ......escee0e — en%e 120 £12,181 
eewne 3,398,800 £438,201 3,914,80 2 23 
450.900 59,378 1,202.00 3 33 
States 3,000 20,942 8.585.000 46 
untries .....- 95.000 1,54 446.000 9 
a 3,177,700 £530,061 14,267,900 £ 28S 
Waste and reclaimed ber 2,100 90 
I s 4,177,700 £530,061 14,270,000 £1,482,372 
Gutta percha oeecesscense 4,700 428 69,900 13,61 
MAN UFA‘ RED— 
Boots and shoes. .dozen pairs 9 £1 1 £13 
Waterproofed clothing ..... pbewes 32 : 248 
Insulated wire sic eerus see ‘ ’ 139 
Automobile tires and tubes. ceeesee 18,143 776 








Motorcycle tire : £158 £733 
Bicycle tires an ¢ 1,548 
Carriage tires and t . 82 153 


BOOMs cocsccccsesece £19,319 


OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 


UNMANUFACTURED—free: 


India rubl 
From 














India rubber substitutes.... 29,127 7 850 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
RED— 





AWAY > > 






~ 


=o 











EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 





. $234 
14,567 if 12 
ONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
MANUFACTURED—. 
To Alaska: 
Belting, hose, and packing. 
Boots and shoes.....pairs 
Other rubber goods....... 


hose and packing. 
Automobile tires 
Other tires kee ohne 
Other rubber goods.. 


Totals 
To Philippine Islands 
Belting, hose and packing. 





Boots and shoes..... pairs 
BED Guid mescisenswnene 
Other goods ...... 
Totals 
To Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose and packing $3,983 
Automobile tires ...... ‘ 47,902 
Other tires oeecvessses 889 
Other rubber goods....... 8,197 
Totals $60,97 
1 Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during March, 
1 t giver ’ * ge s ‘ t! < eee 
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EXPORTS OF 


INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM THE 


UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1919. 
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I 
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I S 
ASIA 
( na 
| nese ( 
i 
B sh India 
s Settleme 
East I 
ast Ir 
kong 





A 

New Ze a 

Other Brit ( 2 
Frer Ocea 

Ger Ocea 

r ppine Isla 





524 
1,14¢ 
4 
3.243 
1,145 
219 
1,815 


19427 
1,055 
30 
404 
4s 


4 
$31.75 
$56,604 

45 
67.144 








I Pairs Value 
& 282 ¢ 48 
4 é 5? 5.075 
: - 
2 27 WR 
¢ 74 
147 89. 28¢ 
d 6,009 > - 137 
207 
g 23,16 20,476 
2 12 





6,169 64,608 


? 570 2,544 1,788 
5,436 3,965 

1,082 1,14 

4,324 5,64€ 
106 + 

08 72 

é 8.927 $15.767 

88 4 

186 50 

; : “18 1 
44 5 29,132 2 ¢ 
7,200 7,500 





108 17 
288 7 8.823 7,308 
&§ $13,510 25,354 $21,134 





14 
2,087 582 





"17,063 =: 104,268 


” 





474 264 
S64 ? 239 
261 
125 





es ¢ 2 $37,549 

051 

29¢ 3,366 

102 4{ ) 

77 8,324 

41 45, 2¢ 

4d 

$5,982 $414,502 

$7,955 $33 548 
1,068 





14 
6 

76 
2,598 94,770 
$10,941 $146,179 
$39,311 
$392 36,618 
500 
$392 $79,758 


mimerce, Washington 


All Other 


$30,655 
1,756 
“@,U8S2 














6 ene 
. 1,840 
34 14,34( 248,267 
944 5,589 82,373 

1,247 ,804 19,720 

15 5,268 
18¢ 5.77 
° ] 
2¢ 18,552 464 
633 31.0€ 4.47¢ 





$1 232 $274 4 $784,4 7 


¢ as 
3.412 32 R20 
140 5 
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o 
4. 
“"”n 
“I 
4 
4 
no 
x 
& 
' 
”" 
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oO 
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$2 R¢ ¢ 04 e1¢ re $98,424 
6,31 78 8,42 47,994 
388 

698 4 4,392 
72 48 281 





$23.475 $22, 2¢ $44,907 $314,243 
, $56,604 

$229 $215 40,042 
3.19¢ 7.168 $7,282 
6/3 
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Official India Rubber Statistics for the United States. 


INDIA RUBBER. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE INDIA RUBBER BY COUN- 


TRIES (FREE). 
Fror Pe 
EvuROPE— 





POND. oécdessccseeee $08,017 
Portug: 538.07¢ 
BMGRERS ccccccececces 21,926,945 


Totals, Europe . .«+ 22,973.03 


NortH AMERICA 


h Honduras 


Central American States 


Costa Rica 


Gentemala c.cccecse 70, 
ee 2! 
POIGRTORER sc ccccccss 30 





Panama 25 
PONT sk esecncess 28 
pO ee 1,033 


West Indies 


British 





Trin. and Tobago. 5 
Other Britis! ‘a 9 
Cuba ‘ 4 
Domi Republic 4 


Totals, North America 6,090,13t 


SoutH AMERICA 
Argentina 912, 
srazil .. os 41,277 
a 











South America. 48,025 





coccccece 15 
11¢S 
= 
tish India 5,758 
its Settlem’ts..221,389 
L¢ 





(ICEANIA 
British— 
Australia 4 
New Zealand ¢ 
Other Britis 17 
GS on ecéeeucsces < 
Phil ne Islands 8 
Totals, Oceania ...... 120, 
A PRICA— 
British West Africa . 
British South Africa.. 4 
Portuguese Africa ... 38 


Totals, 1914-15........1 


Totals, 1913-14........ 3 rc 95, 


Totals, 1912 

] 1911-12 

..  <S ._. \ Sree 
Totals, 1909-10........ 
Totals, 1908-09.... 
Totals, 1907-08.... 
Totals, 1906-07........ 
Totals, 1905-06........ 























$225.803 
0,133 
12,793,606 


“Iw 


2,782,122 
117,901,120 
17,641,754 
30,504,525 
208,252 


$169,086, % 
24 

,041 

6.039 





$28,120 
$202,800,392 
189,328,674 
155,044,790 
83,030,269 
71,219,851 
90,170,316 
93,013,255 
76,244,603 
101,078,825 
61,709,723 
36,613,185 
58,919,981 


45,114,450 








Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1918. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE INDIA RUBBER BY CUS- 
TOMS DISTRICTS (FREE), 









At— Pounds. Value 
Massachusetts ‘ 4,327,090 $1,979,103 
New Yor 71,643,218 83,365,120 
Philadelphia 5,792 6,60 
Florida .. 85 
New Orleans 19 91,80 
San Antonio J & 903 

rancisc¢ 80,907,215 47,415,050 
ern Calif 160,136 103,201 
ngton . 107,089,467 56,395,269 
2,102,470 1,184,422 

; ; 809,095 466,643 

ukota ... .+++ 3,471,093 1,656,887 
gan 820,822 1,133,19¢€ 

‘ 144,474 6,932,047 

le vrence 435,388 217,432 

> it 344,487 1,694,079 
Minnesota 299,568 149,784 

Totals, 1917-18...... - 389,599,015 $202,800,392 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA RUB- 
BER BY COUNTRIES (DUTIABLE). 


[+ indicates increase; — indicates decrease, 


compared with preceding year. ] 


France 

aa 487— 
Portugal Joe 
Spain 2,818+- 
Sweden 2,252+ 


United Kingd 


England ; 284,128— 
Scotland 19,078— 
Ireland .. 5+ 
Total, Europe ... $312,720— 
NortH AMERICA— 
Canada $174,756+- 
Panama . 2+ 
Mexico . 250+ 


Total, North America . $175,008+- 
SoutH AMERICA 
Brazil ..... . $4+ 


94+ 

Total, South America .. $4,498+- 
ASIA 

Straits Settlements ; $69,415+ 

Dutch East Indies ... 6,653+ 

Hongkong 34— 

Japa 31,435+ 


tal, Asia $1 _ 
tal, 1917-18 $599,76 
otal, 1916-17 er 608,954 
otal, 1915-16 . 398,020 
tal, 1914-15 791,281 
tal. 1913-14 ,517,789 
tal, 1912-13 1,217,236 
otal, 1911-12 874,736 


tal, 1908-09 
otal, 1907-08 . ; 
ytal, 1906-07 2,262,783 


tal, 1905-06 1,992,413 


IMPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER BY CUSTOMS DIS- 
TRICTS (DUTIABLE), 





Value. 

New H é $2,628 

3,215 

* 25,393 

487,909 

337 

664 

04 

l 

Galveston ... jae : 135 

New Orleans 6 
Alaska 1,461 
Hawaii 3 
Oregon 6,632 
San Francisc 4 
southerr ( lif r 4 e+e 
627 

, ry , 3,076 

Chicago ... , —— 6,803 


Dakota 14 
M ivan 47,850 
M ina a Id 601 
() 2.236 
Rocheste 297 
ot I € € 681 
Ver t 264 
Wis 76 
Mit 10 
Omaha ve 400 
Pittsbur er , 4,694 
St. I t 
{ Ne 60 

Tot 7-18 $599.763 


REEXPORTS OF IMPORTED CRUDE INDIA 
RUBBER 








Franc ot 

Englar 4 

Canada 

Cuba 7 

Japan 8 

Australia ..... 252,824 160,808 
8,208,280 $4,274,543 

7 


,304,820 
2,661,331 
3,361,107 
; 2,398,150 
72,387 4,476,379 
l 4,890,905 
5,439,282 
7,629,380 
2,964,496 
2,994,208 
3,593,912 





( 





REEXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF INDIA 
RUBBER. 





DE. Kien saws $1,082 
OS “ere 10,461 
Nicaragua ..... | 
rrr 862 

SE sseeeesdce 174 

Dominican bl 9 

New Zealand ... 954 

Other British 2 

18 $13,563 

17 10,905 

l€ 38,649 

“15 7,489 

14 7,638 

13 973 

6,681 


ROO! 
iw re ~ 
AA wo 
~ mB into e 
2S av 
Oo - ao 


07 $23 





GUTTA PERCHA. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE GUTTA PERCHA BY 
COUNTRIES (FREE). 


I 

I nd 22.7 $6,239 
Nor \MER 

( ada 250 $11 





Totals, Asia ..... 
UcEANIA— 

Philippine Islands 
AFRICA 


British West Africa 


ta 1917-18 
otal 1916-17 
tals, 1915-16 
tals, 1914-15 
otals, 1913-14 
otals, 1912-13 
tals, 1911-12 


‘otals, 1909-10 .. 
otals, 190.-09 
otals, 1907-08 
‘otals, 1906-07 
otals, 1905-06 





500,770 


188,161 
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IMPORTS OF CRUDE GUTHA PERCHA BY REEXPORTS OF GUAYULE. REEXPORTS OF BALATA. 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS (FREE). I Pounds Value. 7 Saat Walaa: 





Mt Pounds Cael cn avacditzcnans . 17,723 5,231 U . 
nen ty: 2... si: oe  Seeieehieeene see 407,868 $254,777 
Ws 74178 p ys a . seein erae 10,080 5.350 
Dal 250 IMPORTS OF JELUTONG BY COUNTRIES (FREE), Canada .......-.--++-+:: 
ae ee I Pounds Value. i aR ay dines 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF GUTTA I t eee 2,675 $113 















PERCHA BY COUNTRIES (DUTIABLE). > , micone 
Fr Value. ‘ 5 $4,238 6 
} ? ) 
o~ s Vv ll eeeeeee 
c , “" S” eeeresagty 
I 59 . Total COSe cocscccecee 
- 7 lotals Pe e6eantenes 
I $16 3 l als UOOs ccvccocces 
N I 
( $1388 on - 
_ I 5 
I 3 3 RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
i "875 I EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER BY 
I 0,841 10 COUNTRIES, 
i 42, 4 4 < Pou Pounds Value. 
= agents 41/098 Pot 07-08 803,30 Evr 
i ~ : ‘ 07 8 437.660 
I 61,283 Mi cieccadabde eteisesssirciche PONE: sxcdsexssssececes 227,806 $31,631 
I 80,567 IMPORTS OF JELUTONG BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS fraly ................... 56.200 60.869 


FREE). Nets 


>4 


IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GUTTA PERCHA 











BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS (DUTIABLE). S aitei "+ 803°118 . Totals, | "$24,740 $102,996 

ic 85 113 \ A) = 
+ 355 = ani Ca (ied eesereasiesee 2,713,656 455,147 
“a 454 t 7 42 ) $474.366 CoSts BOR. cccncccvaccoss 00 104 
N 39 


Pp > IMPORTS OF JELUTONG BY COUNTRIES CH tisatnnundatseereccs “eee 5,673 




















D 
- 2 DUTIABLE),. . — 
- Tota Nor American. 2,7 8 $460,963 
. I 5 Valu 
I : ; $16,978 A 
REEXPORTS OF CRUDE GUTTA PERCHA Straits Settlements .. . 7,587,259 $387,728 Japan ....+.... sesecece 20,250 $3,211 
; . ¢ | ¢ Indies .. .. 2.188.273 103.744 Gritis Sout AtTICRs ccs 800 108 
I I nds a 9'078 tae ahead 
I yee nviemmncinanais Totals, 1917-18 .......... 3,284,953 $567,278 
. es Tota PED cckicccsae Se $501,450 SOOM, SUGGS? vcccccies< 4,938,991 814,199 
; yr Tot ( seeeeeeeee23,376,389 1,044,022 Totals, 1915-16 ....... 106,946 871,262 
I ed Tot 5 38 322,5 
I 76. IMPORTS OF JELUTONG BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS j7., ye 834 rt 
0,023 eS ed , 
I "9487 DUTIABLE). To 5,413,247 932,904 
3 ? —— 3 ‘oouser — F81"680 
i 2 4, ort oC 2:556 535,795 
Pot } Pig ot 2, 82,198 To 3,196,551 414,861 
I 33 " g 2 115,004 = Totals, 2,947,974 418,738 
oo MIO wa eee eee eeeeeeeeees 40.484 Totals, 1906-07 .......... 4,550,788 665,109 
-_ ee” es Totals, 1905-06 .......... 4,084,696 511,843 
5000 Fog dE MAIS. ww ee ee eeeeeeeeeees 9,994,571 $501,450 ‘Totals, 1904-05 .......... a 522,902 


iene REEXPORTS OF JELUTONG. — wan ; 
REEXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES OF GUTTA ' Senile ite 3) Net officially reperted. 


PERCHA vo Conad bdetaatnasdi esee © 72,255 $9,619 EXPORTS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER BY CUSTOMS 














wt ae 52 — DISTRICTS. 

Cana 008 BALATA. At— Pounds. Value. 

Me 50 > rk 571.017. $112,092 

Sr ahcea "he ua nceher seen se seeeeer: 6 IMPORTS OF BALATA BY COUNTRIES (FREE). )°",.)°%% --1sessrrseeeee wi, «6 

‘ ear From— Pounds Ds SE i cnc cccnnnwnceonens 1,694,284 290,628 

Total, 1917-18 ..cccccceereeeeeeeeees —— NoatH AMERtca— BENS cians duhonmaken dan 2,300 37 
Tota aos ST with cindhnwededesi 15,057 1,629 
Tota oud i, PD .«sdceewnirenee 277,457 48,812 
- WEMMNNIA. <<. cuovtacdeoasd 724.558 113,902 
i a ae 
Tot “5 ree i 3,284,958 $567,278 
Total 1] a aed ion 8,687 EE 


SUBSTITUTES, ELASTICON, ETC. 


IMPORTS OF ELASTICON AND SIMILAR SUB- 
STITUTES FOR INDIA RUBBER BY 


GUAYULE. 
IMPORTS OF GUAYULE BY COUNTRIES (FREE). 


Pounds. Value. COUNTRIES (DUTIABLE). 
Nort Am . 7 From— Value. 
Mexic seeeoen 4,298,739 $1,337,047 Evrope— 


BE cdccctenteeGebuedesessneses $1,360 








. : ™ $4.048 NorTH AMERICA— 
7 ose $1.341.095 Canada ..cccccccccccccccccccccecees $8 
oad > ¥ "9 48 oA . o 
Tota oe ais arenes Dees .oc6cocersecsecees $128,329 
is . - 1.441.367 Dutch East Indies ..cccccccccccccecs 6,064 
Total 4 607,076 
Total 4,345,088 
Tota 6,463,787 
[Tot 14 10,443,157 





IMPORTS OF GUAYULE BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS tals, 19 
FREE). lot l 7 

Pounds Value. ] ] 5 = 
New York tenes 8,801 $4,048 rwMPORTS OF BALATA BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


47.950 8.631 
4,250,789 1,328,416 





Pounds Value 


\r— 1 aiu 
41.095 Ne Yc 2,449,881 $1,278,610 
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IMPORTS OF ELASTICON AND SIMILAR SUB-, To Pounds Value To Pounds Value. 
STITUTES OF INDIA RUBBER BY CUSTOMS | Ae NortH AMERICA 
. nina 46.661 $2,666 Canada 1,951,976 $193,827 
DISTRICTS (DUTIABLE). ganna | sgneee +4 2 
At Value. Australia 41,264 2.051 tien 
\Massac setts $1,360 New Zealand 63,825 2,298 Totals, North America 1,952,154 $193,854 
New York 7/364 | Asta , ae 
Alaska . __ 8] Totals, Oceania 105,089 $4,349] Chin 787 $28 
Washington 37,706 | British West Africa 1,287 $82 | . ee a 
—— , - - | Totals, 1917-18 2,117,257 $235,811 
Total : $136.438 Totals, 1917-18 .. .13,980,303 $1,019,222] Totals. 1916-17 3,696,661 415,526 
REEXPORTS OF ELASTICON AND SIMILAR SUB. — ee ~ re Aes rey Nee 1915-16 ry ss 
als 5 ) »I9/1,5/35 </1,WU5 Otals 414-1 « 2,922, 2s te 
STITUTES OF INDIA RUBBER BY COUNTRIES. Totals, 1914-15 11,006,928 726,914| Totals, 1913-14 : 6,207,672 598,287 
Fron Value Totals, 1913-14 . oo +++ 25,958,261 2,063,198] Totals, 1912-13 . 7,269,465 880,442 
Conan 211,01 Totals, 1912-13 456 3,709,238| + Totals, 1911 . 7,336,984 780,188 
\lexico 35 Fotals, 191 19 2,095,605 | fotals, 1910-1 7,049,729 723.664 
' Ocea 5 Tetals, 1910-11 6.948.000 334 870 | Total 1909-14 6,143,610 578.944 
rotals, 1909-10 . 37,364.67 2,998,697 Totals. 1908-0 4,071,795 402,897 
. 7.18 $11,698 Totals. 1908-09 . -20,497 695 1,543,267 Totals, 1907-08 4,255,789 449,727 
Totals, 1907-08 ... .«- 16,331,035 1,496,822] Totals, 1906-07 .. 4,756,621 548.695 
SCRAP RUBBER. Totals, 1906-07 + +29,339,193 2,607,987 | EXPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY CUSTOMS 
IMPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY CUSTOMS DISTRICTS. 
s IN | P > , 
IMPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY COUNTRIES DISTRICTS (FREE). bit Pounds Value 
(FREE), \Massac Se 8.0 $12.73 
I s Value At— Pounds Value Ne York 64 r 
Europe Maine an New Ha s 124 $ 145 | San Francis 72 g 
Frat +¢ 10,58 Maryland 43 630 But ) 7 RE 106.45 
Italy 63,1 \lassachusetts 9,14 68 Dakota " 36 
Ne ay 66| New York | 810,227 | Michiga R89¢ 34,357 
United I Philadely ¢ 616) St. La 7 8.1 
Engla 7 64 611 | Galvestor $311) Ve 45 
S 1,164 411 | Arizona y 5 
El Paso 52 : l 
otals 3 S Rae Se Trancisco 84.619 6 
: og 83 REEXPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER 
7 s 2 | Washington 47 I I’ Value 
Buffalo 30, 64¢ 4 Car 4 6.91 
14 | Chicago 58,2 6,15 \rgenti1 6 
05 403 | Dakota 78,45 7.835 
R S¢ 0E i 14.004 Sé lotals 7 $16.96 
4 204.08 7.761 Totals 
30,02 6, 26¢ Total é Os 734 
46/ ) 0,600 8501 Totals 4 ; 
1 Tobag 6.54 ¢ g 04 Total ; 4.29 2.454 
Oo s 19 4 6.848 Totals R7 9% 0.7 
( : g27 $34 Totals 02,11 8,196 
Dominic Re M4 Totals 80,3 $1. lotals, 1910 401, 43,338 
is -| 992| EXPORTS OF SCRAP RUBBER BY COUNTRIES —_ +p ry ts 09: 
s A P 1s \ Totals, 1907-08 713 14 
8.864 +4 Totals 6-07 é 46 44 
7 RQ > 3 ‘ 
4 14 ee | \ Details ‘ ts of domest mer a 
7 18 18 i tries for e fis vear ended Jur 
0 re é 1 ages 167-168 « I 
[ S ’ 4 $64 rope 4 34 Reeser W De ver 1 ’ 
SUMMARY. 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
1915-16. g 
t s nufactures of Val D’ Value Pounds lue 
Salat $996, 3,287 49,45 449.88 NA 
(su SOS 1 8 7 764.484 307.5 $1,341.09 
1 x o 7 4 7.481,29 474,366 
¢ 342,22 ) 151,31 147,3 
1 044 3, 8 674 89.599 O15 02.800.39 
. fit l ‘ 7 0 0) 7 1448 5,980,303 1.019.22 
t< 20,554,387 S58 3R5.4 ¢ 4 688 1 69.344 °205.782.398 
M 7.0 : 
2 a Metered Hmpeth. cc ccccccscccecscevecees 7 4 74 $753.17 
N MAN ACTURED— REEXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
I nd substit s fe nd manufactures of 
Bala 667,10 : 8 473,915 $303,338 
ta) 8,50 7 17,7 5,231 
lesa yg 58,77 Qs 72.255 9,619 
( tta « 60.0 11.44¢ 7 gsa 02,646 7.211 
lia e« ‘aon . 4,662,88 61.3 x 4.824 8, 208, 280 4,274,543 
2 s refuse t ly for manufacture 9 20 7 6 74,497 16,965 
P ° rte §.47..557 4 x4 7 7R0 1 049.31¢ $4,656,907 
Mant RE 
(Gutta $ $421 $18,216 
India rul 8.64 10,905 13,563 
Sibetit ast d si a 11,098 
actures e-exported SY > ¢ $42,877 
Ma EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 
India b 
BOGRD hoc cccccccecsseeccccsesceverseesesees 104,715 
NE noe pate bn nedsbeencdwees ee6u éeunt eases 6,406.94 7 ) ) 814,199 3,284,958 567.278 
Belti: hos PEIN cc ccececcceddsesveeds S¢ > 38 4.578.396 
Boots and shoes 
DE. (i cneckhideeknssesGnedicdetenvesuceent (pairs) 720,130 1,26 45 483,37 1,559,598 4,861,213 
SN 2 oi. a dol, Cetin Sadik ote ak tener hee amet (pairs) 1,976,696 10 6,484 16,225 1,244,170 913,128 
Tires— 
i NL, os sy ueaca kan eukenwsy se 7,936,227 12,330,201 13,977,671 
All other saa wird aan alee 003 2,547,652 1,130,623 
All other manufacturers of..........e.eee00> 7.29 8,265,509 A 6,194,816 
Total domestic manufactures exported.............. $35,180,009 $31,105,075 $32,458,936 


~ t Dutiable during 1916-17. 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF cos eae. oe 
CANADA MAN CTURED rons Value Tons Value. 
, New York 761,760 6,160,940 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER Ccher mumetneteres 
February From United States - 44 $80,000 109 $234,000 
- Pm " United Kingdon 107 238,900 26 96,000 
1918 1919 Germany . ‘ 129 195,900 ; o¢denes 
— — en _ Other countrics 72 177,000 43 148,000 
LU NMANUFACTURED-/ree Pounds Value Pounds Value _ " — 
Rubber, gutta percha, et : Totals 352 $690,000 178 $478,000 
From United Kingdom 4,441 $ $i,1 EXPORTS 
Uaned giao 677 be 328,372 2077 MANUFACTURED 
raits ettlements 265,448 132,33 997, tubber goods 
Other countries 134,315 4,314 To United States pavites 1 $2,000 
Totals 1,082,002 $565,474 1,588,407 :; yaa? ge mone 
bber, yvered 254,186 44,341 181.281 ndia rubber (//evea) oe - ee ‘ 
ae Be yh oA Cake 3461 2'480 2'109 ed States 16,507 $21,805,000 20,165 $20,674,000 
Rubber, powdered, and rubber ited Kingdon 13,836 20,587,000 10,902 13,759,000 
‘ a 53.793 8? 467.989 $4 lany 86 930,000 mace ‘tiboeed 
gutta percha scraj 153,793 2 467,9 48,254 _ 0S . 225 22s : ‘ 
Rubber thread, not covered 1,094 1,61 2,334 474 countries 3,406 5,399,00 Jee 780,000 
‘ substitute 6.065 3,108 185,404 18.94¢ “ . = - — 
Buster ee = : Totals 34,435 $48,721,000 31,589 $35,113,000 
Totals 428.599 $60,823 839,117 $107,719 Mangere! a . ie _ 13 a 
. le 7 10 ‘ jnited States ° l $11,00 38 $99,000 
peas, evens 158,908 65184 41,841 $25 United Kingdom ...... 84 61,00 29 15,000 
MANUFACTURED—dutiabl. Germany ae seen 85 80,00 : —wennes 
Roots and shoes < 633 13,098 Other countries 40 27,000 147 100,000 
3 z, hose and packing 258 27,138 “e eee aii meee 
Worn rooted clot! -y a 4.6 23.965 Totals .. ‘ 226 $179,00; 314 $214,000 
Tires 24,889 - 53,998 Manigota . . . 
Other manufactures 79,413 165.199 Io United States 283 $259,000 1,209 $847,000 
nas United Kingdom 638 667,000 508 366,000 
Total $170.83 $223 308 Germany ‘ 233 231,000 a 
Other countries ‘ 401 356,000 372 251,000 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS - — somnemainne 
February lotals 1,555 $1,513,000 2,089 $1,464,000 
8 LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS. 
Produce Reexports Produce Reexports EXPORTS. , 
of of Foreign of of Foreign Marc! 
Canada Goods Canada Goods Se @ cis oa 
MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 1918 1919 
Hose . . . $10,059 See $8,216 a - “ _— z ior 
Boots and shoes . 23,99 115,874 ° Pounds Value Pounds Value. 
Clothing ... 1842 : Waste and reclaimed rubber 
tres 121,968 $2,058 634.284 $4 379 From London : aaa 
Waste 8.069 41.319 To —— itebeoks " : a - 4,500 £187 
Belting 3 390 765 FAUCE .ceeeees ° 83,100 2,173 
oO ) 5 380 06 68.14 22275 Spain ste eeeeenes oes ener 265,000 4,512 
All other—t y : ie BS, 7 ‘ United States (Atlantic) kee 83,100 1,355 
Totals . $172,786 $4,264 $870,408 $338,133 New South Wales.... ..... 4,300 179 
Chicle 134,205 71,450 , “ = Spopeae ts 
Totals peenees 650,600 £13,478 240,000 £8,406 
“vom Liverpool 
Te Bs wxctcces< ‘ - 39,400 
RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR BRAZIL— oe ee reenesses _ 2 4 
1913 AND 1917. tally ccccces oes . oes 160,800 5,025 
ER cana seit, , ‘someeed 15,800 687 
IMPORTS. United States........ ; seve 9,400 137 
191 n Canada aiid : , 6,800 152 
: Totals — ees 136,300 £4,454 277,000 £9,607 
MANUFACTURED Tons Value Tons Value From Dover to France ; 600 20 
Boots and shues whew - cater: ” Oe ae 
4 . - From Manchester 
From United States 99 =, JUV ed $34,000 To France ... _ . seceeus 38,800 1,166 
a ee : prod . United States..... sae - Vice 34,300 435 
Other countries 4,000 PE: sivnec cess pha pisces 73,100 £1,601 
Totals $63,009 | $34,00 The worts for March nt or > 464 of the I 4 
—e. wen ee " for March were printed page f the InpiA Rupper 
From United States 11 $24,006 324 $654,00 , . 
United Kingdom 39 63,000 34 61,01 
Germany 11 161.0 he THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
her countries y 498.0 1S¢ 0200 
NEW YORK. 
Totals 53 £746 $14 $918 ) . . . ‘ 
on Total ; beaten ;, BOON HE anticipations of the dealers, noted a month ago, that the 
From United Se ates 1 $2,000 33 $41,004 scrap rubber trade would soon develop signs of improvement, 
nited ingdon 15 8 + 64 . ons ie 
Geimany 14 000 have not been realized. Conditions are practically stagnant as 
Oth: countries é 7 1 a . ° ° 
er counts , regards the demand for scrap by the reclaimers, who decline to 
" Totals 3¢ $39,000 38 48,00 buy except for actual needs and are not paying the prices de- 
ose . -- . 
From United States 21 $22,006 107 $94,000 manded except for shoes. The dullness of crude rubber appar- 
United Kingdom 22 0 13 600 
oe ty ently has more influence on the scrap market than has the supply 
Other countrie 4 8,00 . 7,000 of scrap. Some dealers are turning to the business of selecting 
Totals 106 $108,000 125 $117,000 repairable tires for selling to tire rebuilding plants and pulling 
Swlid rubber tires tire fabric f I . d 
Brom United States 62 $55.000 tire tabDric tor the repair trade. 
7 nited Kingdom -. , $6,000 65 50,000 Boots AND SHoes. The movement has been very slow. Prices 
reTmany 5 ] or ; ~ 
Other countries 5 6,00 1 1.000 have held firm 
Totals 164 $129.00 <a anan ae INNER Tupes. The market has been practically inactive. 
Insulated wire MECHANICALS. Very little demanc i i 
wy vse enee.eee ee ME 1 yl tle de nan 1. Prices nominal. 
United Kingdom 27 1), 000 1 0 Tires. The demand is very slight, at about 4 cents. 
Germany 174 84,000 
Other countries 82 22,000 8 8,004 a 
went — - — . QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD L ‘TS DELIVERED. 
otals 1,047 $434,000 398 $367.00 » & ra) 
Electric cables May 24, 1915 
From United States 488 $163,000 1,036 $745,00¢ Prices subject to change without notice 
ae Kingdom , = saP aap 37 19,00( BOOTS AND SHOES: 
vermany 5 57,000 ions ROUSE GERD cccecccces es Ter ere T ee Ib. 01%@ 01% 
Other conntries . 260 85,000 150 91,000 Rests i i cen veden neces osedeaneckae ee | 07h @ ‘08 
—— _ ae. be a rimmed arctics ........ . seecveresceveres Ib. 06%@ .06% 
Totals . cccccsces 29 $823,000 2,223 $855,000 Untrimmed arctica ; eA al chee ance Se lb. 0S4%@ 05% 
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HARD RUBBER 


Battery jars, black compound : i { a@ 
No. 1, bright fracture 24 @ .25 
INNER TUBES: 
N 1, old packing ( a 21 
new packing 24 @ 25 
No, 2 1l0“%@ 1 4 
MG wsnceec 1lO“@ 10% 
MECHANICALS: 
Black scrap, mixed, N 0414 @ 04 
No. 2 03\44a@ 03% 
Car springs ... tae i 64%G@ 04 
Heels .. ceaee we 034%@ 03% 
Horse-shoe pads . ll 03%@ .04 
Hose, air-brake reer 04YG@ 04% 
fire, cotton lined li 01344@ .02 
garden ...... 01%@ 01% 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber : 03 1 04 
Matting a 034@ 04 
Packing es ] 0144 
Red scrap, No. 1 } 01“U@ 
No. 2 09%4@ 1¢ 
White scrap, No. 1 06% 07 
No. 2 09%4@ 0 
TIRES, PNEUMATIC: 
PNEU MATIC: 
Auto peelings, No. 1... Tt, 934 @ 10% 
Ne “a lt 06 G 06} 
DEED scongnd+ececncens om 7 ; «ld. 04%@ .04% 
Standard white auto.......... a veues sane 05%4@ 05% 
Standard mixed auto........... i aweksins lb. 0374@ 04 
Stripped, unguaranteed .......... eer * 03 t 03: 
White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. §S At 0s >» OS 
SOLID: 
CEE sscncecciex , ee 04%@ 04% 
TSONY .ccccess ceee ae a“ . Ad. 01%@ 01% 
WE acdudiicnenies Pree . Peer 044%@ .04! 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 

HE American staple market has been quite active and prices 
T have advanced, due to a general demand both here and 
abroad. On April 17, middling spot was 28.65 cents and July de- 
liveries, 25.80 cents. May 20, the spot quotation was 31.75 cents 
and July deliveries, 29.68 cents. These figures show an approx- 
imate advance in future cotton of $20 a bale. 

Tentative estimates point to a reduction of 11.2 per cent in 
this year’s cotton acreage. Rains and cool weather have pre 
vented planting and plowing, and labor is scarce, hence the sea- 
son is about 10 days late. The prospects, however, are better 
than a year ago and unless heavy replanting becomes necessary, a 
good yield seems assured 

Egyptian prices are unchanged. It is reported that the Cotton 
Control Commission in Egypt will go out of existence on July 
31. It is also understood that trading in Egyptian futures will 
9 


be resumed in Liverpool beginning June Present quotations 


are 50 cents c. i. f. Boston for a medium grade of Sakel and 
45 cents c. i. f. Boston for a medium grade of uppers. 

Sea Istanp Cotron.—John Malloch & Co. report a better de- 
mand during the month and prices have advanced. Prices are 
very strong, 57 cents being quoted for average extra choice 
There is not a great deal of desirable cotton left in the South 
and such as there is appears to be in very strong hands. The 
outlook for the present crop as regards acreage is a little better 
than was anticipated a month ago and should everything go well 


the crop would make about 50,000 rather than 30,000, which was 
the earliest estimate. However, to offset the increased acreage, 
there are reports of weevil which is very unusual at this early 
stage of the crop. If these reports are true, it is doubtful if 
50,000 bales or anywhere near it can be made. 

Cotton Faprics—The general demand has been good in all 
lines and prices have been substantially advanced. The mills 
are confronted with increasing cost of raw materials and labor is 
high and scarce, all of which accounts for the inclination on the 
part of cotton goods manufacturers to withdraw from the market. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
May 24, 1919 
} 


Prices s ect to change without notice 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2% Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
i . bb. 


AVERAGE POUND PRICES FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND TIRE-BUILDING FABRICS, 1913 TO 1918. 


17 4-Ounce 





Combed 

Sea Island January February. March May 
1913 . or 39 58 54% 
1914 .. ‘ 52 53% 54% 54% 
1915 as 49 49 494 59% 
1916 ‘ , , ‘ 
1917 ..... , 1.06 1.09 
1918 .. 1.6 1.60 

17%4-Ounce 
Carded 

Egyptian: 
 ! See : .503 50 4934 45 49% 
BOLT 47 ‘ 47 46% 47 45% 
eee 32 37 37% 41% 42% 
1916 58 id at 
1917 86 89 
1918 1.30 1.34 


CHOM  ccccces: cocesesoecesse eeee 8 1 
Ibs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser 
GO. cvcccncnteneseeseucnssnesece . 1 
BURLAPS: 
3 7-ounce F 100 vards @ 
32—8-ouncc . : a 
40—7 '4-ounce : 10.15 @ 
40—8-ounce se 10.25 @ 
40—10-ounce ..... ‘ _ 11.50 @ 
SE. - bcs c0ncderoneeercedaiueesesecnndne @ 
45—7 42-ounce . 10.50 @ 
45—8-ounce e008 10.75 @ 
45—9 Y4-ounce Dae . @ 
48—10-ounce. 15.50 @ 
DRILLS: 
OR?” ee voted aide. we 29 @ 
40-inch 2.47-yard ......... Coe seeonssveseddenereoee 23% @ 
PP DE. ccondib0 6060 09edesetenenedesees ‘ 32%@ 
CE tev cacanisedsekeneawsartecseasene 31%@ 
Py CED Wikio 600550. RUSKGcOwedeaseded rpms 40% @ 
DUCK: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck... ......... .. yard 29 @ 
| RS aE Sere oy een ens j3I2K4%@ 
PY PE oss cveencncedtsneccesenseecocnes 60% @ 
PD SED eicnvivcceeueece-¢e0sse0cnneenas 62% @ 
MECHANICAL: 
PE tacddbbddehediws send ieannevstesecnensee pound *.62%@ 
SOT, TO GOMEE ccc cc ccecccccrceceovescoseseses *64u%@ 
TE SbaWepeneercscerrcsesenne SOnenedEncs *62K%@ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
ACME oes eeeeeeee Kaig tinh svi kbe eeaae -+- yard .23 
SD dbGnwnds bisnadchdec.t ha keebah caesar ee yard 27%@ 
PU caaeetenecacccecscas errr. rel 
OSNABURGS: 
40-inch 2.35-yard ....... a pedaethdtpes dae yard .24K%@ 
GP PEE Scccceevvsedsceserseseseneuenes ; 23 @ 
SEP BE bcc ccctnves. cocveseenecceces .23% @ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
3ombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent......... .- yard 17 @ 
60 x 48 not water-repellent............... 16 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan........... 77%@ 
cotton, blue and black yard 90 @ 
Oxtord . 75 @ 
BW COM ies 6c cbtcccessenesectscteesccceseeess 30 @ .32% 
GED Bes cccvescavescses $5060060 60006506005 35 @ .40 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, tan and olive............ 32“%Y@ 
Se fT eee siueeees 344Y@ 
oo. a ee er ry err eee doses 55 @ .72 
MONEE, 6 00-00ye-sekes sence sackian err 16 @ .22 
June July. August September. October. November. December. 
54 53% 54 52% 55 54 .53 
5414 54 54 52 ABY, 46% 47% 
59% 59% 56% 54% .63 61% 64 
75 _ - - 
es 1.50 1.48 1.56 1.56 
1.60 ‘ - 1.77 es coe 
49 49% 49% 483 49 48Y, ATY, 
45% 46% 45% 45% 41% 38% 38% 
42% 424% 42 46% 51% 52 53% 
.58 : oe 75 84 
‘ii 1.15 
1.37 
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NRE ss cccecasesees 16%@ THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ee eects te nk OE Bue 4s ING INGREDIENTS. 

Surtees pet GO x 4B... cccecccees . NEW YORK. 


Sig: 
IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING ; 


—PLAIN AND FANCIES 

63-inch, 3% to 7% ounces.. ..- yard 
36-inch, 2% to 5 ounces 

AND COTTON ) 


IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION 


63-inch, 2 to 4 ounces.. yard 
36-inch, 2 to 4 ounces : 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS 
36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces.... - yard 
DOMESTIC WOVEN PLAID LININGS (COTTON ) 
36-inch 3M to 5 inces . yard 
SHEETINGS: 
JACKET 
Delaware ard 
Schuylkill! yard 
SILKS 
Cant 38-inch 
Ss 
TIRE FABRICS: 
Fe 1 
, Fe 
7 e Pee rs i ed 
** 


@ 
@ 


asd 


@ 





TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 











MARKETS for the base metals, pig lead and spelter, have 
been very dull for the most part during the past month. A 
considerable decline in values took place in both pig lead and 


spelter, the prices regaining firmness and an upward tendency 


toward the middle of May 
ANILINE. There was a good volume of trade early in the month 
followed by lessened demand and a tendency to lower the price, 
which reached 21 cents per gallon. 
market for remains dull and 


Manufacturers are optimistic, however, look- 


Dry Corors The dry colors 


prices unchanged 
ing for improved demand 


Barytes. The demand showed some improvement followed by 


steady domestic and good export demand. The price remained 
practically xed 
Be» The demand throughout the past month has been 


22 cents 


ood at about per gallon 


RACHLORIDE, The demand has been small and prices 


to 12 cents per pound. 


LiTHopoy The month's business has been satisfactory with 
continuing good demand. The price holding steady at 6% cents 
carload lots 


LITHARGE AND SupiimMeD Leap. There has been no change in 
yrices, and none is anticipated till the usual mid-year revision 

Wuitinc. There has been a good demand, with no scarcity of 
a steady price level. 


The demand has been active the entire month. 


material, at 
Z N¢ Ox DE 
Prices remain unchanged and are likely to remain so until the 


end of the quarter 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
May 24, 1919. 
ect to change without notice 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. 
\ tor N ( 50 a 
¢ 70 i 

DE pdcceaeehbennedeseenndsieenseeasandenad lb. 55 @ 

Aldehyde ammonia crystals.............eeeeeeesees Ib. 1.00 rl 

De ME Ac adneheeuéedlnteese 608es as 6emesieceen lb. 3 ’ 

PE ec a neh eed denheneee tod..ceetesoetketeen lb. “ae. ¢ 

Hexamethylene  tetr ] 95 ’ 

PRESEN nde e.66 650 60cdermsecevedsaee Ib. 3.50 @ 

Tensolite lb * 50 a 

Lhiocarbar t 1 * 50 a 60 

WEEE. cucint ctedGieammaviasheddbuditasebkanbaeesin 1b. *60 @ 

ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 

EOE, Gl GO Ge sacccdeccencccnccessscetsces lb .10%@ 
Se eG Doce cawcccsanveneweéeees lb 08% @ 
CD SD Digs oe cccccvesessececes ib. 08%@ 
white, basic carbonate (bbls.)............++.. Ib. 09 @ 

Di) SE ooo acess copea euakapeiearesseheesnen lb. *.27 @ 

BE, TY cuccducerctkevescckenseens S66eeseerecoaes 1b. 02 " 0 

ER, GND nnd tdncdccdvecndésssdanessieanus Ib. 09:34 @ 

EE nde dd cccecseteeve-scossatesaces Ib. 14 1 15 
De ¢ tecsustbucenbssnkines tebmeneee lb. 094 @ 
ee errr ee lb. 11 ? 
calcined heavy (Thistle)............... ib. 1l @ 
light (Manhattan) ......ce- Ib. 35 1 
Magnesium xide : j 22 ' 
Magnesite rt ' P l 04 ? 
ACIDS. 
Acetic. 28 pe cent (bbis.) iow we 3.25 a 
Cresylic (97% straw color)........-+e-seeseceees gal. 1.02 @ 1.07 
TOOT GREED ccceveccenececcesovcesesaces gal. 92 @ .97 

Glacial ) cent ( boys) cut 13.50 (a 

oS 3S ere er cwt. 1.60 @ 1.90 

Nitric, 36 degrees ut 6.10 @ 

Sulphuric, 66 degrees...... wt 200 @ 

ALKALIES. 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent (Dbis.)........cccccceces ib. 034%@ 03% 
BOE GE Gees vecccensececes Ceisiiwenees Seno cend Ib. 61 a 02 
COLORS. 
Black 
Bete, GONE occ cccccccvcecsccccsscesees 05 @ 
granulated ...ccccccccccccseccccccsccsces 0 @ 
Carbon, black (sacks, factory) 18 @ .25 
PS  ptineechcGeenwheqeseneeeseeoneenawt OSY%@ .15 
BOGGT WERE ccc ccccceseccccecccsecceccectoesess 16 @ .30 
ROUIBOERE cco cccceccccccecces 15 @ .4§ 
Oil soluble aniline........... 40 @ 
Rubber Black ...cccccccccsccces 07 @ 
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Blue: Whiting, Alba (carloads)....... isin ei ae 0 shee 80 @ .9 

ae . an commercial ....... crimes teens cwt 1.25 @ 
€ Oe ( : n 4 
—— . co ceerccsroscccovccors 30 @ 30 SE nchindbs denedins oneeNeee we 5 5 

— aver ees of ¢ . aris, white, Americar wrt 1.50 @ 1.75 

Ultramarine dan 18 @ .40 : English cliffstone ...... wr, 1 75 
Brown: Wood pulp, imported....... - lt 034%@ 

Iron oxide btettaah eae eenaie 04 @ Wood flour, American..... “ 01%@ 
Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt. pee tation esouelme 07 @ .15 MINERAL RUBBER. 
Spanish .....seeeeees 4',@ ) Gilsonite 

T’ nt " , ( : s \7 : eeteeeeteeeee eee ” ‘ 

ns = Miata raw + 03% Genasco (carloads factory) ton @ 

R ) eocceses eee Ja /2@ va (less carloads factory)........ te @ 

a i eo te t @ 
Chrome, light 5 @ 40 otereseees , te @ 

medium en ( a 5 eee a 7; @ 

GE cscecces : 530 @ 60 r, carload, @ 

commercial : 08 @ 15 . less carlos 35 @ 
Oxide of chromium (casks 67'2@ Richmond .... 

Red: No. 64 .... 45.0 @ 
ed: 318/320 M } a 50.00 @55.00 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks)..........0l 50 @ Refined Elaterite ........ snows ton 175.00 @ 

Q crimson, ‘‘Mephisto” (casks enexccee *55 @ Maven M. R.cccccvcecess ‘ : ton M ) 
Antimony, golden sulphuret of (casks acne E 25 @ Rubpron (carloads, factor : ..ton 50.0 a 
golden, “‘Mephisto”’ asks Scene tell *28 G (less car, factory teks ies ..ton 60.00 @ 
oe — huret (States) ais eclatasea oe .28 @ Walpole bber flux (factor : ‘ lt 
red sulphuret (States 25 @ 
vermillion sulphuret 55 @ OILs. 
Arsenic, red sulphide...... 5 t Caster, No. 1, U. S. P 
Indian, pure bright........ N a oe 
Toludine toner ........ 5( t No, 3, U. S. P 
Iron oxide, reduced grades a iaheae 12 @ Corn, crude (bbls.) 2 
; pure bright .... TTT TT Te t 16 @ refine rgo cu 
Oil soluble aniline, red... : site eat weal 1.80 @ CONE. occcadewenhendes ; an 
j orange , 1.25 @ Glycerine (98 per cent).... lt 
Oximony .....eeeeeeeees 18 @ TE. sscavedewes , lt 
Venetian al ae 02 i 04 Linseed, raw (carloads) ga 
Vermilion, pale compound .... gal gs 
; MED sccucs 

White: a 

Aluminum bronze, C. P 
super i E . ‘ 
Lithopone, domesti O€ > ny, P distilled. -Za 6¢ 

Ponolith (carloa fact ( \apese = ga 1.50 @ 

Rubber-makers’ hite .. é i { sown vas 1.60 
Zine oxide, Horsehead (less carload, fa Rosin | ( 
XX re — 
“cn Tar g 
Frencl cess, red seal. RESINS AND PITCHES. 
eer seal v Cantella gum ........ 60 @ 
States) pd ba lt ( 1 : : 
Azo, ZZZ, lead free (less carload fac-- Pit 
TOTY) «..sse6- TT eT TT, ¢ z A : 
ZZ, under 5% leaded (less carload , 
b Uae 
Z R “o- 
Zin sninhice ré } ime 

: Zin paid fused Ib None 

Yellow: R IN 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orang } 2.00 @ : powdered b 

i 1 1.85 @ Shell € orar 
Chreme, light and iu l 26 @ 
Ochre, domestic : maint 
t ‘ SOLVENTS. 
SNE cc ccervccecsresessvose 0. 1 20 @ Acetone er te per cent «dt $ ¢ a 
methy (dr ns = 
tell eee all g : A 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. eee ee fp 22 @ «(7 
Beta-naphthol sublin 0 
Aluminum flake (bbls. factory 0 @28.0 — , eunary ¢ 
(sacks factory s =< > 25.0 Carbon bisulphide (drums ii 064@ 

Alvminum oxide pre t *18 @ . . te rachloride (drums 4 

Ammonia carbonate, powdered ib. 14 @ .14! Naphthz or gasoline (steel bl 244%4@ 

Ashbestine (carloads) .. . .ton < ' ( @ 76, degrees 1 bbls g None 

Asbestos (bags) .... 1 : ees ton 35.00 @ so 70 degrees steel bbls va None 

Avoilas compound Solvent . ; 2 

Barium, carbonate, precipitated ton 55.00 @ : M. & P. (steel bbls.) g .234%@ 

sulphide, precipitated oor 4 SOUMGN, BUTS cc ccvvecsac g 1 
Barytes, pure white............ ....ton ( 0 35.01 Turper spirits ga 8 

off color .. : ...ton 23.00 @25.00 wood ... > © 

uniform floated .... ....ton 33.00 @35 . Osmaco red 2 ? 

EE. cacueeeneees , ] 034@ Xylol, pure , gal, a 45 

a eae : ‘id : nae 04'2@ camncenegaichahai gal 30 @ .35 

Bone ash ......+.0++.- scone “ 06 @ SUBSTITUTES, 

Chalk, precipitated, extra light. aoe lb 05 @ «05! Bla ‘ 

E precipitated, heavy ...... oeutakabiasiae 04 @ 04 White ; A. 
China clay, domestic wnhteaat — s Rr: pagist ehdieavene : easy dD .23 

- ; . sa - reuwn eeececee 4 ; 2 
imported l i > Brown factice . aA 

Costs fleet .cscces 1} 53 srown fa 

< . Sal asada : 5 @ White factice 

Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. o. b. factory..... it 024%@ Paragol soft and mediur ‘ 
ossil flour (powdered). : ...ton 6000 @ a Nadi = wn ids wr 17 08 @ 

(bolted) .. eas epee .....ton 65.00 @ . | See ee hint wr 6.38 a 
Diatomite , VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Glue, high grade........ ‘ . ‘ lb. 35 @ .40 Lead, black hyposulphite (1 oH 
SEE noe bvccecerce lb. 30 @ 35 mineral, domesti 2 
low grade ers ‘ lb. 20 @ 25 chloride (drums é 

Graphite, flake (400-pound bbl Ib 1 @ .25 flour, Brooklyn bra arloads we 5 @ 

amorphous ...... ‘ lb. 04 a os pure soft (carloads ‘ w 90 ? 

Ground glass FF. (bbls.) ; lb 3 @ superfine ( ) factory) t 25 ? 

Infusorial earth (powdered ton 60.00 @ See also Colors—Antin ” 

: (bolted) . : ton 65.00 @ WAXES 

Mica, powdered 4 Ty :" — aca 

Pumice stone, pov r O5 _ ccevtent “ini ee v 

Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.).. Ik ‘ é pati — - 

Rotten stone, powdered aehene ‘ lt ‘ 1 pene ro hl b . 

Ree os sexvecse.c reas , ‘ib 6 *20 @ (28 . ww 0 @ 

Silex (silica) ........ — 00 i —" . 80 @ 

ton 7 40 nta ac 

Soapstone, powdered, domest ton M é "aii : setters : >? 

Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbls : —_ pore vs , 118 a 10. . 
(carload, bags cwt : naa 2/7 ; oe ’ : 

Talc, American ........-. om -eeee tom 20.00 @40.00 oa 130 1 »” ——- ; ~ . 

Tripoli earth, powdered... : 2. ea Olka 7 2% ' t p cases 1¢ 5 

WOE wee éscurecea on 8000 @ *Nominal 
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